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The Greatest Six-Cylinder Motor Car Ever Produced 


Five-Passenger Phaeton, Touring Body Type, $2975 
Seven-Passenger Touring Body $175 extra 
Limousine, $4300 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 4 # LANSING..MICHIGAN: 
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PERFECTED PRODUCTS 
ESTABLISHED STANDARDS 
MODERATE PRICES 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


TIFFANY & GO. 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
New YORK 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 








The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Watches all look pretty much alike, and so far as looks 
go —it puts all watch manufacturers on an equality. 
But please remember that behind the scenes are unequal things. 
Behind each watch are inequalities of men, factories, equipment, 
resources, organization, policies, principles, reputation, ambitions, ideals, 
history and a lot of more things which determine the quality. 
The Ingersoll Watch has attained such a position in the watch field 
that all who run and read to-day know what is “behind the scenes.” 
Behind the Ingersoll is 20 years of wonderful success—over 35 millions made 
and sold—the largest factory and daily output in the world. Immense resources— 
perfect organization—broad policies—an ambition to serve the public—all these 
things are certainties—not mere statements, but great big facts. 
“All watches look alike to me” is a dangerous situation and is the reason for 
“Ask for an Ingersoll and see that you get it.” 
There are five Ingersoll models. They are: 
“THE WATCH THAT MADE THE THE JUNIOR, a 12 size, thin model watch, 
DOLLAR FAMOUS” 
THE ECLIPSE, thin model for men, $1.50 
THE WRIST WATCH, for men and women, $2.50 


A little book —’’ Pointers’ — that contains a veritable mine of 
information about watches. will be sent FREE on request 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 49 Ashland Building, NEVV YORK CITY 


THE MIDGET, for ladies, girls and little boys, 
$2.00 





Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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Arthur S. Moore, Secretary Horace W. Paine, Treasurer 





FIVE GREAT NEW FEATURES IN THIS NUMBER 


YOU CAN’T GET AWAY FROM YOUR GRANDFATHER 
By WALLACE IRWIN 
TWENTY-FIVE MILES A MINUTE 
By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 
THE BLUE ENVELOPE 
By WILL PAYNE 
TRANSGRESSION 
By BAsIL KING 
JUST JONES 
By F. G. JONES 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


You Can’t Get Away from Your Grandfather. . . Wallace Irwin 
The story of a man who wanted a son, and adopted one: of their 
misunderstandings, conflicts, and the final outcome of their un- 
usual relation; story that abounds in humor, and in a vivid 
understanding of boy nature . , 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


Twenty-five Miles a Minute........ ....Cleveland Moffett 


The exclusive story of an extraordinary new invention which has 
just been completed by a young officer of the Coast Artillery: an in- 
vention that has revealed remarkable and unsuspected facts to the 


military world. Troe 38 
ILLUSTRATED WITH A SERIES OF WONDERFUL PHOTOGRAPHS 
re gee, eat sche Owen Johnson 
A great study of the women of modern New V ork — by the author 
of _ «2 | "Pe Ae ee eee eee eee eee ee 51 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY EVERETT SHINN 


Spanish Money................ C. N. and A: M. Williamson 


The story of a Princess and a brigand, and of an episode that took 

place between them in that country of unexpected encounters 

Monte Carlo cee 8 59 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIVE 
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Can be played on 


your disc machine 
no matter what make 


65 cents each is the price of a 
full thousand ten inch Columbia 
Double-Disc Records ality, tone, 
reproduction and durabibty unexcell- 
ed and so guaranteed to you. Other 
Columbia records all the way up to 
$7.50. Ask for catalogs. 


DANCE 


If you think you have danced to the best 
dance music that your talking machine 
can produce, have your dealer play any 
one of these, all O. K'd by Mr. G. Hep- 
burn Wilson, M. B. Any dealer should 
be able to supply them, and every Colum- 
bia dealer certainly has them ready now 
TANGOS. If you can keep your feet 
still when you hear them you are music 
proof. A-1463-10 inch, 65c.; A-1466-10 
inch, 65c.; A-5526-12 inch, $r. oo. ONE 
STEPS AND TURKEY TROTS. Fu!! 
of the rhythm and spirit of the dance 
itself. A-1307-10 inch, 65c.; A-5406 
12 inch, $1.00; A-1458-10 inch, 65c. 
Boston AND HESITATION 

ZES. You will never be too 
= “f ~"- on these waltzes are played. A- 
5494-12 inch, $1.00; A-5525-12 inch, 
$1.00; A-1460-10 inch, 65c. 







The Columbia Grafonola “F avorite’’$50 


Favorite 





n name and favorite in fact, 





to $500. 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 


New York, Box D213, Woolworth Bidg. 
Toronto, 365-367 Sorauren Ave. 


Prices in Canada plus duty. 


Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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The Blue Envelope 
The terrible game of Wall Street — more brutal and more cynical 
than the warfare of savages — is pictured with consummate skill in 
this story of two men — presented here as The Story of the Month 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 


.Transgression 
= THE LETTER OF THE CONTRACT: THREE CHAPTERS. 
jirst episode in a great dramatic trilogy —a story of men and 
‘women dealing with the greatest human problem of our time; by the 
author of ‘ The Inner Shrine,” “‘ The Wild Olive,’ and “‘ The Street 
Called Straight” 73 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


My Autobiography . , S. S. McClure 
In this instalment Mr. McC wwe tells of the founding of MCCLURE'S 
MAGAZINE, and of his association with Kipling, Howells, Anthony 
Hope, George Meredith, and Conan Doyle 


LM #35 








Another of Perceval Gibbon’s great adventure stories 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. T. DUNN 


Salary —- $100,000 a Year Edward Mott Woolley 


Is any man worth a salary of $100,000 a year? In this article Mr. 
Woolley tells of a great mining engineer whose salary reaches this 
figure; of his achievements in every part of the world; and of how 
his career started. This is the first of a series of articles on 
$100,000 men—the men who are accomplishing the great creative 
tasks of modern industry 


Just Jones _.Frank Goewey Jones 
What goes on in a man’s life from the time he leaves home in the 
morning unlil he returns al night? A new MCCLURE writer 
begins in this number a series of short-stories dealing with the hu- 
man dramas that take place, day by ddy, in a big city establishment 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. C. YOHN 


-Their Married Life. . ....Orson Lowell 
III. A QUESTION OF COCKTAILS. The third adventure of 
the fascinating Suzanne: a series of wonderful drawings by a great 
American satirist 


Why Do Men Drink? H. Addington Bruce 


Telling some recent remarkable experiments that have altered the 
whole treatment of chronic alcoholism 125 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALEXANDER POPINI 


Books of the Day Jeannette L. Gilder 


138 


Your Money and How to Make It Earn.. Albert W. Atwood 


194 























COVER DESIGNED BY CLARENCE F UNDERWOOD 














Published monthly. Entered as Second-Class Matter at New York. New York. Entered as Second- 

Class Matter at the Post-Office Department, Canada. Entered at Stationer's Hall, London. Copyright, 

1914, by the McClure Publications, Incorporated, New York, Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, New 

York. All dramatic, moving-picture, and other reproduction rights reserved. Subscription terms 

In the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and American Possessions $1.50 per vear ~ all other 
countries in the Postal Union $2.50 per year. 


An Or jer Blank Inclosed with the Magazine is Notice that Your Subscription Has Expired 
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After Aesop 


TWO pilgrims were resting on the Sahara Desert— 

sharing the shade of their one camel—the sun was 
high -the sands were hot—and there wasn’t quite enough 
shadow to go around. 


So each fell to arguing for more of the shadow—they 
came to blows—they scared the camel—who started a 
marathon for the oasis—some fift) miles away. 


Moral—They fought for the shadow—they lost the 


substance. 


In Buying many good people purchase the shadow and 
miss the substance. 


‘They reach for the price and they forget the quality. 


‘They pass the clean, wholesome trade-marked goods— 
with one price to all—and accept the Just as Good 
sweatshop kind—which carry no guarantee on uniformity. 


McClure’s is doing a big work in introducing to You 
only the Guaranteed Manufacturer who puts his name 
on the label and gives an affidavit to improve his product. 
Write today to “The Advertising Service Department 
and let us send you Two Booklets, “Cutthroat Prices” 


and “Just as Good.” It is never too late to join the 
movement for pure foods and pure goods. 


iow. 4 








Advertising Director y 
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Every Wise Man Believes In 


the complete protection of his salary. 
He -knows he may become disabled by illness or in- 
jured or killed by accident at any time and those 
‘who depend upon him may suffer in consequence. 


He fully intends to find out about and always carry 


Etna Disability Insurance 


to protect both himself and his family in case of accident or illness. 
Let the provident man who has not obtained such a policy remember 


To-day is Better Than Too Late 


The Atna Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., is nationally 
well regarded because of its Financial Soundness, its Liberal Policy 
Contracts and its Fairness in Adjusting Claims. 

Its Agency organization is extensive and its policy holders receive 
excellent service and prompt settlements. 
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We will tell you more about it if you will send us the coupon to-day. 






fEtna Life Insurance Co. (orawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. 


& i have marked the kinds of Insurance | wish to know about, Acciden* Health Disability |_| 
$250 Life Certificate __| | am under 55 years of age. My name, business address and occupa- 
tion are written below. 
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Guide to the “Marketplace of the World” 








Automobiles, Motor Boats and 


Accessories 
Anderson Electric Car Co 176 
Brooks Mfg. Co. 188 
Caille Perfection Motor Co 184 
Colorado Tire & Leather Co . 183 
Detroit eo Works 230 
Edwards Mfg. Co. . 219 
Evinrude Motor Company 146 
DuPont Fabrikoid Company 207 
Firestone Fire & Rubber Co 179 
Jackson Automobile Co 185 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co 173 
Michigan Steel Boat Co 214 


Mullins, W. H., Boat Co 195 
Olds Motor Works 
Pantasote Company 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co 17 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 22 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 17 


Banking and Financial 


American - sy. wd o 194 
Lander, E. J., Cx 200 
Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank 200 
Straus, 8. W., & Cc 199 


Building and Construction 


Alabastine Company 214 
Carter White Lead C ompany 186 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 159 
Dexter Brothers, “Shingle Stains 220 
Dickman & Ortman 210 
Genasco Roofing Co 144 
Johns-Manville, H. W., Co. 213 
Keith, M. L. 183 
Lewis Mis Co 222 | 
Mott, L., fron Works 240 
Nacional Fireproofing Co 189 
National Lead Co. . 167 
North American C onstruction Co. 216 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co 164 
Pratt & Lambert Co. 163 
Sherwin-Williams Company 148-A &B 
Standard Sanitary Co 242-243 
Standard “ag aaa Co 148 
Stillwell, E. W. 235 
Tarvia 143 
Trenton Potteries Co., The 220 
Truscon Laboratories, The 166 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 161 
Ward Fence Company 219 


Cameras and Optical Goods 
E astman Kodak Co 150 
Goerz, C American Optical Co. 217 
Rochester Optical Co. 27 


Cigars and Tobacco 


Bull Durham Tobacco : 227 
“Lucky Strike Tobacco , 191 
Omar Cigarettes 180a—180b 
Piper Heidsieck 233 
Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco Co 155 
Riz La Croix 198 


Educational 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 192 
American School of Correspondence 16 
American School of Banking 16 
American Schools’ Ass'n. 21 
Brooks Classical School 16 
© *hautauqua School of Nursing 16 
Chicago Corres. School 21 
Cortina —_ of Languages 16 
Evans School, L., of Cartooning 21 
Homes Corres. }-£ hool 16 
Illinois College of Photography 21 
International Corres. Schoo 239 
Landon School of Illustrating 21 
Language-Phone Method 16 
National Press Ass'n 222 
National Salesman Training Ass'n. 219 
Pacific Sch. for Stammerers 16 
Page-Davis School —) 
School of Applied Art 21 
Sprague Corres. School of Law 21 


! 


Musical Instruments 


Babson Bros. 230 
Columbia Graphophone Co. : 4 
Emerson Piano Co. . 200 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


134-135 
Vose Piano Company : 177 


Office Equipment 


American Writing Machine Co. 217 
Automatic Adding Machine Co. 222 
Browne—Morse Company 184 
Pen Mts. Co. 226 
General fing Co. ‘ 219 
Globe—-W _— Co. , 148 
Ri a gion Ty T. a" Cc 3 
emin, vy pew ~~ so. 136-137 
Royal 23) 
Typewriter Distributing Syn. 230 
Type pewriter Em um 235 
, Samuel, Company 231 
Publishers 
All Outdoors, Inc. . 241 
Atlas Publishing Co. 219 
Ben Franklin Library Ass'n. 10 
wr , Sores © © vet The 14 
9 
— clo ~ hy Deltegetie Co. 17-20 
| International Bible House 215 
Infico Co., The . 215 
Nelson Doubleday 15 
Dativie, J. 8., Pub. Co. 230 
Puritan Establishing Co. 209 
Reilly & Britton 12 
Shuman, Geo. L., & Co. 13 
Smart Styles ‘ 193 
ompson Pub. Co 21 
University Research it 
Vir Publishing Se 221 








Residential 
Co-Educational Schools 25 
Foreign Schools . 2 
School for Boys 24-25 
School for Girls 22-23-24 
Special Schools 25 
Summer Camps 22 

Food Products 
American Jersey Cattle Club 178 
American Sugar Refining Co. 224 
Campbell Soup Company 133 
Cream of Wheat Co. 244 
Dwinell-Wright Company 205 
Nyal Chocolates 211 
Post Toasties 139 
Postum Co. Grape Nuts 4th Cover 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 170 
Toasted Corn Flakes 3rd Cover 
Wrigley, Wm., & Co. 201 
Whitman, Stephen F., & Son 202 
For the Home 
Alabastine Company — 214 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 183 
Bloomfield Mfg. Co. d 203 
Boyle, A. 8., & Co. 231 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 149 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co. 145 
Grand Rapius Refrigerator Co 170 | 
Hartshorn, Stewart 203 
McCray Refrigerator Company 205 
Metal Stamping Company . 166 
Monroe Refrigerator Co. 202 
Ostermoor & Co. ; 171 
Pratt & Lambert Co. 163 

Furniture 
Brooks Mfg. Co 221 
Come-Packt Furniture Cc ompany 195 
Quality Furniture C 165 

Heating and Lighting System 
American Radiator Co 141 
Gaumer, John L., Co. 165 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 142 
Peck-Williamson Mfg. Co. 197 

Insurance 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 7 
Postal Life Insurance Co. 26 
Travelers Insurance Co. 237 

Jewelry and Silverware 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co., The 157 
Ingersoll, Rob't. H., & Bro. 2 
International Silver Co. 140 
Tiffany & Company 1 

Miscellaneous 
Amer. Toca one & Telegraph Co. 147 
Associated a. Picture Co. 214 
Barnes, W. & John, Co. 219 
Chicago aan Co 222 
Cocroft, Susanna 224 
Grace Mildred Culture 226 
Fitz Chemical Co 177 
Keeley Institute 214 
Monumental Bronze Co. 200 
Munn & Co. 214 
Novelty C peor Co 204 
Owen, Richard 214 
Schiefflein & Co 188 
Siggers, E. G. 214 
Von Boeckman, Paul 200 
Vapo-Cresolene Co. 178 
Vinol 221 


Seeds, Poultry and Incubators 


Revey Tree 7 Co. > . 214 

Dreer, Henr-. 210 
Glen Bros., A 211 
Herbert, David & Son . . - 210 


Sporting Goods 


Carnie, Goudie Mfg.Co. . . . 203 
Detroit. Boat Co 219 
Iver ay Arms & Cycle Co. ase 


| Kenyon L. Co. . 7 


Likly, Tienes & Co. 


223 
Mead Cycle Co. 214-235-219 
. 235 





National Veneer Products ; 
Old Town Canoe Co. . . . . 160 
Steffey Mfg. Co. : . . 230 
Toilet Articles 
Fairbank, N. K., Co. «§ ae 
Ivory Goap ‘ 28 
Lablache Face Powder 204 
bert Pharmacal Co 219 
Muhlens & Kropf? 182 
Newskin Company 182 
Potter Drug & Chemical Co. . . 154 
Travel 
Clark, Frank C 217 
Hamb ~American Line 217 
Schumacher, A., & € 216 
Southern Railway 216 
Where-to-Go Bureau ; . 216 
Wearing Apparel 
B. V. D. Company 208 
Chalmers owe Co. 153 
Edgarton, C. A ate. Co. 204 
Florsheim Shoe _ 160 
Head, Clarence 20 
Phoenix Knittin Ww orks 151 
Price, E. 234 
Regal Shoe'O 208 
World's Star Knitting Co. . 204 
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A Complete New Revision 


of the entire work—entirely reset from new type and 
the only encyclopeedia that is up-todate. The same 
careful method of editing that has made the first edi- 
tion the standard of authority throughout this country. 


Contents 


The New Edition will consist of 22 volumes of matter 
and an additional volume of ‘Courses of Reading and 
Study,"’ covering about 18,000 pages, with over 1,000 
separate maps (in colors) of cities, states and 
countries, and full-page engravings illustrating the 
text; many of these in colors, the result of ten or 
more separate printings. 


Thin Paper 


It will be printed on “University Bible Paper” 
manufactured especially for this edition. The vol- 
umes will be about one inch thick and weigh less 
thaa three pounds. 


Comprehensiveness 


The work will contain over 70,000 distinct articles, 
among which are many not to be found in any other 
Encyclopedia, due in part to the fact that the 


Lateness of the Work 


makes possible the insertion of many new topics, 
and second, because of the great comprehensive- 
ness of the work. 

Dictionary Topics will be excluded except where 
a dictionary term may be considered a pure encyclo- 
peedic subject. 


International, yet American 


The work will be broadly international in its num- 
ber and treatment of subjects, but thoroughly Amer- 
ican in its viewpoint of these subjects. 


Standard Authority 


The first edition of the New International En- 
cyclopeedia is the standard authority in practically 
every important public libr and educational 
a in this country. Wehave no hesitation, 

re, in referring the general public to the 
io of these institutions for information as 





ouncement: 


Publication of the 


SECOND EDITION 
ew International ‘Encyclopeedi 


A new edition of the New International Encyclopedia, to be 
known as a Second Edition, is now in course of preparation, the 
first volumes of which will be ready for delivery to the public 


ON OR ABOUT APRIL 15th. 


to its superiority. C 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Its Practical Value 


_Of the first edition, The American Library Associ- 
ation, (A. L. A.) says: “This is the best Encyclopeedia 
for ready reference.” 

Of the first edition more sets have been sold than 
of any other modern encyclopedia. 
_ Therefore, every scholar, every reader, every 
library, and every institution of learning will wish 
to know of this great Second Edition. 


Special Introductory Price 


Our method of selling the Second Edition will be 
exactly the same as was maintained in selling the 
first edition; that is 


A special introductory price 
will be allowed to those who 
place their order with us before 
or during publication. 


The price will steadily advance as publication 
progresses. Therefore, if you would buy the En. 
cyclopedia at the lowest price at which it will ever 
be “offered, your order should be placed with us im- 
mediately. The volumes will be delivered as 
rapidly as they come from the press, all 
charges paid. ; 
Research Bureau. Each subscriber to this = ri 
Second Edition will become a member or 
of our International Research Bureau Qe" Mec. M 
and may, without expense, consult We — 
this bureau freely on any or every rs 4 14. 
subject of interest found in read- oY 

ing or conversation. oe M 

If you will send us coupon ns Dodd, Mead 
attached, full information 4 & Company 








will be given regarding vr 449 Fourth Ave., 
publication and special VV New York City 
price. 1 ba 


Address, * ¥ 
DODD, MEAD... 
& CO., New r 


Send me full information 
regarding your Second 
Edition of the New Inter- 
4 national Encyclopedia with 


York City 3* al letails of special price, etc 
o 
/ Name 
Vv / 
< P Occupation 
/ Bus. Address 
Residence puaqnooutananes 
CO State —— 
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Bargains If Bought TODAY 


The Ben Franklin Library Association, a co-operative group of book-lovers, organized 
to supply its members with choice editions at minimum cost, has on hand a few surplus sets 
of fine books. 

To clear the stock-rooms for a big consignment of new books for members, we here offer for 
the first time to McClure’s readers at enormous savings of from 30% to 70%, the sumptuous 
sets listed below, beautifully bound in special covers, and profusely illustrated with half-tones 
and engravings. 






































Here, at last, is your chance to get, not only at these wonderfully low prices, but by little t 
monthly payments, books you have always wanted for evening after evening of pleasure. 
Books which your library should have in order to be complete. ' 

4eter's) 
. ‘ 

Science Library A, Conan Doyle Edition 

In the fascinating field of mystery and imaginative problems, Conan 
ary ceecity . - Doyle is the unchallenged leader. His masterly detective stories estab- 

16 Vols. 1000 Illus. A Library necessity The be st lished a new school in literature. “Sherlock Holmes"’ is a household 

Half Leather thought of the greatest _minds. word This beautiful edition never before offered except to original 

Darwin's Origin of Spec ies, subscribers ata Aigher price. The — delight the eye—the type 

) ont Man. , = page is large, imprint clear, paper espe 

x oe FP 7... — — cially made for this edition The illus 

ee ee trations are full-page photogravures, 

er in ~Te. Spencer : . Only a Sew sets now left. 
tducation: irst principles. ? 

+ arama Oe Sous : B ~~ of Muhlbach $s A Btudy in M.- 4-2 Wy -—ye Four. 

ater. aeckel’s Evolution ° ° A Duet with an Occasional Chorus. The Refogees 

"Man. “Other Worlds Tha. | Historical Romances The Newoires!sheroe Wlmer Kednen See 

” 6 * oo e Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. The White Compeny 

Ours, The Sun, Man and 18 Volum 40 Ul Tragedy of Keresko and The Green Flag. 

the Glacial Period,” ‘Ancient S ayaa e- Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

Life-History of Earth.” Three-Quarter Leather The Stark Munroe Letters and Round the Red Lamp 

- - . Micah Clark. The Hound of the Baskervilles. 

os The Great Shadow and Unele Sense 

Subscription Price $40.50 These are historical romances in a real sense Sennd dca andes Art Bechran 

: a -strong, vivid stories full of action, conflict eatin Wi diniaiantls Heitin estate 902.90 

Our Price 19.50 i constantly sustained interest. The deeds ginal Subscribers. . . S42 

and constantly sustained interes e deeds, Gor Price (en cacy terme)... .. .988.15 
and the people with which they deal, are such 
that most persons of ordinary culture are 
somewhat ashamed to be ignorant of them. 
yas of Prussia wth : 
atx orate | Jane A 
Famous Characters | tapes sot Bisede Goo be and Schiller ane Austen 
° Queen Hortense The of Berlin 
of History Marie Antoinette and Wer Son ——Lowise of Prussia and Her Times 12 Vols. 
Prince Eugene and Mis Times Old Fritz and the New Era ‘ 
ae » Vols. The Daughter of an Empress Andreas Hofer 66 Color Illustrations 
ustrat joseph Wl, and His Court Mohammed Ali and His House Ss lame % Mes. 
Grey Art Cloth : : : 
y Frederick the Great and fis Court Henry Vil. and Catherine Parr 
History and Biography, written Original Price : $72.00 Macaulay said , thahenpease hes actions 
} } } ) F ce equal nor second; but among those who, 

Ale h ‘de ; Willi : ame . - Our Price . 31.75 in the delineation of « heres ter, approached 

alexan er. nam we on nearest the great master, we have no 

= r Alfred_ the —-- Mary hesitation in placing Jane Austen.” Jane 
ueen of Scots, eopatra, Austen's characters add to our mental 

Hernando Cortez, Josephine, Queen Elizabeth, Henry IV, ircle men and women whose preserice enriches our life. Readers 

oinette 3 “aes. ete the yreg and critics are alike re-awakening to her quiet but potent genius. 

Marie Antoinette, Julius Caesar, Peter the Great, Best edition ever published Oniy edition containing Letters of 

. ; 7 * - S Donal i es o ub ed. iy edi © aining tt 

Hannibal, Py rrhus, Nero, . Rom ulus, Genghis Khan, Jane and Emma Austen. Sixty-~six beautiful color plates. De luxe in 

Darius the Great, Xerxes, Cyrus the Great. every particular. 

Subscription Price $60.00 Subscription Price . ; .. .$72.00 

Our Price 17.75 Our Price . ...29.78 














Our Special Clearance Offer 


Return Books at Our Expense if not Pleased 
Send no money. Just sign the coupon and mail at once. The books will go to you at our expense and may 
be returned at our expense if you don’t find them fully satisfactory in every particular. 
These choice sets are few and orders must be filled IN TURN as received, so make selection and order at once. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

















[ . 7 a . ? 
Ben Franklin Library Association Mark here Special Price 
Hale Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen :— You may send me in accordance with your special clearance offer those 
sets marked hereon. If, after examination, I am not pleased with the books I will notify | Conan Doyle $28.75 


you so that they may be returned without expense to me. If I keep the books I will send 
one dollar in 10 days as first pa} ment, and will pay $2.00 per month thereafter until | Muhlbach 31.75 
the balance of } our special price shown hereon is paid 


























Austen 29.75 
Name Famous Characters 17.75 
Address Science Library 19.50 


Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 
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The Writing on the Wall 


It was at the famous feast of Belshazzar, King of Babylon, that 
the prophet Daniel read the awful dictum—‘“‘Mene, Mene, Tekel 

_Terra-cotta : Upharsin.”” That night Cyrus and his army captured the city, but 
cylinder containing not until thousands of years later was unearthed the inscribed 
Cyrus Pthe story cylinder that told the real story of the “Fall of Babylon.” This 
“Fall of Babylon” curious account, which is very different from the popular version, 
is but one of many thousand “original documents’ contained in 


The Library of Original Sources 


now for the first time available to the general public. This remarkable Library has previously been sold by subscription, 
but by purchasing the ¢r/*re unsold edition trom the publishers we secured it at an aésolute/y unheard of reduction 
Therefore we are able to offer a few sets to McClure’s readers at 


AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 























Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we will tell you how to get the Library on EASY 


d 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS, and mail you FREE a book of rare documents showing curious 
quickly. of the Ancients. Remember there are only a limited number of sets, so act 
uickly . bg Si coupon NOW. You assume no obligation. No salesman will call. 
he book is LE 


THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought t's turning upside down old 
notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock- sotto sources of our knowledge on ALL SUB 
JECTS OF HUMAN INTER zs . from the earhest civilization down to today—the inside facts 
which the average person has never even heard of 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spe nt 10 years gathering the contents of this 
great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in al! parts of the globe were 
uncovered, and age-buried hier ~lyphics on monuments, tablets, sun-baked bricks 
and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked the hidden litera- 

ture of every age, ancient, medieval and modern, to find the yriginal documents” 

that shaped the civilizations and influenced the thought and life of the world. 

Nothing like it has ever been attempted or thought of before Tou'll be amazed 

at the wealth of information this unique library contains 


DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians 5000 B. C. had a Bible? Do you 
know that the Assyrian literature gives the story of the Creation?—Do you 
know that books and newspapers were printed in Asia thousan ds of 
years before printing was invented by Gutenberg?—Did YOU eve 

read Columbus’ personal log of his great voyage? — Do you know 

that there occurred in Medieval England the first great Socialist 
protest?—Do you know by what unique process Harvey 

onstrated the circulation of the blood? Do you knov 

Machiavelli was, or what world famous treatise | 


YOULL FIND THEM ALL and thousand 

equally as curious and important — in the Library of 

Sources. Every document is in the exact words of the « 

translated; every cortribution is from the actual eye wit 

person who took part; every idea is in the words of the tt book of rare documents 

investigator, discoverer or inventor —_ showing rious inscriy 
tions of ¢ Ancients, an 

JACK LONDON SAYS:—''It is a whole y itself P .. Se ses noe nog 


certainly never could spare these books from y shelves a the book as 3 you send me 


Send me the FREE 


10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, deep, 
red leather; full page illustrations, pure silk head- 
bands, printed in large, clear type on handmade paper, 
gold tops—a triumph of book-maker’s art. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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The $10,000.00 Prize Novel 


Diane of the Green Van 


l 
H 


i 
E 








By Leona Dalrymple 


————iti a, A truly remarkable story of 


the open, in which love, laugh- 
ter, mystery, surprise and ad- 
venture follow the Arcadia 
trail of the Green Van. 


The Best of Over 500 
Manuscripts 


submitted in this great novel con- 
i) test, which brought forth many stories 
; of exceptional merit. 


eB Sr ie ew a TR 








Ss |} DIANE of the GREEN VAN 





LEONA DALRYMPLE 
who was awarded the largest single prize ever given S. td McClure) stands out in all re- 


for any novel Though under thirty 


in our estimation and in that of the 


judges ( Miss Ida M. Tarbell and Mr. 


Miss Dalrymple 


takes her place immediately among the foremon spects as a novel of unusual brilliancy. 


novelats of } ome rica 


A Fascinatingly Independent Heroine 


is Diane Westfall, 
in woods and fields, only to meet unexpected 
and thrilling adventures, from which she could 
never have escaped had it not been for the 
watchfulness of her resourceful lover. 


A True-to-Life Hero 


who determinedly persists in being the protector 

of this high-spirited beautiful girl. 

He re is a book for the book-lover weary of ‘‘problem”’ and 
““sex’’ novels — the book to choose to brighten your gray 

days and those of friends. Buy it today— at all book shops. 


Publishers 


who, wearied by social restraint, turns to a life 


Delightfully Illustrated by Reginald Birch 
$1.35 Net 


Reilly & Britton Chicago 
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tury—epoch-making speeches that moved not only audiences but Nations. 
all here just as they were 







Like Hearing 


ee the Greatest 
Speeches Ever Made 


without stirring from your chair 





The brightest thoughts of the world’s 
most famous orators—the wittiest sayings 
of the wittiest men of the Nineteenth Cen- 
They are 
delivered by these distinguished speakers, and gathered 


in such form as to instruct and entertain you where and when you will. 








300 
After-Dinner Speeches 
by ae H. Choate, Ben- 
jamin Yisraell, James G. 
Biaine, Wm. M. Evarts, John 
Hay, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sir Henry Irving, Chauncey 
M. Depew: Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mark Twain, Henry 
W. Grady, Joseph Jefierson, 
Robt. G.iIngersol!, Seth Low, 
Albert J. Beveridge, Wood- 

row Wilson, etc. 


150 Great Addresses 
by Lyman Abbott, Charles 
Dudiey Warner, William Cul- 
len Bryant, Rufus Choate, 
Theodore Revsevelt, Arthur 
J. Balfour, Jonathan P. Dolli- 
ver, Edward Eggleston, Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone, Charles 
Francis Adams, John L 
Spaulding, Joseph Chamber 
lain, Grover Cleveland, Fisher 
Ames, Lawrence Barrett, 
Heary Drummond, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, William 
Jennings Bryan, etc. 


60 Classics 

and Popular Lectures 
by Charles A. Dana, Robt. J. 
Burdette, Russell H. Conwell, 
Canon Farrar, John B 
Gough, Andrew Tang. Wen- 
dell Phillips, Josh Bill! 
John Tyndall, Geo. William 
Curtis, Artemus Ward, Paul 
DuChaillu, John B. Gordon, 
Newell Dwight Hillis, John 
Morley, John Ruskin, Henry 
M. Stanley, Wu Ting Fang, 
ete. 

2,000 Short Stories 

and Anecdotes 

by Mark Twain, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Horace Porter, 
Champ Clark, Joseph H 
Choate, John M. Alien, etc 











The 


Modern Eloquence 


Consists of Ten Beautiful, Ri hly Bound Volumes, elaborately indexed, beauti- 
fully illustrated with over 80 photogravures on Japanese vellum; paper, presswork 
and bindings of very highest quality Having recently purchased the plates of 
this work, and with them a limited number of sets, we are able to offer you 


A Wonderful Bargain 


Send us the attached coupon at once, and we will tell you how to get the Library on Easy 
onthly Payments, and with our terms we will also mail you Henry W. Grady’'s Great 
Lecture, “The Race Problem’ ‘FREE. Reprinted from the work itself. Ch emp Cl lark 
os a: ; 
says— most f after speech within memory of any living man. li 
the coupon places you under no obligation to buy. If you are interested, tear it off and se all} it Ne we 


Don't wait. The offer is limited 
IY niferheter 
CL MAN 











Are YOU ever asked to respond 
to a Toast, to Write an Address 
or to Make a Speech? 


If so you will find these volames 
the greatest help imaginable, be- 
cause | contain ——_ every 
variety of good pattern for the 
various classes of oratory. And 
many an inexperienced banquet 
chairman, toastmaster or honored 
gree casting he!plessly about 

im for a good story or appropri- 
ate remarks, has found here just 
the inspiration needed. 


This Great Work is Sole 
Occupant of a New Field 


It has neither predecessor nor 
competitor, The most brilliant 
men of the world endorse it un- 
qualifiedly. To read it is a liberal 
eduacation—a treasure trove of in- 
formation accessible in no other 
form. ‘No intelligent man_ or 
woman can fail to be moved by 
the words gathered here—words 
which have brought men to tears rs 
or laughter, to pity or scorn, to Name 
indignation or repentance. Each address 
isa separate gem and from the stand- Address 
ouint of taaptention alone ts getectess. L Smee ee ee ee 





— @MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE LECTURE® "| 


a GEO. L. “SHUMAN & CO., Dept. 62 , Ohio Building, Chicago 
Please send me free lecture and full description of Mod- 
' ern Eloquence with special prices and terms. 


Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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The Only Photograph in Existence 


of HAROLD BELL WRIGHT and his family 
Place your order now for 


The Eyes of the World 


and receive, free of charge, through 
your bookseller on publication day, 
a reproduction of this photograph, 
size 5x7, with biography and inter- 
esting life facts printed on the re- 
verse side, but in no way injuring 
the value or beauty of the picture. 
This Photographic Reproduction will 
be given free only to those placing 
their order for ‘‘The Eyes of the 
World’® before publication day, 
August 8. It can be secured in no 
other way. 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’S 


GREATEST NOVEL 
Will Be Published August Sth 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Uniformly Bound with His Other Novels, $1.35 Net 





‘The Eyes of the World’’ is a Real Romance of action, plot, counter-plot, mystery and love 
with the vigor of ‘‘That Printer of Udell’s,’’ the sweetness of ‘‘*The Shepherd of the Hills,’’ 
the power of ‘‘The Calling of Dan Matthews,’’ the grace of ‘‘The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ 
and the ripe thought of “‘Their Yesterdays’’ all woven into the most delightful story that 
Harold Bell Wright has yet written. 


By the Same Author 


The Winning of Barbara Worth 


The Book That Thrilled the World 


Sales Nearing Two Million Copies 
Now Published and Sold at 50 Cents Everywhere 


Note: Harold Bell Wright does not contribute to any magazine. His books are not pub- 
lished as serials. His books are not shown in moving pictures but they are dramatized and 
produced on the regular stage under leased rights. 


Publishers, The Book Supply Company, Chicago 
Established 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street 
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time 


the best thing ever—something 


I always thought Travel a source 
just got the two together. And 
10,000 sets of Chambers’ best works 
will go free to the quick thinkers 
and quick actors. 


You Get Travel Until January, 1916 


Not only do you get the books free, but you 
get Travel Magazine for the rest of this year 
1914, and for the whole of 1915. For the rest 

of this year and for all of next year you will 

travel in its pages to the far ends of the earth. 

You will see Khartoum, and Calcutta, Siberia 
and the highest peak of the Andes; the Cote d’Azur 
with its fashionable, gay throng, and the dark in- 
terior of Africa. You will open your mind to cos- 
mopolitan thought and idea; you breathe in the air 
of the whole wide world. You will have thousands of 


beautiful p pictures and thous: inds of gleaming beautiful pages “ text. Places to 
which you have been before wil! live again for you The places to which you have not 
yet gone will hold out their charm of newness and adventure. 


You Have One Chance ‘fa 25 


10,000 sets of Chambers are all Ihave. When you remember that 250,000 people took his 
last book when it appeared—and that thousands take et el Magazine anyway without 
any persuading, you see that there are about 550,000 peo le who will want these 10,000 
sets. To get yours, send the coupon today before one of the others gets ahead of you. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY - - ° - Locust Valley, N. Y. 


HE 
FIGHTING 
CHANCE 


parments to $1 


Chambers’ 
4 Biggest 
Novels 


, 
I have for you this 





take it from these few words in a printed page. 
Robert W. Chambers is the biggest seller there is—and 


ul eash payment yo 
1 prefer your books in rich 4¢ leather, change 


REE 


S a great combination 


the biggest author 


in the United States and 
a riagazine you ought to have. 
& Sitting down here in my little 

home in Locust Valley I just figured 
out that the way to rake money was to give people 


so good that they’d 
Now 


So I 


These Four— 


Robert W. Chambers has 
written 30 books—all joy- 
ously received and eagerly 
read by the American pub- 
lic. Of these, four are really 
great—they will live when 
the other 26 have gone the 
way of sensations. These 
four you get here: 


1: The Danger Mark 

2: The Firing Line 

3: The Younger Set 

4: The Fighting Chance 


Bound in red silk cloth, 
stamped in gold, full of pic- 
tures by Wenzell and others 


Free on Approval! 
Send the coupon without money 
You get the four novels free on ap 
proval, to be sent back at my ex 
pense if they're not better thar 
you expect Othe: wise you pay 
for the magazine in little monthly 
payments. All I ask is that you 
add 35 cents to the cost of the 
magazine for shipping. Send 
No money now 

Do you think I could do this 
for you if I had a fine office 
in New York and a big 
stafft Rent and light 
and heat cost very 
little here in Locust 
Valley — and I'm 
my own staff 


of endless joy. 

























Leeust Valley, 
N.Y. 


Please enter my name 
for Trave! Magazine un- 
til January, 1916, and pend 
me Free the four best nov 

els of Robert W. Chambers, in 
silk cloth. If {don’t like the 
books I will return them at your 








for 4 months to pey for Travel until den 
vary, 1916 and shipping charges on the 
books. The books themse!ves are to cost me 


may send $4 with order, 


~~ 
a month for 6 months—or send $5.50 cash. 








The Marketplace of the World for 


Guaranteed Goods 
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The Raise 





What would a raise in salary mean to YOU? 


The satisfaction of going home with a good-sized raise 
should mean more to the ambitious man than anything elise. 
It means more than money—it means success. It means 
that you are a better man this year than you were the year 
before. It means that you are capable of new responsibilities. 
It also means that you are a big man now and important 
where you were a small man and unimportant before. 


SALARY GUARANTEE 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPOND.- 
ENCE GUARANTEES that you will receive an in- 
crease of fifty per cent over your present salary with- 
in three years from the date of your enrollment; or, 
failing in this, the School guarantees to refund to you 
the full amount paid for your course. 








| 272 Main Street 


BECOME 
ANURSE 


\ E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
urses Our graduates 
number 7ooo—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How 
I Became a Nurse” —244 
pages with actual experi- 
ences of Chautauqua 
Nurses. Forty-eight illustrated lesson pages sent free to all inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly at spare moments 
mn your own home You hear the liv.ng voice of a native 
profes ~ pronounce each word and phrase. In a surprisingly 
hort time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE- PHONE METHOD 


ROSENTHAL’S | PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Dise or Cylinder Records. Can be used on your own 
talking machine. Sen! for Particulars and Booklet. 

The nguage-Phone Method 
Buildin, West 45th Stree 





















8 Putn 


BE A BANKER 


Learn a profession at home that will give you standing and independence 

Splendid opportunities Pleasant we “= short borrr, all holidays eoriy 

vacation with pay, good salary jowa in six months. free. 
EDGAR G ALCORN, PRES 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BAXKING. 106 Mclene Building, Columbes 


























Special Salary Guarantee Offer 


This is the most wonderful offer ever made by any educational 
institution. We positively guarantee to raise your salary or re- 
fund every penny you have paid us for your course. This guarantee 
is backed by our sixteen years’ experience in correspondence in- 
struction—by a school that has succeeded because it has been true 
to its principles of giving the students the instruction for which 
the ; enrolled 


dust say to yourself: ‘‘I am tired of earning a smal! salary; I 


am tired of sticking at the same old job—tired of seeing other men 
get good positions and big pay =— I seem to be simply tagging 
glong. behind. Lam going to sign this coupon now and see what 
AMERICAN SC HOO , OF COR RES? ONDE NCE can do for me. 


Lam going to accept their salary guarantee and make good.” 
Thousands of young men have accepted this offer and we have 
raised their salaries over fifty per cent. What we have done for 
these men, we can do for you. Just think of it! Yoursuccess in 
bay may depend upon whether you sign and send this coupon to- 
day or not. Why not do it right now—before you turn the page 

and forget it? 


American School 


of Correspondence. Chicago. USA. 





Your Opportunity Coupon 
Check the course you want and mail the coupon now 
American Scheel of Coreen, Chicago, U.S. A. 


viens ad me your Bulletin and advise me how I can qualify for ff | 
the po = mashed “ "x." McClure 4-14 












Lawyer 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Private Secretary 
Accountant 


.. Bleetrieal Engineer 
Elee. Light & Power Supt. 
Electrical Wireman 

.. Telephone Expert 
Architect 
Building Contractor 

. Architectural Draftsman 
Streetaral Draftsman 

. Structaral Engineer 
Concrete Engineer 

. Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 
Mechanical Engineer ° Mevi 
Me banieal Draftsman ... San 


..-- Cost Accountant 
. Cert'l'd Public Ace’nt 
Anditor 
Kusiness Manager 
Fire tos. Inspector 
Fire Ins. Adjuster 
Fire Ins. Expert 
¢ Picture Op’r 
y Engineer 
gation Engineer 
.. Textile Boss 
College Preparatory 
. Auto. Mechanician 











Municipal Engineer 
Gas Engine Engineer 
Gas Tractor Engineer 








NAME.. 


ADDRESS .......- 
cs Se St ee St a Se a a et a <a 








COLLEGE Let Us Help YOU Get There 


PREPARE quickly for entrance to Medical—Law—En- 
gineering— Pharmacy Schools. Write for our New 
Method “Home Study Course." 


BROOKS CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Dept. MC, Schiller Bidg., Chicage 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Fditor, 
Lippiecott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 


The Home Correspond School 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 145. Springfield, Mass. 


(= JLANGUAGE S ez 


German— French-English 
Italian— Spanish 
or any other language learned quickly and 
easily by either the Cylinder or Dise Cor 
tinaphone Method at home Write for 
FREE booklet today; EASY payment plan. 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
1087 Mecca Rullding, 1600 B’way, cor. 48th St., N. Y. 


wr STAMMER 


“How To Stop Stamme ring’ "—a treatise on ‘‘Scientific Talking 
and ope he ining Boy me your impediment with 
at ‘rice B1. School po ¢ FREE 
M. L. ‘tt ATET 1 p Principal of the Pacific School for 
Stammerers, 1918 GROVE STREET, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


LEARN TO WRITE EARN < 8S ~ 9100 


ADVERTISEMENTS We can positively yabgm Yo by ma 
How ot ey Your Salary. Book mailed free. vis 
co., 5 Page Building, Chicago, Ill. or 150 Nassau Street. New York 


LE ARN wJEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
Abigh AR audeasily jcarned trade, taucht thoroughly by mail. We will teach the be 
@inner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. We will siso im- 
prove the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog 

The Engraving School, 65 Page Bidg.. Michigan Ave.. Chieago, II! 


yo CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn thoroughly uncer 


























































our perfect method; many sell their stories before completing the 
_— We help those who want to sell their —. Write for a 


__ School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 65 Page Building, Ch 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 
Learn to draw. will teach you by 
ie to Xk. te magarines and 
Bewspapers. Send for Catalog. 
















Shop thru McClure’s—for honest goods 
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-FINAL DATE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS | 
‘BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN PRICE | 
WILL BE MAY 28TH 
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PAA RRA Anns 


The two old sayings which preach promptness, 


y . . . . $3 
“Strike while the iron is hot” and 
“Make hay while the sun- shines,” take it for granted that every one 
knows how soon iron cools and how soon rain comes. But some 
people are surprised when the spirit of these adages is expressed 
in the suggestion that it would be judicious to purchase the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica today. 


—— 


Price to be $29 


to $50 More 


End of the 
Direct Sale 


to the Public 


HE public 
has been ob- 
serving, with 


satisfaction, month 
after month, that the 
price of the work is 
very moderate, and 
that the system of 
partial payments 


makes it easy for THE FAMOUS INDIA PAPER EDITION a matter of course. 


almost anybody to Each volume (1000 pages) but 1 inch thick, Bound On the contrary, it 
obtain the work. in Full Flexible Sheepskin is exceptional. 


N o Ml o1 ¢ 
Monthly Pay 


ments 


OQ many pur- 
chasers—more 
than 60,000— 


have already made 
their hay, and they 
have had so much to 
say about its excel- 
lence, that sunny 
weather is taken as 


ee hn 














Plain rules of business, as inexorable as the laws of nature, make it inevitable that the terms 





upon which the new Encyclopaedia Britannica will be sold after the next few weeks shall be such 
as to yield a profit commensurate with the very large investment ($1,500,000) which the production 
of this new summary of all human knowledge necessitated. 

It could not have been so good a book as it is if it When the haymaker neglects the chance the brief 
had been made with so small a capital investment as to sunshine gives him, he is at any rate indulging himself 
warrant its being permanently sold on the present terms. by postponing hard work. But the reader who defers 

Those who purchase the book later, instead of the acquisition of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is, for 
availing themselves of the present opportunity, will some time, denying himself the use of the most delight- 
pay from $29 to $50 more than the present low prices, ful and the most serviceable of books—foregoing a 
and will pay that higher price in cash. pleasure that may be his today. 

On the last page of this notice stands the order form A name inscribed in the space 


+ 





vided for it there is a name added to those who are, at the present moment, striking 








“ h Ss. 









NEW YORK, 120 West 32d Street CHICAGO. —People’s Gas Bldg. 
(Sixth Floor) 
PHILADELPHIA, 945 Drexel Bldg. i: .: ) : oe Kent Bldg. 





SAN FRANCISCO . Monadnock Bldg. 


NOW 


N 
; 








(See next three pages) 
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Wall St., New York 


City Ban« 


America 
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VOITLOLAALLATED: 
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Vo man of business...can afford to be without it!” 


—Vice President of the National City Bank, New York 





The largest bank 


Any day down at the National City Bank 
in Wall Street, you will find the New Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica in use in a working 
business library that is the product of the 
highest grade of business acumen. 


The Standard Oil Interests have never 
been behindhand in seizing upon aids to 
success. The men conducting this great 
institution appreciate the value of expert 
knowledge that is available any time it is 
wanted, and on any possible sort of occasion. 
They are men quick to recognize the latest 
and best means for improving efficiency. 
They make money work, whether they put it 
into an encyclopaedia or a share of stock. 
And they know that system counts, in making 
information accessible, no less than in the 
handling of checks. Zhe Encyclopaedia 
Britannica systematizes all knowledge. 


A large manufacturer of flavoring extracts 
found that the information the book gave him 
about materials used in his business was 
alone worth more than its price. 


A big company engaged in the manufacture of steel and brass products 


had the article on Iron and Steel reproduced for special use in connection with 


its business 


the English speaking world.” 


LHI 





Howarp 
Subscriber 


An expert on commerce, writing of the industrial articles, says: 
“ This work ought to finda place on the shelves of every manager of big works in 


NEW 


Orrice Liprary 


SS 


Ce 
With the Britannica on second shelf from top 


MPANY 





ELLoTT 
No 


13707 


or THE CwuRTIs 


PHILADELPHIA, 


CYCLOPAEDIA 








WHERE THE NEW EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN.- 
NICA IS IN DAILY USE 





A few representative firms out 
of many thousand subscribers in 
the world of finance, business 
manufacturing, etc. 


Fidelity Casualty Co. 

Tiffany & Co 

John Wanamaker 

American Telephone & Telegraph 


Co 

Berkshire Life Ins. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh 

New York Edison Co 

Home Life Insurance Co. 

American News Co. 

New York Life Insurance Co. 


International Harvester Co., 
Chicago. 

American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass 

Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co 


South Bend, Ind 
National Tube Co. Pittsburgh 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., Hart 
ford, Conn 
Equitable Life Ins. Co 








BRIM 


ANNICA 


llth Edition (Published by The Cambridge University Press) is the most highly perfected in- 


strument for making knowledge available for use. 


It is the only complete systematized inventory 


of all the knowledge that has practical value, and is the product of the organized co-operation of 
acknowledged leaders of the world's thought in every department of human activity. 


100,000 


more than 2,000 public libraries, all of the great 
newspapers, hundreds of banks, manufacturing cor- 
porations, thousands of business men, lawyers, doc- 


tors, clergymen, engineers have bought it. 


The 


book reviewers have referred to it in the most flat- 
tering terms, and it is being sold in every country of 
the world where the English language is spoken. 


Fifteen hundred practical experts and spe- 
cialists 


from 21 countries worked together on 


a systematic plan to produce this entirely new 


PUBLISHING 


Pa. 


work, and the unprecedented sum 
of $1,500,000 was spent to make 
it. 


Whether you are a manager 
or clerk, banker, merchant, manu- 
facturer or salesman, steel man or 
grocer, this work has a claim upon 
you. It renders a service unparal- 
leled in this day of specialization. 





“The best library for the busi- 
ness man. Progressive firms should 
see to it that it is not only in 
their offices, but in the homes of 
those on whom their business suc- 
cess depends,” says a specialist on 
business system. 


NSNNNNNNNNRLNNNNNAANAAANNAANANNNNNNNNNNAAAANAAAAAANAANAAAAAANAAAAAAAAANND 


Americans are using daily this wonderful new encyclopaedia, which 
tells the whole story of human knowledge in a new way, in the 
light of the most recent research and in readable and interesting language. 
most successful book of our time, and the most useful. 


It is the 


Every university library, 
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Hon. WiriraM C. Reprie.p Gsorce WesTINGHOUSE Evsert H. Gary 
Subscriber No. 15021 Subscriber 986 Subscriber No. 29705 














ORDER NOW AND AVOID DELAY IN DELIVERY) 





The stock now on hand will, it is believed, be sufficient to meet temporary requirements. But it is obviously 

impossib le to anticipate the actual demand for the Encyclopaedia Britannica consequent upon the impending 
change in the method of sale and increase in price. The demand for wheat, for steel rails, for boots and shoes, 
or any other staple product, is known within reasonable approximation from year to year 

But no one can foretell the probable sale of an indispensable book. The wide publicity given to the 
announcement of the withdrawal of the monthly payment privilege and the advance in the price has been followed 
by an increase of 125 per cent in the daily sales. Should this continue, another printing of the work will prove 
to be necessary. The printing of a comparatively small edition of 5,000 sets (145,000 vols.) requires the uninter 
rupted running of 16 cylinder presses for a period of six months. India paper, furthermore, is only supplied by 
one mill, while the production of the skins for binding will involve a contract for leather far beyond the ordinary 
demands upon the leather manufacturers. 

Will it be necessary for the publishers to print the Encyclopaedia Britannica again before the present 
sale ends? 

How many more sets will be required before May 28th, when the sale will be closed? 

These are questions which cannot be answered, as this advertisement goes to press, and they can only be 
answered within the next few weeks by subscribers themselves. 

Those who make use of the order form accompanying this notice will be sure of prompt delivery. But 
prompt delivery cannot be guaranteed beyond a certain number of orders, and subscribers who delay sending their 
orders until May may be informed that they will have to wait until October or November before the books will 
reach them 


ik MEDIATE delivery of complete sets can be guaranteed in the case of orders that shall be received promptly. 
















Hi . ’ we shall be glad to send you 
any definite information you wish. 
Ask us any question about the books that you want ‘answered. Ask us to mail you: 


(1) Our elaborate prospectus with a description of the book, illustrations from it and specimen 
ages printed on India paper, or 
(2) The handsome book of portraits of 564 (out of 1500) contributors to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica—a graphic presentation of the co-operation in this great library of the most eminent 
writers and men and women of action chosen from the whole civilized world, or 
(3) An illustrated ‘‘ Talk about the New Encyclopaedia Britannica,’’ by a member of the editorial 
staff, telling how t! : book was planned, made and published, or 
4) The beautifully illustrated pamphlet 
called ‘“‘Homes and Owners of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica,’’ which tells 
by pictures and text how varied is the 
appeal of the Britannica to people in all 
stations and in all parts of the world, or 
) A sample of the light, tough, opaque 
India paper, the use of which makes it 
possible to get 44,000,000 words into 29 
volumes occupying less than three feet 
of shelf, or 
A sample of the leather used for bind- 
ing. Tell us whether you wish to see 
sheep, morocco, or suede leather, or 
7) Asample volume of the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica itself on India paper, 
aoe f in sheep, morocco or suede, which 
will show you the “‘makeup,”’ the light- 
. ; aor - ness, convenience and elegance of the 
Copyright, Clinedinst Britannica and will give you a consider- 


1000 pages, 
1 in. thick 








Full Limp 
State, War anp Navy DerarTMENTS able sample of the contents of the book. Velvet Suede 
Bur_piInc—65 sets are in use in various This sample volume to be returned to (A favorite 


Government Departments us within 10 days binding) 
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( pay i@ss 


The Price ot f the new ww Encyclo- After May 28th 


$29 to $50 more than at present—will not be an extrava- 
an extravagance 
if p it needlessly, by neglecting this opportunity 


Monn 
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THI BINDING >  Achoice of four styles. Of these the dark red fuil morocco forms the handsomest 


addition to any library, worthy a collection of the most expensively-bound books. The 

leather is genuine African goat skin, full thickness of the hide; the greenish black sheepskin by its flexibility, 
the ease with which it is handled, and its comely appearance, has proved the most popular with the general public. 
The leather is of full thickness and shows the natural grain of the polished skin; the cloth binding, with stiff boards, 
is naturally the cheapest, but for a work likely to be used constantly for years, its durability cannot be guaranteed. 
There is also a beautiful binding, (India Paper) in full limp velvet suede, Prayer Book style, round corners, 





Form of Subscription for the LAST SALE on the 


Instalment System and Before the Price is Increased 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. 

Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1:th edition, 29 volumes, 

published by The Cambridge University Press, of England. I encloseg 
first payment 

being ( payment ia full) and I agree to send the second and all subsequent payments 
on the qsvmpepending day of each following month until payment is comptes, | in accord- 
ance with the style of binding and the terms of payment indicated by the X I have placed 
in one of the squares below, showing my selection. It is agreed that I shall keep the 
books, but the title does not pass to me until the total amount has been paid. Terms, 
F. O. B. New Yor 

Please indicate style of binding desired by marking a cross X in one of the 
squares shown below. 


INDIA PAPER. After this Sale these 
Strongly recommended, especially in Py ices W ill be 
the Leather bindings 


[] CLOTH (ordinary covers) | 


31 monthly payments of $>.00 
ro ‘4 


har $29.00 more, 


s « ‘ ' 17.59 f net” 
4 ; 34.81 | $166.75 cash. 
Cash Price ‘ 137.75 J 
L FULL SHEEPSKIN (flexible) ) 
87 monthly payments of $).00 $36.50 more, 
2 “ i. i.e. 
; - ‘ aa f $203.25 cash. 
Cash Price 166.75 

FULL L | SUEDE ) 

rayer-Book Style) 

16 monthly payments of . . $5.00 
ed . 7.50 | $45.00 more, 
22 , ‘ ; 10.00 : 
3s « ‘ 17.89 | sania 
 % 98 '65 $255.25 cash. 

= 52.94 
Cash Price ‘ 210.25 
[_] FULL MOROCCO (flexible). 
47 monthly payments of $5.00 $50.00 more, 
em . 18.52 Le., 
: + 4 $267.50 cash. 
Cash Price . 217.50 

cl i 1914. 

Name 


Address 


Occupation 
Lf in business ' 
add business address. \ 
If you wish to have a bookcase for the India paper impression, please mark a cross X 
in one of the squares shown below 
(1) Single tier, solid mahogany : $14.50 cash (or 3 monthly payments of $5.00after 
payments for the book are completed) 


[| (2) Two tier, solid mahogany: $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of $5.00 each). 











(See three preceding pages) 


gilt edges. The leather is of full thick- 
ness, and the color mole grey. The 
velvety surface offered by the natural 
nap of the leather is gratifying alike to 
the eye and the touch; having extreme 
flexibility, the backs may be folded 
against each other, and the volume may 
be doubled up and slipped into a coat 
pocket. (See photo on preceding page). 


INDIA PAPER AND OR.- 
DINARY PAPER  qheextra- 


ordinary 
compactness, flexibility, and lightness of 
the India paper edition, in its various 
bindings (occupying a cubic space of 
but 2 feet), immediately appealed to the 
general public. Of the 60,000 sets 
already bought, 914% have been on 
India paper and only 8%% (these being 
chiefly for public institutions) on ordin- 
ary paper, the same as that used for the 
old 9th Edition. 





AN ORDER FORM 


is printed opposite. It should be cut 
off and mailed at once. The reader, 
unless he wishes to deny himself and, 
it may be, his children, the possession 
of the most wonderful book in the 
world, has before him a simple alter- 
native: 

He can purchase the new Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica NOW for $4.75 
a volume, and while the option of 
making monthly payments is still 
open to him. 

OR 


he can obtain the work LATER, from 
an agent or bookseller, for $166.75 
cash, and proportionately higher 
prices in the leather bindings. 


Should you for any reason contem- 
plate purchasing the ordinary, or thick, 
paper impression, please write for a 
special order form. The present cash 
prices are Cloth $130.50 (to be increased 
$29.00), or 29 monthly payments of 
$5.00. Also bound in Half-Morocco. 
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Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life 
For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOG RAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn 820 to £50 a week. We aassiat 
these positions. Learn how you can 
Terms easy —living inexpeusive. Write 
for catalogue—NO W! 


ILLINOT COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois. 











> SHORTHAND 
IN 530 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic Syste-n—writien with only nine characters 
tions’’—no ‘‘ruled lines’*—no “‘shading’’—no ‘‘word-signs’ ‘no -{ ode 
notes."* Speedy, practical sy <> - at can be learned in 39 days of home 
stucy, utilizing spare time full descriptive matter, free, address 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS, 957 



















COPY THIS SKETCH 
carn $50.60 toQui5.60 or mare ges woul, antes: 
t artoonist. My practical system of persmal 


tual lessons by mail wil! develop your talent 
Fifteen years successful work for newspapers 
1 magazines qualifies me to teach you, Send me 
r sketch of President Wilson with 6c in sta mes 
1 I will send you a test lesson plate, also co 
of drawings showing possibilities for YOu. 


The Landon School gf Ulustratins 


1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O 














Do You Like to Draw? 
THAT'S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 
Now, we will net give you any grand — 
—or a lot of free staff if you answer t 
Nor do we claim to make y rich ina week, 
But if you are anxious to develop y r talent 
th a successf artoonist, so you can make 
money, se ad a copy of this picture with Ge. 
nh stamp Tg pertielte { cartoons, and 
sample a plate, and let us explain 
THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
810 Leader Bidg. Cleveland, 0. 



























BF srupy drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 
We have successful students in every pee of 
the world. Turn your Talent inte mo 
Students are filling high salaried positions. Ruoe yease 
successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 
18 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing. 
Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 
ly Equi e. 





Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 








or SCHOOL GF APPLIED ART, 779 Applied Art Bidg. Battle Creek, Mich 





School Information 


Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 
U.8 Advice free Maintained by U. 8. schools 


Want for girls or boys? Association of Schools of the U. 8. 


rife 1012 Times Bullding, New York, or Masonic Temple, (Chicago 





The Original School and the Greatest 


24 years of vital legal training—training 
that has made masters and won highest 
endorsement. Graduates are practicing 
in every state. Complete College Courses 
covering every legal matter prepared and 
taught by experts. Especially for ambi- 
tious young men with limited time and 
money. Write forcatalog and “evidence.” 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF Law 
854 American Sutidine, 6 








This Complete Library, of 


LAW 


IN6 HANDY VOLUMES 
| 
Only ?1a Month 


6é 

‘Ignorance of the law excuses no man” 
THAT'S LAW. You can't always ‘guess"’ the law. You 
may not have time to “study” law. Lawyers come high 


especially some of them. BUT YOU MUST KNOW LAW 
Eetens cate Seatac She lokam 
splendid handy LIBRARY OF LAW is pre- 





1 for the aver age mar the ne ma 
the teacher—the minister—the man who 
the man who works for himse!f—the 
the man who has money and the man 
EVERY MAN rr Libr a work to 
*s and a reference work m bined rhe 
mple, direct, plain, and it ers every 
ject you need to know about Here are just a few of 
them W Mortg: ges Deeds - ‘Farm 
Laws" Landlord and Tena ‘ Lease Copy- 
right Trade Mark Pa t hips Lette 
Credit I'r tee ( porat S k lders 
D Marriage " Pare Relatior 
Emy er and Employee Assiult Defamati 
Libe Crit m”™ Self Defense Automo 
bile Law Patent ( " Fraud 
Damage Negotial Pape I ements 
Pr tes ( = + f A xcha nge 


HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


WE; i't begin to tell you all about this splendid set 
of , to tr We nt te 


a 
books, so we are not going wa 








send you the _books themsel ves the =——_—_ = = 





com plete et of 6 handy volumes e (4-14) 
measuring 6*¢ by 414 by ~-8 inches The Thompson 
that 1can examine all the volumes ¢ Publishing Co. 
and ae ide for you “lf if they ar FA 1127 Pine Street 
just the books you want—and et St. Louis, Mo 
meed. If you decide to keet Send me for mination 
them, just send us $1 as first pay- a one set of your handy 1.1 
ment, and $1 amonth there- @ BRARY OF LAW insixvol 
fter for nont} . es ix Buckran i 
after for 8 months. But if @ y sm'swished' whit the beaks | 


you do not wish to keep o 
the books after seeing 


e and $1 a month ereatter til the 


them, then you may special price of $9 is paid. If! 
send them back at 4 wish to keep the hooks, I will notif 
our expense. @ ee See nae wenew ane ae 
Th r t’ f returned at your expense as offered 
lent +? M. i e McClure Magazine readers 

? a 
Coupon Be- - 
lew at ? Name 
Once. 

# Address 




















The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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The McClure’s School Service Department | 
will be glad to answer any questions or give 
| you specific information regarding any school. 
| S| : Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 











Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 











SUMMER CAMPS—WASHINGTON, D. C. SCHOOLS 





Matne, Denmark, Moose Pond. 


Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 
Thirteenth Season Three separate camps (ages9to21). For 
Illustrated Booklet address 
_Ma. AND Mas. Cc. E. Coss. 


Sargent Camp Eo 








PETERBORO, N.H. Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President 
On our own lake. Surrounded by 250 acres of spruce and pine, 
1100 feet above the sea. All field and water sports. Arts 
and crafts. Nature study. Music. Dancing. Food from 
farm. Camp mother. Outdoor fireplace. Songs and stories 
around the camp fire. For iilustrated booklet address 


The Secretary, 24 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, 33 Norway Park, Hyde Park 
The Cape Cod Camp for Girls. Tenth Season. Swim- 
Quanset ming, canoeing, sailing, taught under safest conditions 
Exceptional training in Land Sports. Original musical comedy 
under able leadership. Weaving, Crafts Jewelry. Send for illus- 
trated booklet 
Mrs. E. A. W. Ham™mattT 





New Hampsuree, Lake Morey, Vt., & Lake Katherine 
Tenth Season. For Girls. Healthful location 
Aloha Camps Pure water. Safe sanitation. Water sports. Ten- 
nis, golf and handcrafts. Nature study, horseback riding, mountaineer- 
ing. Substantial house. New assembly hall. Board floor tents. Girls’ 
welfare our first care. Booklet. Mr. and Mras.E.L.Gutick, Hanover, 
N.H. Till May 1, care of Miss Ellen Farnsworth, Lexington, Mass. 





CAMP FOR GIRLS 


A new and unique “Camp Home” 
powers of oe he Se 100 feet chore Late 
t. "The 


S eaichact-ik teat Home eee 
te eet : 
ee eyo 
for ha ving lived close to nature. Tennis, Basket 
§ Music and Handcraft — im 
SW food, comfortable rustic cab onl 
GONG, W ste for llosrated book and fates 
yi . WYNONA CAMP FOR Gi 


Marne, Denmark, Denmark Inn, Moose Pond. 


Camp Winona 


For Boys (8 to 1s years of age). Seventh Season. For Illus- 


trated Booklet address 
Cc. E. Coss. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Salem, 41 Shore Reng. — 
: welfth Season. On Lake 
Camp Winnecook for Boys {rN Seen, On take 
Best location in N.E. Tents in the pines. Land and water sports 
Archery. Woodcraft. Camping trips Tutoring, Photography, In 
dian lore and Manual Arts under experts. Camp Booklet 
Hersert L. Ranp, Director 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Room 342 Exchange Bldg. 
Camp Idlewild for Boys 


Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H.; Long Lake, Harrison, Maine 23rd 
year. 2 complete camps—Senior and Junior Seniors, July in 
Maine, August in N. H Juniors reverse. 32-page booklet de 
scribes extensive equipment Address Joun M. Dick, B. D 





Marne, Harrison, Camp Kineo 

+4 $200 two months Completely 
Kineo Camps for Boys filled with old patrons and friends 
Krneo Juntor, Wilton, Me. $150 two months. Still open to new boy 
under 16; with privilege first off waitirg list for Camp Kineo. Kineo 
Mountain and Allagash Canoeing Camps for older boys. Lllustrated 
booklets Irvine I. McCourt, Hotel McAlpin, New York 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


BANTAM LAKE, 
Summer Camp Litcartecp Hits, Conn. 

Ninth Season troo feet altitude Splendid facilities for al! 
aquatic and athletic sports Coaching under supervision of Head 
Master of Irving School. Address Box 912 

J. M. Furman, A.M 





Drstraict of CocumB1a, Washington, Mintwood Pl., and roth St 
For Girls. French Residence. Elective, Pre 
Bristol School paratory, Academic and two years’ Collegiat« 
Courses. New $50,000 additional fireproof building. Gymnasium 
swimming pool. Basketball, tennis, Literature, Psychology, Civic 
by Mereamt E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D. L.H D , ex-President Am 
herst College. Miss Atice A BrarsTo., Prin 





District or Cotumara, Washington. 
. A home school, preparatory and 
Chevy Chase Seminary finishing, for young ladies. Lit 
erature, Music, Art, Elocution'and Domestic Science. Campus of 
eleven acres for outdoor sports. Healthful location in Washington's 
“Suburb Beautiful.” Artesian water. , 
Ma. and Mrs. S. N BARKER, Principals 


Distaict or Cotumsata, Washington 


Fairmont—A Home School for Girls 
Regular and Elective Courses Advanced Courses for High 
School Graduates. Music, Art, Expression. Outdoor sports 
~ [District or Cow mBia, W ashington, 1906 | Florida Ave. 
A Scmoot ror Grats. Established 1802 
Gunston Hall Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two 
years Post-graduate and College work. Music, Art and Expres 
sion. Building specially planned for the school. Athletics. 
Mes. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal 
Miss E. M. Cruark, LL. A., Associate 











Distrarct of Cotumsta, Washingt 


For girls and young women. 
Washington College For girl hin National Capital; oo 


of to acres; choicest educational and social advantages; asso- 
ciations, most beautiful home life. Domest Certificate and C ol- 
lege Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. Literature 
on request. Address . Meneree, President. 


Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


It is important to choose rightly for your girl 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., GEORGIA, MARYLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW YORK 





ational Park 
Ff; 











Junior College. All High School 
courses and 2 years of Colle 
Wide range of Vocational, A 
Cultural studies. Attention to special talents 
and individual tastes. Music, Art, Homemaking. 
Open-air life near National Capital. Illustrated book 

on request. Address Box 152, Forest Glen, Md. 










District or CotumBia, Washington, 1601 Connecticut Avenue 


— Washington Seminary 


For Young Women Located in the finest resi- 
dential section of the National Capital, overlooking 
Dupont Circle. Delightiul school life combined 
with Washington advantages Two years’ course 
for high school graduates General and special 
courses Department of Domestic Science and 
Household Arts, Music, Elocution, Art and Modern 
Languages. Outdoor sports. Sight-seeing each week 
$600 a year upward 

Eowarp W 





T'Hompson, Prin 





MARYLAND, Frederick 

(Formerly The Woman's College.) Offers a 

Hood College practical, well-balanced course, including elec 

tives, leading to B. A. degree. Preparatory Department. Diplomas 

granted in Music, Art and Elocution. Practical and Normal courses 
in Domestic Science Terms $300. 

Josern H Pd. D., 


APPLE President. 








om Maryland College for Women su 





Haus Gone 





Moen uu 
The most ideal C ge in th untry in Size. avoiding the strain of great 
numbers ; Mistery, of 61 successful years; Leeation, suburbs of Baltimore 


500 ft. elevation; Strength of its various courses of 
study leading to degrees: new fireproof buildings; private baths: swim- 
ming pool. Gymnasium, Field Sports Twe and three-year courses for 
High School graduates: Superior Music Conservatory: Graduate Schools 
of Domestic Science and Eleeation: Non-sectarian ; elevating home life. 
Fos catalogue and view hook addre 


near Washington 





OHARLES W. GALLAGHER, D. D.. Box XN. Lutherville. Md. 














Georcia, Gainesville 


Brenau College and Conservatory 

Among the foothills of the Blue Ridge College of highest grade; 
Conservatory in affiliation The South's representative among 
national colle zes for women. Students fron 30 states Catalogue 
and booklet, “The Brenau Girl" on request 








' Lase ll Seminary | 


Auburndale, Massachusetts. Ten Miles from Boston 





Science, Music and Art, 


L iterature, 
instruction in the theory and practice of House- 


Courses in Language, 
with thoro 
hold Economics, Training is given in the Art of Entertaine 
ing, House Furnishing and Management, Marketing, Cooking, 
Dressmakii g and Millinery. Twenty acres, twelve buildings, 
Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding and other sports are en- 
cot raged. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
‘ 112 Woodland Road 

















MASSACHUsETTS, Boston, 4 Arlington Street, Box M 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls. 


A combination of city and country life Arts and Crafts. Native 
teachers in languages Resident and day pupils. All athletics 


Miss Mary Law McCurntock, Principal 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 





Hall School 


FOR GIRLS 


Advanced 
Handi- 


Experienced 


38 Minutes from Boston. Thorough preparation for college 
courses for graduates of high schools. Domestic 
crafts, Music, Art Large grounds for outdoor sports. 
instructors .n charge of all athletics 
For catalogue 


Science, 
New Gymnasium and Swim- 


ming Pool address 


MISS OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 








Tarrytown-on-Hudson Lock Box 708. 


1 Miss C. E. Mason’s 


Suburban School for Girls. “*The 


NEw 


Yor«K 





Castle."”” Only 40 minutes from N 
Y. City Upper School for girls 13 
to 25; Lower School for girls 8 to 13 


ial courses in 

Languages 
to leading col 
Illus 


All departments. Spe« 
Art, Music, Literature 
Certificate admits 
leges. European travel class 
trated catalogue 

Miss C. E LL 


MASON, M 











A School for Girls. 
three miles from 


— 





Bosto’ 
Extensive eunde—metere buildings. 


ABBOT ACADEM 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828. 
——— 


yY College Certificate Privileges. Gen- 
eral Course with Household Science. 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


An additional list of girls’ and boys schools’ sent on request 


_—— — ——— — = ~— = — _ — 
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NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK, PA., AND VA., CONN., f.ASS.,,.AND INDIANA 





New Jersey, Hackettstown Box M " i. 
or Girls Ossesse 
Centenary Collegiate Institute f°), icaee ol 
fered by any similar school regardless of price. Certificate privileges. 
Music. Home Economics, Art, Expression, College Preparatory and 
general a courses Two years’ college courses for high school 
graduates atalogue JonatHan M. Meexer, Ph. D., Prin. 


Connecticut, Ridgefield. 


Ridgefield School 


For Boys. 50 miles from New York, in the highlands 
of the Berkshires. All water sports, athletic fields, gym- 
nasium Certificate privileges Limited number of 
boys allows each student individual attention. 

ROLAND J. Mutrorp, Ph.D., Headmaster 





New Jersey, Englewood . , 
s College preparatory anc 
Dwight School for Girls special que Certifi- 
cates accepted by leading colleges. Limited number of pupils in- 
sures individual attention Spacious grounds Suburban to New 
York Gymnasium Tennis, riding Address Box 605 
Miss CreicuTron and Miss Farrar, Principals 





New York, Scarsdale. 


Heathcote Hall 


The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Girls. A country 
school with all the advantages of the metropolis. Faculty of six- 
teen instructors. Superior opportunities for Music and Drawing 
Healthful outdoor life 40 minutes from Grand Central Station 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


The Knox School 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor Country School for Girls 50 min 
utes from New York City 
Mes. Russert Hovucuron, Principal 





New York, Poughkeepsie 
Vassar Preparatory School for girls Refers to 
Putnam Hall Dr.James M. Taylor, ex-Pres. Vassar College, Dr 
Wm. Arnold Shanklin, Pres. Wesleyan University; Dr. Talcott 
Williams, Director Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity Certificate admits to Vassar and other leading colleges Ad 
dress Evcvten Crimes Baarverr, A.B., Prin., Box 806 





New York, Troy , : : 
4 for Girls. tr1otst year On the 

Emma Willard School hills, 400 feet above the city 
Four new fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Prepar- 
atory, General and Special Courses Certificate privileges. Music, 
Art. Elocution, Domestic Science Gymnasium with swimming 
pool. Catalogue on request Miss Exviza Kewras, Ph.B., Principal 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


The Baldwin School for Girls 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Strong 
general course with diploma Address Baldwin School, Ben T 
Jane L. Brownetr, A. M., Head of School 
Evizasera Forrest Jounson, A.B., Associate Head 





PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box gor ; 
For Younc Women. A Cultural 
Beechwood School and Practical School. Fits for any 
remunerative vocation. College Preparatory; College Departments; 
Conservatory of Music; Art, Arts and Crafts, Oratory, Domestic Arts 
and Sciences, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
garten. Swimming pool M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Birminghane Box 103 
: : For Girls. “ The Moun- 
The Birmingham School, Inc. Fo" Gite. The Moun: 
Line P. R. R. roo acres of park land, 6 modern buildings, 75 girls, 12 
teachers in residence. College prep, courses for girls not going to col- 
lege. Music, Dom. Science. Dancing. Physical work in gym. and ath- 
letic field under trained director. Catalogue A. R. Garter, Pres. 


Connecticut, Cornwall, Box M. 


Rumsey Hall 


In the Litchfield Hills Young boys prepared for secondary 
schools. Athletics under supervision. Address 
Lours H. Scuurre, M.A., Headmaster. 






















A Vacation 
of Delight— 
a Summer 

of Profit 


Exercises) 






Culver 
Summer Schools 
wa gre your boy a de- 
lightful vacation with all the 
stascn's opportunities for pleasure 
in field, water and wood, and benefit him by de- 
veloping his body and keeping him from an idle, aim- 
summer. The life in each of the schools is one of 
intense interest. A Naval School, a Cavalry School and 
a Woodcraft School + 
Send your boy to Culver this summer—he needs and 
will enjoy its many ~~ and tuition, 
$150. Uniform and equipment, $38. No extras. Let 
us send you a beautifully illustrated catalogue of 
whichever school interests you. Mention it 
when writing. Address 


THE SECRETARY 























Pennsytvanta, Hollidaysburg e 7 
: ’ For Girls. (Highland Hall). Pre- 
Miss Cowles School pares for all colleges. Certificate 
privileges. Strong general course. Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. 
Resident Physical Director. For catalogue address the Secretary. 
Emma Mitton Cowtes, A. B., Head of School 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 559 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a epecialist 
Frankutn T. Kurt, Principal 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box J 
Scnoot For GIRis College Preparatory, 
Penn Ha Modern Language, Music, Art and Domes- 
tic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All outdoor sports. 
Rooms with private bath Hotel Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlantic 
City, N. J., occupied by school during May each year. Rates, $425. 
Catalogue and views. Address Franx S. Macnu, A. M., Prin. 





New Jersey, Montclair, Box 37. 


Montclair Academy 


For Boys. Orange Mountains. Correspondence or better, a 
personal visit invited from those desiring the best. Booklet “* Your 
Boy and Our School" will interest you no matter where your boy 
is educated. Address Joun G. MacVicar, Headmaster 





VircintA, Buena Vista, Box 980 ay Lea . 
r Girls and Young ies. 48th year. 
Southern Seminary [y'fice Ridge Mts, famous Valley of 
Va., near Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College 
Preparatory, Finishing Music, Pipe Organ, Domestic Science, Busi- 
ness, etc Students, from every section of U. S. and outside. 
Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent. Rate $285. 





New Mexico, Roswell 
A wonderful train- 
New Mexico Military Institute 4 oreei ite bos 
Prepares for best colleges. Business course. 270 days of work in open 
air. Sun shines every day. Healthiest location in the world. Modern 
buildings. Distinguished by War Dept. School owned and supported 
by New Mexico. Moderate cost. For Catalogue, address Box H 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
We know just the school your kind of boy needs. 


UM 






(y 


fe 






BULL an 








NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK, OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 








[* choosing a school for your boy you place 
character and scholarship foremost in your 
requirements. _ So do we in selecting boys for 


OUR AIM IS: ‘‘The Best Boys’ School in America’’ 
We have an endowed school with an enviable record in fit- 
ting boys for college and for life; a strong faculty of long ex- 
perience here; splendii enthusiasm among our 250 ys. 
@ Location nine miles from Pr.ncevon; recion unsurpassed 
for health. Modern equipment New fireproof dormitory. 
Sixty-acre campus, athletic field, ¢ymnasium with indoor 
track and swimmin: pool Laboratories, library, observ- 
atory, museum. Summer camp. 
We prepare for all colleges and engineering 
Thorough business course. Musical Clubs. 
¢ Rates $400 to $500. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years 


schools. 


Forty-ninth year opens Sept. 23rd, 1914. Catalogue and 
booklets sent on request. 
R. W. SWETLAND, A, M.. Headmaster, Box 4-G, Hightstown, N. J. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square 
For 40 Boys, 9 to 18 years. Prepares 
Cedarcroft School for all colleges and technical s« —- 
Manual training. One teacher to six boys. Gymnasium. Swimming 
pool. Expert athletic supervision. Electric light, steam heat, spring 
water 125 acres Catalogue 
Jesse Evans Pui.ips, A.M., Principal, Box 900 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 100 
Offers a thorough physical,mental 
Mercersburg Academy and moral training for college or 
business. Under Christian masters from the great universities. Lo- 
cated in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque spots of 
America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for catalog 
Address WiLtiaAM MANN Irving, LL. D., Headmaster, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


INDIANA, Valparaiso » : 

. s 1 efore Deciding Where to Attend 
Valparaiso University School send for catalog. This is one 
of the largest institutions of learning in the United States. Thorough 
Instruction at Lowest Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address, 

Henry B. Brown, President 
Ottver P. Kinsey, Vice-President. 














New York, Ossining-on-Hudson 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


“A school that is better than the catalogue 
ommanding a 40-mile view of the Hudson 30 miles from New 
York Complete equipment. All sports College preparatory 
Character references required. Catalogue on request 


500 ft. elevation, 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
; 25 miles from New York, in the 
Irving School for Boys beautiful, historic “ Irving" coun- 
try 77th year 
and buildings 1904 
Individual 
Gymnasium 


23 years under present Head Master New site 

Prepares for all colleges and technical schools 
instruction. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New 
M. FurMAN, A.M., Head Master, Box 912 





New York, Peekskill 
Peekskill Academy 


83rd year. College Preparatory and Business 


Courses. Junior School. 











Established 18 24 


- 

Rensselaer te. x. y. 
Polytechnic 

Engineering Tnstitute 


and Science 


Courses in Civil Engineering (C. E.), Mechanical Engi- 
neering (M. E.), Electrical Engineering (E. E.); Chemi- 
cal Engineering (Ch. E.); and General Science (B. 5.). 
Graduate and Speciai Courses. Unsurpassed new Chemi- 
cal, Physical, Electrical, Mechanical and Materials Testing 
Laboratories. For catalogue and illustrated pamphlets 
showing work of graduates and students and views of 














buildings and campus, apply to 
= JOHN M. NUGENT, Registrar. : 


New York, Ossining-on- Hudson 


St. John’s School For Manly Boys 








Special opportunities 
for quick college preparation. Military 
Gymnasium, swimming pool Athletic 
Junior Hall, a separate school for 


rill. Parental discipline 
eld. Manly sports encouraged 
ys under 13. Catalorue 


Rev. W. A. Ranney, A. M., Pd. B., Principal 





Onto, Cleveland, 7233 Hough Ave . , 
$ ‘ Our first aim is to prepare boys for the 
University School universities. o5 per cent. of our gradu 
Faculty of 25 trained teachers. Modern equip 
nent on ten-acre campus Manual training; gymnasium, swim- 
ning pool, bowling alleys, athletic field. For catalogue address 
Harry A. Perers, Principal. 


tes enter college 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 15 Craigie St. 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 


Chartered 1807 Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the leg- 
islature Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in active practice 
Instruction in science and practice largely individual Term begins 
Sept. 15th Write for catalogue 





New York, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 77 
Thorough preparation for College, 
Mohegan Lake School Technical School or Resteaen 
Average number of pupils to a class, eight Modern buildings. 
Healthful location on Mohegan Lake Physical culture and Athlet- 
ics under competent Director Booklet 
Linper, A.M., Cuas. H. Samira, A.M., Principals. 





SCHOOL OF TRAVEL 





Europe 
The Thompson- ° 
Baldaseron, School of Travel for Girls 
14th year Foreign residence, three periods of travel through eight 
countries, usual courses of etudy with Piano and Singing, all is in 
cluded American home comforts. October sailing 
Mrs. Water Scott, Sec’y, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. H 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


New Yor«, Carnegie Hall, Room 146 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 Connect ed with Mr. Charles Frohman'’s Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies FRANKLIN H. SarRGENT, President. 
For Catalo ue and Information, apply to 
Tue SECRETARY. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale 


American Montessori Teacher-Training 


School Training course begins Oct. 1st Illustrated pamphlet 
will be sent to any one interested in my investigation 
and study of the Montessori Method in Rome 
Mrs. J. Scorr ANDERSON, Directress of Torresdale House. 








The University of Chicago 
HOME, wort ctor: cine instruc 
STUDY 


tion by correspondence. 
22nd Year 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div, B) Chicago,IH, ***-! Tew 
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Send For Official Information 
and Satisfy Yourself About the 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


Insurance-protection is not 
for a day or a year, but for 
a lifetime, and the best to 
buy is the legal-reserve 
kind, such as is issued by 
the standard, old-line com- 
panies. 


The Postal Life is one of these: 
they are all subject to the same 
strict supervision and _ their 
policyholders are protected by the 
same legal and governmental 
safeguards. 


The Postal differs from others 
chiefly because it does not em- 
ploy agents: it does business 
direct and gives its policyholders 
the benefit of the commis- 
sions the other companies 
pay their agents. 


Furthermore, as the Postal Life 
does not establish itself in the 
various States, it is not subject 
to taxes, licenses, and other 
State exactions, which means 
further economy. All these sav- 
ings appear in generous divi- 
dends to policyholders. 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 


ist. Com mission Dividends 
ranging on whole-life policies up to 


40% 


of the premium go to the policy- 
holders the first year. 

2d. (Renewals-Com mission 
Dividends and Office-Ex- 
pense Savings covered by the 


guaranteed tends to 

Policyholders in subsequent 

years. 

3d. The Usual contingent 

policy - dividends, based on the 
earnings. still further 
ost each year after 

the first. 





If you want to find out 
fully about the Postal Life, 
don’t take the word of 
an agent of some other 
company: he is naturally 
prejudiced, and besides that, 
he is bent on influencing you 
his way so as to earn a com 
mission for himself. 


And don’t depend on what 
such an agent may show you 
in some insurance periodical! 
which he carries about in his pock 
et: the article was’probably print 
ed for the special benefit of agent 

—and not for your benefit. 


Write to the Company itself for 
official information, including 
its Financial Statement for 1014 
with a facsimile Certificate of 
Valuation of the Insurance 
Department of the State of 
New York. 


The Company may also be abk 
to refer you to policyholders i: 
your immediate vicinity. It con 
siders satisfied policyholders 
its very best asset. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


At the close of business, December 3lst, 
1913, the Company had nearly $50,000,000 of 
insurance in force; the policy and other 
liabilities were fully covered by statutory 
and departmental reserves amounting to 
$9,543,218.25, with an excess or surplus to 








interest, 


The Company’s reserves and other assets 
are in approved securities, including State, 
municipal and railroad bonds; bonds and 
mortgages, real estate, policy-loans, accrued 
deferred net-premiums, cash in 
bank and various other items, aggregating 





policyholders of $230,043.93, $9,848,159. 
Simply write to the Postal Life and you will receive, 
as stated, official information based on reports regular- STRONG POSTAL POINTS 
ly filed with the New York State Insurance Department Wevet: Standard policy 








1. Your full name. 
3. The exact date of your birth. 


under whose strict supervision the Company does business. 


Just say: 


**Mail insurance-particulars as per April McCLURE’S”’ 


And to find out how much you save, be sure to give: provisions, 


Address: 


reserves, now nearly $10,000 
000 /nsurance tn force 
nearly $50,000, 000 

Second: Old-/ine legal- | 
reserve insurance—noe tra 
ternal or assessment. 

Third: Standard policy | 
approved by the 
State Insurance Department 


: Fourth: Operates under 
2. Your occupation. ge Py ~~ Be 


and subject ta the United | 
States Postal Authorities. 
Fifth: High medica 
standards in the selection ot 
risks. 


The Postal Life Insurance Company | 81551: sioner 


Health Bureau arranges one 




















WM. R. MALONE, President 


POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 35 Nassau Street New York City 











McClure’s Advertisers tell the truth 





free medical examination 
each year, if desired. 
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Ge 
T is the little personal touches about a home that count. The artistic hanging of a \ 
drapery, the harmonious grouping of furniture, the sunny freshness of a newly washed . 
curtain, the glowing cleanness of ornaments and bric-a-brac—such things as these 
help make home homelike and show not merely industry on the part of the house- 
keeper but a knack of properly caring for fine things. 
Reduced to its simplest form, this knack of keeping silver, china, linens, laces, upholstery, 
etc., at their best is nothing more than a knowledge of the possibilities of Ivory Soap. 
Of course, special hints sometimes are helpful, such as the directions below for rehanging A\' 
a lace door panel. But the one thing necessary is to realize how many things ordinarily never U 
attempted with soap may be accomplished to entire satisfaction with the mild, pure Ivory. 
— To suggest some of these unusual uses we have compiled a booklet of about 100 \ 
- recipes received from various sources. These recipes will be found exceedingly ( 
> interesting and exceptionally helpful. You may have a copy by asking for +. 
“a5 “Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap.” Address The Procter & Gamble Company, { 
| Brewwal Dept. 17, Cincinnati. 
tears S08 0 
\ ™ To Wash a Lace Door Panel (b> 
Y 
First, wash the glass in the door. Then wash the lace in the usual way in a good { 
suds of lvory Soap and lukewarm water. Rinse well; then starch. Slip in rods f 
while panel is wet, place in position on door, pull lace straight and let it dry. This 
rr prevents shrinking and makes the panel look like new. a 
¥ 
[IVORY SOAP = 99%% PURE 
. TUnRY ° . OS 
IVORY nN 
—~ ~< a - 23s OE F' 
The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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YOU CAN’T GET AWAY FROM © 
YOUR GRANDFATHER 
oe By WALLACE IRWIN 
| ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 
BOUNDING in humor, rich in its sympathy and 
understanding of boy nature— ; 





Recalling in vivid pictures the silent struggles, de- 
feats, and aspirations of a child 

The following story of a man who wanted a son, and 
adopted one; of their misunderstandings, conflicts, 
and the final outcome of their unusual relation; will 
be remembered wherever it is read as one of the 
splendid and original achievements in recent fiction 
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ROM the vantage-point of the bed-  shaving-stand which he had pushed against 

room window he could look through _ the window for better light. 

the moisty mist and see the Color “Carrots,” he said, addressing the vision of 
Scheme recklessly rounding the complex _ terrific loveliness now fast disappearing in the 


(4 , ° ° . “ ’ 
(* curve of the drive leading from the handsome mist, “aren’t you about old enough to grow 
iN Colonial mansion next door. It was areal- up? Thirty-four last February, wasn’t it? 
Gb life picture, vividly suggesting one of those Next thing, you'll be an old maid — no, you 
if fabulously expensive automobile advertise- won't. You'll neverlookit. But there’s no- 
a\ ments. Her cloak was a delicate sea-gray body to deny I’m forty-one and still hanging 
ine blue; so were the wheels of her whirling gray on. And I'll be waiting for you, probably, like 
G i ’ 1° »” 
runabout; so were her eyes (you guessed); a bump on a log, when I’m bald and blind. 
( Pate. , : 
; and the streaming glory of her hair, unhatted Daniel Plothier again took up his safety 
(D against the damp mists of morning, was of _ razor. He noted with morbid intensity those 
(( the color superstitiously supposed to attract two deep lines from the corners of his nose 
\t white horses. to the corners of his mouth. Yes, the resem- 
¢ . . ~ . - 
ie As she shuttled through the white gate  blance was growing. In five years his fea- 
aN 


leading into the Yonkers road, the tall man tures would be a faithful modern duplicate of 
in pajamas, who stood in the window of the _ the portrait of his grandfather, Cromwell B. 
gloomy mid-Victorian house, laid his safety Plothier, which hung down in the dining-room 
razor upon the onyx shelf of the ugly walnut between two Rogers groups. Cromwell B. 
Copyright; 1914, by The McClure Publications, Inc. All rights reserved. 29 
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had not married until he was fifty, Daniel re- 
flected, with a groan. He had never done 
anything hurried or pleasant in all his long 
and dismal life, during which he had founded 
the eminent hymn-book publishing firm of 
Plothier and Colby, built the house with 
doors and windows suggestive of mortuary 
chapels, and begotten Daniel's father. So 
here stood Daniel, shaving dismally on a dull 
April morning. 

“What's the matter with my life?” he 
asked his shaving-glass. “I’m the heir toa 
lot of second-hand goods | can’t use and 
don’t want to use. I’ve inherited the Plo- 
thier business, the Plothier house, and the 
Plothier face. By George, | hate ’em all!” 

Disloval thought, largely blamable to the 
unseasonable weather, which had brought a 
twinge of Plothier rheumatism to Daniel’s 
right knee. Other things conspired to de- 
spair. The flame-topped girl had wounded 
him fiercely a fortnight ago. She had taken 
it upon herself to analyze his perfectly reliable 
four-cylinder car in which he daily plied be- 
tween New York and Yonkers. She had 
called it a ferry-boat! 

“It chugs,” she said critically, setting the 
foot-brake in her own speedy little monster. 

“It’s reliable,”” he answered shortly. He 
realized that his temperament, not his motor, 
was under fire. 

“Is everything that chugs reliable?”’ she 
retorted. And the cannonade that followed 
degenerated into a massacre which she had 
brutally ended with a mangling blow wherein 
she had referred to his vehicle as a “‘wheezer”’ 
and a “musical bath-tub.”” She had flown on 
an expletive for which she would be sorry, he 
knew. Yet it broke another of the numerous 
engagements which had linked them spas- 
modically for fifteen vears. 

Every man deserves a wife, Daniel told 
himself that morning, as he methodically 
laid away his shaving things and began to 
dress. Here was a stalemate. Barbara 
Colby had become habitual to him; in fact, 
he had never seriously considered any other 
woman. Yet the ghost of his Calvinist 
grandfather continued to do him hurt in the 
eves of this woman of a more graceful stock. 

“It’s certainly time | had a family,” his 
thoughts continued to repeat, as he fastened 
a somewhat frivolous necktie beneath his 
stern and kindly face. 

‘Daniel!’ came a clarion call from the 
hallway. ‘Five minutes late for breakfast!” 
“Yes, Aunt Fanny in a minute.” He 


buttoned his neat coat and descended the 


steep black-walnut stairs with the bronze gas- 
bearing Diana on the newel-post. Grand- 
father Plothier had gone in heavily for the 
bombastic in art, as a peep into the parlor 
revealed; for there stood “ The Little Flower 
Girl” in deathly marble upon a plush pedes- 
tal under the lurid oil painting of a flabby 
John the Baptist confronting Herodius, ox- 
eyed and pinky-cheeked. Most of the furni- 
ture in this room suggested the funeral-urn 
somewhere in its pattern, and the lofty man- 
tel was like the facade of some horrific Egvp- 
tian tomb. The dining-room was danker 
still, and even the odor of hot coffee added 
small comfort to the presence of Grandfather 
Plothier glowering from his frame. 

Aunt Fanny Troutt, the square-cut, elderly 
woman at the end of-the table, turned 
upon Daniel a smile which denoted neither a 
cheerful mind nora sense of humor. She wore 
her expression merely as she wore the large 
coral swastika on her full, silken breast — as 
a sign of a certain mental culture. Aunt 
Fanny was not a Plothier. She was the 
widow of Daniel’s Uncle Seth, and had come 
to him rather oddly among his inheritances. 

There was a blue stain across her smooth, 
plump forefinger as she poured Daniel’s 
coffee-cup half full, a mannerism of hers 
which Daniel had always resented. 

“Ink,” she said absently, examining the 
guilty stain. “I’ve almost completed my 
paper, ‘The Status of the Childless Individ- 
ual,’ for the Zenith’s Wednesday. Daniel, can’t 
you have your stenographer type it for mer” 

“Guess so,”’ he answered moodily into his 
plate, then suddenly taking interest. “What 
is the status of the childless individual?” 

“It depends on the individual,” she re- 
plied, dropping into a barytone note effective 
in public discourse. ‘“‘Saleeby, in his ‘Par- 
enthood and Race Culture,’ points out defi- 
nitely the peril of over-production among the 
lower orders of mankind, as well as the dan- 
ger of under-production among the higher 
orders. The responsibility of parenthood to 
a man of blameless antecedents —— ”’ 

“Eugenics!” growled Daniel, gulping coffee. 

“You needn’t scoff, Daniel. There are 
duties in our daily lives —— ”’ 

“Why flounder around with a lot of eu- 
genics, Aunt Fanny? Why don’t you say | 
ought to get married and raise a family?” 

“Well, I do.” 

“And the little matter of finding a wife for 
me?” he inquired, with artificial gentleness. 

“There’s Barbara Colby; it seems to be 
about time * 
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“IN THE LOW, RAKISH GRAY CAR with the baby blue wheels, Henry got bis first taste of real 
life. Suspended, he sat in an avalanche of dizzy speed, piloted by an angeltc chauf- 
feur in a blue coat to match those flying wheels. ‘Do you like to go fast?’ she 
asked. ‘Gee! I could live on it,’ the boy answered” 
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“I’m never going to marry.’ His strong 
jaws came together with a snap. “If you 
can suggest some way of my producing an 
heir without getting married, let me know. 
Perhaps there’s a chapter on that in your 
eugenics book.” 

All the wav into New York the gears 
of his old-fashioned car sang accusinglv: 
“Ought to raise a family! Ought to raise 
a family!” 

“I'll never marry,” he answered that grat- 
ing voice. Since his college days he had idly 
visioned the morning when a _ white-clad 
nurse should descend his stairs and announce: 
“It’s a boy!” 

“Ought to raise a family!” 
motor 

At 125th Street he stopped his car and sat 
awhile in thought. “There is a wav,” he 
said suddenly, and turned the nose of his 
faithful steed toward the lower West Side. 


shrieked the 


1X weeks later at breakfast, Daniel sud- 
denly made the announcement: 

“1’m going tobring my son home to-night.” 

“Daniel!” Aunt Fanny sat frozen. 

“My son,” he repeated smoothly. “‘ Henry 
Anderson Plothier is his full name. He's 
now nine and a half vears old.”’ 

“My poor Daniel!” Her prominent 
brown eves filled with tears. “Why didn’t 
vou tell me of this? What would your poor 
mother say? When did it happen?” 

“About six weeks ago,” announced the 
unrepentant nephew. 

“Six weeks! You said the boy was nine!”’ 

Callously Daniel smiled, fishing deep into 
an inside pocket. He laid a thrice-folded 
document dramatically beside her plate. 

“Petition in Adoption,” she read. 

Nervously unfolding the form, she learned 
what one Daniel N. Plothier, of the city of 
Yonkers, State of New York, had done 
without her knowledge in aforesaid city and 
State: how he had duly and legally applied 
before the Probate Court of the city, County, 
and State of New York, and there petitioned 
for full right to adopt and confer his name upon 
Henry Anderson, a minor orphan in charge 
of the Shelter for the Innocents, situate in 
the city, County, and State of New York. 

“It says here you’ve applied —” Aunt 
Fanny began, laying down the paper. 

“It was granted yesterday,” replied Daniel. 

“Oh, Dan’l, why did you do it?” 

“| shall never marry,” he said simply. 


“So why shouldn't | make the most of it and 
Start a family now?” 

“Is he a nice boy?” 

“Very,” replied Daniel. “He seems to 
have extra good manners for a boy picked 
out of an asylum.” 

“And his parents?” 

“They're both dead. Mrs. Sulley, the su- 
perintendent of the place, tells me they 
were good, religious Scotch Presbyterians 
who both died in the same week — typhoid. . 
Trust me, I’ve looked into that.” 

“Have vou looked into the eugenics of —”” 

But Mr. Plothier had already escaped 
through the oval walnut front door. 


HE Shelter for the Innocents, gift of a 
sectarian donor a generation ago, stood, 

like the poor relation of a large family of pub- 
lic institutions, within peeping distance of 
the truck-resounding Tenth Avenue. The 
hallways inside reflected the incompetent 
personality of Mrs. Sulley, the matron, who 
slouched about like a species of human 
kangaroo, prodigiously broad of hip and 
miraculously small of face. Mrs. Sulley, 
like her figure, was a thing of confusion, 
confounded by an air of splendid dignity. 
During her eighteen years of incumbency 
she had never been known to get anything 
exactly right. It had been so long her cus- 
tom, at morning chapel, to indicate Hymn 
48, and to insist upon plaving the tune of 
Hymn 101, that the error ceased to tickle the 
crude, youthful humor of the asylum. 

“Tom,” she used to ask of the boy Henry 
Anderson, “what is a promontory?” 

“My name’s Henry,” the boy would 
always prompt. 

“Soitis! What is a promontory, Henry?’”’ 

“A promontory is a high strip of land ex- 
tending from the coast-line into the ocean.” 

Mrs. Sulley would look shamelessly into the 
back of the geography to verify the definition 
before saying severely: 

“Wrong, Tom! A strip of land extending 
into the sea. We should learn to be exact.” 

Mrs. Sulley held her position through 
relationship to the oldest of the trustees of 
the asylum. The trustees were all old men. 

It was on a mild, dry morning in early June 
that Henry Anderson was summoned to the 
ugly plush reception-room on the second floor. 
A blond, keen-faced boy, tall for his age, 
he wore with some grace the misfit clothes 
of charity. Even the fact that his trousers 
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‘YOU HAVE BEEN a failure,’ the man said, attempting to « 
what you have done witb that brooch lu 


I want to know 


hung close to his shins and his sleeves edged 
his finger-nails did not entirely detract from 
his good looks. The institution, in its 
attempt to make an orphan of Henry, had 
not entirely succeeded. 

Down Tenth Avenue, Henry could see 
half a dozen dirty, noisy boys bouncing a 
length of rubber hose with a broom-handle. 
in a fascinating game of “piggy.” They 
used to play piggy in New Rochelle, Henry 
remembered. They never played anything 
here worth playing; and when their imagi- 
nations craved excitement they were given 
the Rollo Books to read. How Henry de- 
tested Rollo! 

“Your new papa, Mr. Lothier, has come 
for you,” Mrs. Sulley announced, flounder- 
ing into the room carrying a new gray hat, 
boy’s size 

“Mr. Plothier,” corrected Henry patiently. 

“So it is!” agreed Mrs. Sulley. “Do you 
like the gentleman, Tommy?” 

“Yes, I do,”’ announced Henry, for once 
overlooking the mistake in his name. “ 
think he’s fine.”’ 


mtrol bimself. ‘Before we 


go any further 


m't tell you,’ answered the boy”’ 


good-by to your 
Her tone 


“Don’t you want to say 
little plavmates before you go?” 
was cloying. 

“Oh, not so awful,” said Henry, without 
enthusiasm. His only genuine companion 
in the institution had been Eddie Cray, 
who had been adopted by a family in New 
Rochelle. 

“Well, then, comeon. Your papa’s waiting.” 

Out in the hall stood the tall, gentlemanly 
Daniel Plothier, with apparent intentness 
studying the framed photographs represent- 
ing little girls in horrid plaids occupying 
rustic benches, and all duly labeled “Little 
Orphans of the Late War.” 

Plothier advanced to meet the child. 

“Well, my boy!” said he heartily, holding 
out his hand. 

Do as he could, Henry 
forward or raise his arm. 

“Come on,” smiled his new father. “We'll 
take a spin in our car and see the folks.” 

“All right,” said Henry, suddenly looking 
up without fear and slipping his small hand 
into the big glove. 


could not move 
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The drive out to Yonkers was altogether 
a progress ol silent observation. To the 
long-imprisoned boy, this flight with only 
a single guardian to watch over him was a 
sort of freedom de /uxe. 

“Sav, Mr.—”’ he began reticently, at 
last emerging from the silence. 

“You can call me dad, if vou like,” said 
Mr. Plothier kindly. 

“| will — pretty soon,” he began. “But 
sa\ is Yonkers the other side of New 
Roc helle?”’ 

“Why, Henry! Where’s your geography?” 
inquired Daniel, feigning shocked surprise. 

“Huh! We never got beyond promon- 
tories in geography.” 

“What do you know about New Rochelle?”’ 

“That’s where Kickapoo Charlie lives — 
Eddie Cray’s his real name: He calls me 
Pawnee and | call him Kick. Those are 
our Indian names.”’ 

“1 see!” 

“ Kick’s a fine feller. He was my partner 
till they took him to New Rochelle. They 
let me visit him there once. Say, it was 
great!” 

Plothier drove on in silence for some time, 
and when he looked round he caught Henry’s 
blue, intelligent gaze taking him in with a 
look that mingled awe, mischief, admiration, 
and reticence. 

“Is this considered a very fine auto?” 
asked Henry, by way of banishing embar- 
rassment. The very question, less amiably 
put, had arisen between Mr. Daniel Plothier 
and Miss Barbara Colby in a discussion now 
memorable 

“It’s considered a very reliable family car, 
Henry. Why do vou ask?” 

“| thought it must be pretty fine, because 
it isn’t so very big,” replied Henry with 
diplomacy. “I bet it can race!” 

“Don’t get your hopes too high,” cau- 


tioned the new-found parent. “The best 
cars are not made for racing nowadays.”’ 
“Oh!” The boy’s tone was submissively 


despondent 

Behind the concealing folds of the parlor 
curtains, Aunt Fanny peeped out, and be- 
held Daniel conveying the boy down the 
gravel path. The front door opened, and 
the adopted heir of the house of Plothier was 
pushed into the parlor. He had forgotten 
to remove his new gray hat until he stood 
under the old lady’s chilly gaze, when it 
came off with a nervous jerk. 

“So this is Henry!” she exclaimed, as- 
suming a smile. 


“Yes, ma’am!”” Henry had been taught 
to be especially polite to old ladies. 

“This is your Aunt Fanny, Henry,’ 
Daniel Plothier explained. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said the boy, his 
gaze shyly seraphic. 

“Do you like your new home, Henry? 
inquired Aunt Fanny, folding her book over 
one fat wrist. 

“Oh, very much, thank you!” He had 
seen nothing further than the front door. 

“1 hope we'll like each other,”’ she sug- 
gested, her smile tightening to a hard knot. 

“| hope so, too,”” Henry admitted; “be- 
cause, if I ain’t suitable, you can’t send me 
back. I’m ’dopted now.” 

At supper Henry sought to make his be- 
havior the ideal of modest grace, but the fact 
that Aunt Fanny’s critical smile was upon 
him greatly marred his accuracy. Once he 
dropped a potato in his lap, and was panic- 
stricken under those prying eyes. 

“One takes so many chances,” sighed 
Aunt Fanny. 

“Let’s reserve these eugenic lectures for 
Wednesday afternoon,”’ said Daniel. 

“Yes, you can joke,’ she warned him; 
“but the eugenics of a case like this —” 
She cast on him a look of mystery. 

“What's eugenics?”” asked Henry sud- 
denly, replacing the dropped potato to his 
plate. 

“It’s about good boys and bad boys,”’ said 
Aunt Fanny severely; then, turning to the 
maid, “‘Gertrude, we will have our coffee in 
the drawing-room.” 

Henry was deposited in the library while 
the aduits went into conference in the parlor. 
The surroundings awed him, and his be- 
havior was mouselike; yet every article he 
touched seemed bent on making some shock- 
ing noise. Ona shelf above the table he*be- 
held a gigantic volume embossed mightily in 
gilt with the legend “‘Glories of Egypt.”’ He 
tiptoed to a rocking-chair, dragged the chair 
to a point below the shelf, mounted the tee- 
tering support, and drew the book toward 
him. It was heavier than he had antici- 
pated. The chair began to rock, and ere he 
realized his peril the book had avalanched to 
the floor, striking a brass coal-scuttle amid 
fearful roarings. Covered with confusion, 
he lifted it hastily, and knocked over a pair 
of tongs. 

“‘What’s the matter?” came Aunt Fanny’s 
barytone voice from the parlor. 

“| was just lookin’ at the book about 
Cuba,” answered the boy, approaching the 
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“‘WE'VE COME to take you bome, dear,’ she said i paven’t got no bome, Miss 
Carrots,’ the boy replied. ‘Dad don’t want me there. I got a eood job 
bere, and I can earn my three a week and learn the botel bizness’”’ 
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parlor door with catlike tread, for fear some 
hostile article of furniture would rise and 
smite him. 

“Well, don’t touch anything until | give 
you permission,” she said coldly. 

“Yes, ma’am!” He tiptoed back. 

“He has rather nice manners, considering 
where he came from,” said Daniel. 

“I’m afraid he’ll be an awful risk,”” moaned 
Aunt Fanny, as she crept rheumatically to 
bed. 

Daniel led the way and showed Henry his 
room — the little west room, which had been 
left unchanged since he himself had occupied 
it. The bed was of black walnut, an angular 
group of daisies cut in the headboard, in the 
popular “ groove-work”’ of its generation. 

“This was my room when | was a boy,” 
Daniel explained. “ And it will be yours now.” 

“Gee!” said Henry, with awe. 

“Yes —son. And don’t forget to say 
your prayers.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Savy ‘No, dad!’”’ 

“No, dad!” 

“Good night, son.” 

“Good night.” 

Above the bed was a large steel engraving 
showing the late Moses of Egypt being first 
seen by the daughter of Pharaoh amid the 
historic rushes. Henry remembered the 
story. Moses, too, was an adopted son. 
He wondered how long it took him to get 
used to Pharaoh’s aunt. 

At the farther end of the room was a cabi- 
net filled with toys of a past generation — a 
stationary steam-engine, much dented, a 
baseball of an antiquated make, two pairs of 
skates, a Noah’s Ark, a set of nine-pins, in- 
numerable small articles. Henry tried to 
open the door to this treasury. It was se- 
curely locked and the key concealed. Aunt 
Fanny, of course! 

\ new night-shirt lay on the bed, and 
Henry had soon wriggled himself into it. He 
was thinking reluctantly about his prayers, 
when a shelf of books by the window at- 
tracted his attention. He examined them 
briefly before turning out the light. 

“Rollo Books!”” he murmured dismally, as 
he crept praverless under cover and turned 
his face to the wall. 


IV 


T the age of twenty-one Daniel had come 
home, a conventionally clad, pedantic 
sophomore, from the sectarion college of which 


his grandfather was a trustee. Barbara, a 
lovely, flame-topped tomboy, had looked him 
over, awed but rather attracted by his majestic 
comeliness. But when he had taken her for 
a mighty academic walk through the pear 
orchard, displaying himself splendidly in 
quotations from Horace, Barbara had paid 
him the passing tribute of a giggle. 

“Is that all they teach you at your old 
school?” she jeered. 

“Not school — college,” he corrected her 
patiently. 

“Hector Smith’s gone to Yale and expects 
to make the crew,” she said, applying harsher 
irritant. 

“Hector Smith will never set the Thames 
on fire,” replied the grand person. 

“Square-Toes!”’ laughed Barbara, facing 
him with pert suddenness. And Daniel was 
splendidly tempted. 

“Carrots!” said he. And, before he real- 
ized his enormity, he had seized her and 
planted a kiss accurately upon the small 
target of her mouth. There! He had proved 
his manhood. But at what a cost! 

Two vears later Daniel, a trifle less stiff in 
manner and a shade more worldly, returned 
from college with his master’s degree in his 
pocket and in his heart a determination to 
marry Barbara Colby. It was his grand- 
father’s stubbornness that set his eves con- 
stantly for four years more toward the 
Colbys’ driveway, which, to his jealous 
imagination, seemed to swarm with sporting 
vehicles, driven by favored graduates of 
America’s more princely colleges. Daniel 
called when he could, and Barbara was al- 
ways kind — when she was at home. Her 
bantering was less crass than on the day 
when she had called him “‘Square- Toes,” but 
it seemed always to be there, just the same. 
Also she chattered in the idiom of a mysteri- 
ous social dialect which seemed to sunder 
them by polar leagues. 

At last he caught her — in flight, as it 
were, between Bar Harbor and Fifth Avenue. 
She was at home for one of her rare weeks, 
preparing another expedition into Daniel’s 
unknown. Again Daniel sauntered with her in 
the pear orchard. She seemed a great deal 
more dignified than on the former occasion, 
he a great deal less so. As a concession to her 
worldliness he had acquirgd the cigarette 
habit, and the white tube seemed shockingly 
inappropriate to his rather ministerial face. 

“Why?” he asked her. 

“We can’t get away from our grand- 
fathers, Dan,”’ she said; but her look was no 
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longer scornful. ‘From mine | got sporting 
blood; yours gave you all sorts of good quali- 


ties. But they won’t mix — I’m sure they 
won't.” 
“But | can learn, Bab dear. I can! 


Don’t | take mv Scotch whisky with the 
rest? And I’m going to a dancing academy.” 

“Darling old Dan!” she laughed. “I half 
love you 1 do! But don’t let’s be impos- 
sible!” 

And this morning she walked abroad, the 
girl who never grew up, a loyely, fashionable, 
youthful spinster. At the corner beyond the 
Plothier place she stopped and whistled to 
Yam, her Chow; and as she did so she came 
face to face with Daniel Plothier. 

Her first subconscious thought was, “ How 
happy he looks!” Then she noticed, with a 
strange disturbance of her heart, that he was 
walking and talking with a small boy in a 
surprisingly new suit of clothes; and there 
was something intensely parental in the man- 
ner of Daniel Plothier. 

“Good morning, Square-Toes!” she could 
not refrain, mocking his contentment. 

“Good morning, Carrots!”” It was many 
months since he had exchanged this coin 
with her. 

Barbara cast her sea-gray eyes like a spell 
upon the boy, who forgot his manhers and 
stood rooted to the walk, stricken beyond 
embarrassment. He thought he had never 
before viewed so beautiful a lady. 

“Miss Colby,” Daniel was saying, with a 
return to the adopted-parental manner, “‘al- 
low me to present my son, Henry.” 

“Oh!” A pause in which she turned 
those sea-gray lights full upon the man. “I 
thought | knew vour whole family.”’ 

“| have just adopted this boy,” 
Daniel, without flinching. 

“Oh!” — again. “How stupid of me! 
Of course.”” She wore nothing merrier than 
a lip-smile. 

“I’ve decided to start a family, you see,” 
he went on inexorably. “It’s about time, 
don’t you think?” - 

“Never too soon, I’m sure,”’ she continued 
pleasantly. “How do you do, Henry?” 
She thrilled his fingers with a handshake. 
“TI hope you'll like our neighborhood.” 

“Oh, ves, ma’am, | will!” He was again 
immersed in magic. 

“Well, we'll see what we can stir up, 
Henry,” she went on. “Do you let him 
ride in modern vehicles, Dan?”’ 

“When the driver is competent.” 


replied 





“I’m going to town this afternoon,”’ she 
said, with enthusiasm. ‘“‘Can’t he come?” 

And so it was promised. In the low, rak- 
ish gray car with the baby blue wheels 
Henry got his first taste of real life. Sus- 
pended, he sat in an avalanche of dizzy 
speed, piloted by an angelic chauffeur in a 
blue coat to match those flying wheels. 

“Do you like to go fast?”’ she asked, after 
they had saucily circled two limousines. 

“Gee! | could live on it!” 

“Bully! We'll have some great fun to- 
gether.” 

“T wish Mr. Plothier — dad — would let 
me drive his.” 

“Do your” she smiled. “Oh, look! 
There’s Andy Polk’s new six. He thinks 
he’s smart. Now, Henry, give that little 
oil-pump a few jigs. That’s enough.”’ 

She was skilfully manipulating a forest of 
brassy levers, and the gray car was shooting 
forward as if it would rise aéroplane-like on 
its enormous mud-guards. Henry held his 
new hat between his knees and lowered his 
head to meet the blasts. Even in that de- 
lirium of locomotion, he felt the flutter of her 
adorable blue cloak against his sleeve. The 
distance between the two machines inched 
shorter and shorter. Now the gray car was 
nosing close to its rival. Henry could feel 
in his face the sting of gravel from the rear 
wheels of the machine ahead —a pleasant 
pain, like the tang of a divine elixir. And 
now they were hood to hood, seeming to 
stand still in» a hurricane. And now the 
darker car appeared to fade behind into the 
landscape; and when Henry at last looked 
round, the presumptuous Andy Polk was 
wheeling, defeated, into a tributary road. 

“Well, how’s that?” she inquired, slowing 
to moderation. 

“Oh, it was grand, Miss Miss Carrots.”’ 
He swallowed a lump of embarrassment. 

“That’s right, Henry; vou call me Car- 
rots — not before people, but just between 
you and me. And what shall | call your”’ 

“Tl tell) you Miss Carrots. Do you 
want to know my Indian name?” 

“That’s the very one to know!” she re- 
sponded with enthusiasm. 

“Well —’ he giggled shyly. ‘‘My Indian 
name’s Pawnee Bill, and Eddie Cray’s is 
Kickapoo Charlie.” 

“| know — you got it out of a book.” She 
had the wisdom peculiar to goddesses. 

“Sure! ‘Pawnee Bill’s Escape.’ It was 
some book.” 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE @@g] 
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TWENTY-FIVE MILES A 
MINUTE 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


An Exclusive Story, Illustrated with a Series of Remarkable 
Photographs Taken with the Fastest Camera in the World 





HE 


SWIFTEST THING that the human race has ever put into 


motion is the steel projectile of a twelve-inch gun. No human eye can 
follow its flight. Released at a pressure of forty thousand pounds to the 


square 


inch,—in a heat at which diamonds melt and carbon boils,— zt 


hurls through the air at the rate of twenty-five miles a minute, and reaches 
the mark AHEAD OF ITS OWN SOUND! 
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THIS PICTURE was taken witb the fastest camera 
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For years a young officer of the Coast Artillery has been trying to 
devise a camera so incredibly swift that it will record every stage of this 
lightning flight from the gun-barrel to the target. Atlast he has succeeded, 


Ilis photographs 
second apart 
tary world. 


some of them taken one hundred thousandth of a 
have revealed remarkable and unsuspected faets to the mili- 
The story of his invention has never been told, 


McCivure's 


publishes it, with a series of wonderful pictures, for the first time. 


NE of the most progressive branches 

of our military service is the Depart- 

ment of Coast Defenses, which, under 
the far-seeing guidance of General FE. M 
Weaver, holds our shores and harbors in a 
state of alert preparedness against foreign 
aggression. At Hampton Roads sits the 
Coast Artillery Board, composed of officers 
and consulting engineers to whom are re- 
ferred all problems relating to coast artillery, 


and who have the responsibility of testing ail 
new instruments proposed for artillery use. 
Che purpose of this article ts to describe one 
among several notable achievements of the 
Hampton Roads Coast Artillery School, 
this particular work having been done by 
Captain F. J. Behr of the Coast Artillery 
Corps, who, after years of effort, has recently 
deve lop da system that makes it pe yssible to 
take pictures of the swiftest moving bodies. 
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IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH — the first of a remarkable series showing five stages of a moving 
the half-ton projectile seems to be standing still, but really it is traveling at the 

900 miles an hour. The gunners here work in concrete pits 34 feet bigh. Under 

ith the mounts are the powder magazines. Each pit bas four mortars usually served by 
entire Coast Artillery Company. The projectiles are the same as those used in the 
lve-inch guns, but less powder is required because mortar projectiles are hurled bigh in the 

| and deliver their destructive blows downward from a great height 


1 


not straight at a vessel 
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THIS SECOND PHOTOGRAPH shows the | 
sharp nose may be seen above the “‘ gas-ring”’ forming at its upper end. 
perhaps once tn etght or 


come without warning, and only occastonal 
d fect, growing larger and larger, 


Some insist that these 


or “smoke-rings,”’ 
ten shots They rise swiftly to the height of fifty or a hundr 
and giving forth a weird, shrieking sound like a second projectile 
““ smoke-rings’’ are as hard as steel, owing to the enormous compression of their composing 
and the story is told of a bird caught tn the path of one of them and torn to pieces 
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THE FOURTH PHOTOGRAPH shows the projects 
thirty feet above the muzzle of the mortar mortar- 
pits never see the distance target or vessel they ar 
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that, on certain practice occasions at 


The men who 
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the great steel projectiles of our biggest 
guns — to seize them with the camera’s 
eye as they hurl through the air at enormous 
velocities or at the very moment of their 
emergence from the gun muzzles, and to 
preserve these images, never seen before, for 
military study and comparison. Captain 
Behr was ably assisted in this work by 
Engineer J. A. Wilson. 


Reckoning in Millionths of a Second 


Some of the increments and decrements 
of time involved in the series of photographs 
herewith published (several of them for the 
first time) are as small as one ten thousandth 
part of a second. And Captain Behr has 
devised a method of taking photographs of 
projectiles as they arrive at a steel target 
and penetrate the target, inch by inch, that 
involve increments or decrements of time 
as small as the one hundred thousandth part 
of a second. To the uninitiated it seems in- 
credible that such infinitesimal divisions of 
time can be used in practical calculations; 
but every trained physicist knows that in 
wireless work scientists of to-day speak 
casually of experiments that take account of 
two tenths or one tenth of a millionth part of 
a second! 

What happens to the projectile after it 
leaves the gun, or after the discharge of the 
gun, and before the projectile has had time 
to issue from the gun-barrel? What is the 
action at the muzzle of gases generated? 
What shape do these gases assume as they 
leave the gun? What causes the much 
discussed “gas-rings”’ that sometimes form 
when a mortar is fired, and oftener do not 
form? What phenomena attend the arrival 
of the projectile at a solid steel target? Is 
the steel actually fused by the heat of impact? 
Is it vaporized? Or what? These are some 
of the questions that Captain Behr set him- 
self to solve, or to help in solving, as he 
worked out his methods of rapid photog- 
raphy. His aims were strictly military, but 
his results make fascinating appeal to the 
general imagination. Fancy doing anything 
in the one hundred thousandth part of a 
second! 

Captain Behr’s general idea was to utilize 
some phenomenon connected with the dis- 
charge to actuate, by electrical connections, 
a mechanism that would work a rapid shutter 
in a properly placed camera. The phenome- 
non of concussion was tried first — the smash 
of air against a little swinging door; but 


this was much too slow. The Projectile was 
hundreds of yards away before the camera 
had registered its picture. And that chance 
was gone! 

In the next trial, several months later, 
Captain Behr arranged to have the electrical 
connections made or broken by the move- 
ment of the gun-carriage itself in recoiling; 
but the result was unsatisfactory. Nor was 
he more fortunate at the succeeding target 
practice, when, having placed the apparatus 
farther forward on the parapet, he had the 
camera demolished by the force of the con- 
cussion and several blades of the rapid shut- 
ter broken. He was satisfied, now, that his 
effort to actuate the camera mechanism 
from the gun-carriage would never give the 
requisite precision in results, and he saw 
that he must work with a device functioning 
more reliably. 

In the months that followed before the 
next target practice, the Captain did some 
experimenting, and finally determined mak- 
ing the projectile itself displace a length 
of piano-wire fixed across the muzzle of 
the gun, and thus actuate the electrical sys- 
tem and operate the shutter. In this wav 
he eliminated troublesome variables of recoil, 
elasticity of the carriage, etc., leaving to 
determine only the time element of the elec- 
trical’ system to function. This result was 
admirable, and, after taking several similar 
pictures, the captain found that he could 
now operate with great precision — that 
is, he could get the same phase of the dis- 
charge with almost identical shapes of gas- 
cone and smoke-cloud, and he could get 
these every time. 

In the fall of 1912 Captain Behr succeeded 
in obtaining a series of extremely rapid 
photographs showing a twelve-inch mortar 
battery in action. In taking these pictures 
the camera was placed on an elevation about 
ten feet above the concrete floor and about 
sixtv feet back of the mortars. The elec- 
trical device for working the shutter was 
actuated by the mortar itself in its recoil. 
These pictures were taken in about one five 
thousandth of a second — which is the more 
remarkable as the last two were taken in the 
shade after 4.30 Pp. M. The first three were 
taken about noon, in the sunshine, as the 
shadows show. 

So great was the precision of the electrical 
device as to render possible the photographic 
recording of these mortar projectiles, moving 
at great velocities, in almost any desired 
position after the discharge, say two feet 
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THIS SHOWS one of Captain Bebr’s earliest efforts to photograph the projectile from a 
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away from the muzzle, or six feet away, or 
twenty feet away, or right at the muzzle, 
as shown in the first mortar picture, where 
the great projectile has been caught in its 
flight half way out of the mortar 


Pictures Never Seen by the Human Eye 


It is interesting to note that of these five 
mortar pictures, representing five phases of 
the firing, only the last two are ever seen 
by the human eye. The far swifter camera, 
acting in about one five thousandth of a 
second, has caught all these phases as 
reproduced here; but, to the ordinary 
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observer standing by, the first visible im- 
pression after firing is that of the smoke- 
cone as developed in Number Four. The 
strange “powder-puff” effect shown in 
Number Three is never seen; nor the 
earlier effects in Numbers One and Two. 
Nor is any sound heard by an observer or 
by the gun crew until the third or fourth 
phase has been reached. This is a matter 
of simple calculation. 

Sound travels through the air very slowly 
as compared with light, and in Numbers 
One, Two, and Three, although the crashing 
explosion has taken place and the projectile 
is already started on its long journey, the 
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men (even the lanyard man, who is nearest 
have heard nothing, since the sound-waves 
have not yet had time to reach their ears 
Nor has the mortar itself had time to recoil 
as it does presently, down into the well in 
the floor of the pit. 

The men aboard the towing vessels that 
drag the floating targets during gun and 
mortar practice would seem to be in a 
dangerous position, since the tow-line is not 
more than two hundred yards long for 
guns and five hundred yards long for mor- 
tars, and a very slight error in aim or 
adiustment might cause a deviation of 
several hundred yards when the range is 
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eight or ten thousand yards. As a matter 
of fact, such errors do not occur, and a 
gun-pointer who would make a right or left 
deviation from the target of ten yards, or 
at the most fifteen yards at a distance of 
five miles, would be considered unfit for 
his job. In one or two rare instances a 
towing vessel has been struck when a pro- 
jectile has fallen short and then ricochetted 
to the right, as it invariably does owing to 
its rotation in that direction. The rifling 
of the gun-barrel causes this rotation. 





Sometimes these great projectiles ricochet 
several times, and go bounding over the 
water as a pebble skips along the surface of a 
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mill-pond, only there may be a distance of 
a mile or more between these giant leaps. 


The Projectile Travels Faster Than the 
Sound It Makes 


A strange phenomenon is witnessed by 
the observer on a towing vessel as he looks, 
rather uneasily perhaps, toward the distant 
shore battery, that seems to be firing straight 
at him. First there is a flash and a puff of 
smoke; then nothing for a period of seconds, 
while the projectile is on its way; then sud- 
denly a great splash as the mass of iron 
strikes the water. Up to this moment there 
has been no sound of the discharge, no sound 
of the projectile, since it travels faster than 
the sound-waves; but now, after it has buried 
itself in the ocean, is heard its own unmis- 
takable voice, a low, buzzing um-m-m-m 
approaching from the shore. The projectile 
itself has arrived before the sound that it makes 
in transit, and the sound arrives afterward. 
Last of all isheard the boom of the discharge. 

Owing to the great velocity of gun pro- 
jectiles, it is almost impossible for an ob- 
server near the target to see them as they 
approach; but a trained eye can discern 
the slower moving mortar projectiles as 
they drop out of the sky, shrieking as they 
come, curving downward from a height of 
four or five miles, half a ton falling from a 
height of four or five miles. 

It is difficult to realize what an enormous 
force is released when one of these twelve- 
inch guns is discharged. The pressure in- 
side of the gun behind the projectile is 
between thirty-five and forty thousand 
pounds to the square inch. No engine or 
machine made by man produces anything 
like this pressure. The boiler pressure in 
steam-engines, or in big turbines driven by 
superheated steam, does not exceed two 
hundred or three hundred pounds to the 
square inch. The huge hydraulic presses 
that would crumple up a steel girder do not 
exert a pressure of more than one thousand 
pounds to the square inch. The only reason 
a gun-barrel can resist this pressure (forty 
thousand pounds to the square inch) is 
that it is built up in a series of concentric 
steel hoops or tubes shrunk one over the 
other until there is a resistance capacity of 
from seventy thousand to ninety thousand 
pounds to the square inch. Even at rest, 
the barrels of these great guns are under such 


enormous compression, from being thus 
squeezed within these outer steel coverings, 
that, if the retaining steel jackets were sud- 
denly cut, the tubes would blow themselves 
into pieces from the violent reaction of 
release. 

Not only does this smokeless powder, 
burning inside these guns, produce enormous 
pressure, but it generates inconceivably 
great heat. Water boils at 100° Centigrade; 
iron melts at 1400°; platinum and the most 
resistant metals at 2900°; while the hottest 
thing on earth is the temperature of the 
electric arc, in which carbon boils. This 
temperature is between 3000° and 4000° 
Centigrade, and is believed to be the same 
as that of these great powder chambers when 
the gun is fired. Thus a diamond, the 
hardest substance known, would melt in 
the barrel of a twelve-inch gun at the 
moment of discharge. The consequence is 
that at each discharge of a big gun a thin 
skin of metal inside the barrel is literally 
fused, and this leads to rapid erosion of the 
softened surfaces under the tearing pressure 
of gases generated. The rifling is worn 
away; the band over the projectile becomes 
loose-fitting; and soon the huge gun, that 
has cost such a great sum, is rendered unfit 
for service. The life of a twelve-inch gun 
is only 450 rounds, that is, the gun would 
be worn out if fired every three minutes for 
a single day. After that a new life may be 
given it by boring out the inner tube and 
putting in a new steel lining. 


A Secret for Which Foreign Governments 
Would Pay Millions 


A few words may be added about the for- 
midable smokeless powder used in these great 
guns. This powder, in spite of its terrible 
power, is of innocent appearance, and a small 
stick of it may be held safely in the hand 
while it burns with a vivid yellowish flame. 
There is no danger of its exploding or deto- 
nating like gun-cotton, and yet it ismade from 
gun-cotton, treated by a colloiding process 
that is one of our jealously guarded military 
secrets. There are foreign governments 
that would give millions to know exactly 
how this powder is made and how it is pre- 
served for years without deterioration. The 
recent destructior of two ships of the French 
navy was due, it is believed, to deterioration 
of their smokeless powder. 





The inside story of the most remarkable scientific adventure of one hundred years will be 
told by Cleveland Moffett in May 
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THE SALAMANDER 
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OWEN JOHNSON 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ORE went to Lindaberry without a 
thought of fear, crying his name: 
“Garry, it’s | — Dodo!”’ 

He turned, striving to recognize her 
through the blurred phantasmagoria of the 
week. 

“Who?” 

He drew his hand across his face, bending 
down a little, staring at her. At the mo- 
ment she despaired of his recognizing her, 
suddenly he stiffened up, made an attempt 
to readjust his clothes, and doffed his hat. 
She gave acry of horror: across his forehead 
was a seam of blood. 

“You're hurt!” 

“"S nothing,” he said, drawing a long 
breath, his jaw growing rigid with the at- 
tempt to recover his control. He relaxed 
his grip on the collar of the inert policeman, 
who flattened out against the trampled snow. 
“This little misunshtanding — gen’Iman 
spoke rather rude. Sorry — little mussed. 
"Scuse me.” 

The fear that others might arrive and 
find him thus, the dread of an arrest —a 
trial and publicity — gave her a new will; 
for, strangely enough, even before his wild 
demeanor she had no fear. 

“I’ve come, as | promised,” she said 
quickly, “I’m going to take you home. 
Come, Garry!” 

“Any one else?” he asked, shrinking back. 

“My maid,” she said quickly. 

He bowed and gave her his arm to the 
automobile. At the door he placed her in- 
side, saying, with careful courtesy: 

“Sit outside. Thank you. Not fit. All 
right!” 

Aware of his condition, by some tremen- 
dous exertion of his will, he had flung back 
the lethargy that had his senses, and re- 
covered his dignity. Dodo, in the car, was 
thinking rapidly. The first glance at his 
eyes and quivering lips had told her how 
serious was the crisis. Everything else dis- 
appeared before this insistent need of her — 





romance, intrigues, calculation, or care of 
what others might think. 

“Ida, it’s not true what I| told you,” she 
said rapidly. “‘He’s not my cousin, but some 
one whom | would give my life tosave. I’m 
taking him to his house. You must come in 
with me — until we can get a doctor. | 
can’t leave him. If you get a chance, tell 
Brennon it’s my brother; he mustn’t know.” 

She had anticipated a struggle to get Lin- 
daberry to his rooms; but, to her surprise, 
he walked from the car without wavering, 
and up the flight of stairs to his apartment. 
The two girls, leaving Brennon below with 
orders to wait, followed quickly. In a few 
moments his valet, hastily awakened, had 
let them in. He was a young fellow, strong 
and intelligent, and he gave a cry of relief 
at the sight of the master thus returned. 

“Dodo!” said Garry. 

“Here | am!” she said quickly, touching 
his arm. 

“Oh!” He looked at her, and then, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself, said: ‘Pretty 
bad; can’t tell what happened. Doctor — 
Lampson — quick!”’ 

She turned calmly to the valet, feeling a 
deep delight in her control of the situation. 

“You know Dr. Lampson? Good! My 
car’s downstairs. Go and bring him imme- 
diately!” 

She returned to Lindaberry. 

“Garry, lie on the couch! You've got a 
scratch;, | want to bind it up. Ida, bring 
me a couple of towels, sponge, water.” 

He obeyed her, but his glance started 
nervously at the sight of Ida Summers. 

“Who's that?” 

She comprehended his humiliation that an- 
other should see him thus, and replied again, 
with a warning look at Ida, who came in: 

“My maid, Garry; that’s all!” 

“Tell her — wait — outside.” 

“Very well!” 

Ida, at a nod, went into the library, not 
without wonder at the quiet authority of 
voice and action in her butterfly friend. 

She made him stretch out on the sofa, 
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and with sponge and towel quickly bathed 
and bound up the gash across his temple. 
The application of cold water seemed to 
calm him. He relaxed and closed his eyes 
as she remained at his side, applying the 
healing sponge. She studied the racked 
body and disordered head with a tightening 
of her heart. The weak and quivering lips, 
the sunken cheeks, the dark circles under 
the punished eyes — everything cried out 
to her: 

“You could have prevented this!”’ 

She accused herself with a thousand re- 
proaches in the presence of this wreck she 
had made, and before his abject weakness 
her sense of possession awoke. He was hers, 
as Betty was hers by right of the unan- 
swered famine in her maternal heart. Come 
what might, she would not leave him until 
she had seen him back into strength and cour- 
age again. She called to him, but he had 
gone off into an unseeing delirium, wandering 
through what black and sunken ways! She 
drew off his: shoes, disengaged the stained 
tie and collar, and by patient effort slipped 
the torn coat from him, covering him with a 
clean dressing-gown 

Once or twice he sought to start up; but 
each time, at her hand across his forehead 
and her clear voice in his ear, he relaxed. 
This docile obedience, this willing trust in 
her little strength, one word of hers stilling 
the storm in his brain and bringing peace in- 
stead of fury, moved her almost to tears. 
She closed her eyes, her hand over his throb- 
bing lids, and gave herself up to an impulsive 
prayer — another Dodo, back again in the 
quiet soul reaches of that unfathomable 
night when, reckless and defiant, ready to 
renounce the faith of a Salamander, she had 
suddenly found herself gliding into unfore- 
seen deeps, miraculously inspired. 

After a long half hour Dr. Lampson came 

a powerful man of quick eye, hearty 
laugh, and abounding vitality. 

“Hello, Garry! Been wrestling with 
skyscrapers?”’ he cried, with a rumbling 
laugh, sitting down on the sofa. “Trying 
to drink up the Hudson River, eh?” 

“Hello, Alex!” said Garry gratefully. He 
shook his head despondently. “Bad start!” 

“Rats, man! Bad start? What are you 
talking about? Remember the first half of 
that Princeton game, 11 too? That was a 
bad start, wasn’t it? Didn’t prevent you 
going through like a runaway engine for a 
couple of touchdowns, did it? Well, then! 
Don’t talk to me! I’ve seen you start!”’ 


“Good old Alex!” said Lindaberry, with a 
smile. “Oh, I’m in the fight!”’ 

“Yes; you look as if you’d been fighting, 
all right!” said Lampson, with a roar. “Now 
just you shut up! What you want, man, is 
sleep! We'll fix you up in a jiffy!” 

“Stay; get me quiet, will you, Alex? 

“Don’t you tell me what to do!” said Dr. 
Lampson, with assumed fierceness. “Here, 
Rogers, get him undressed and into bed. 
Back in a moment!” 

He nodded to Doré, and they passed into 
the next room. 

“Pretty close to D.T.’s. I'll quiet him 
down, but we’ve got to get a trained nurse 
in here. Christmas Eve — bad time!”’ He 
began to whistle. 

“But I’m here!” Doré said eagerly. 

“You? My dear child, he may go quietly, 
and then he may take to chewing up chairs 
and walking on the ceiling. No, no! Who 
the devil could I get at this hour?” he said, 
studying Doré, at a loss where to place her. 

A sudden thought came to her. 

“There are two trained nurses where | 
live, friends of mine, just a few blocks away, 
Doctor. One is free —I know she’d come 
for me!” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Stuart — Clarice Stuart.” 

“1 know her. Good!”’ he said, breaking 
in. “Allright! That'll do!” 

Ida, with a note from Dodo, went off in 
the automobile, leaving them alone. 

“You'd better go too, young lady,” he 
said abruptly. 

“| am going to stay!” she protested, uo 
in arms at once. 

“ This is no place for you!” 

“If | were a trained nurse,” she said obsti- 
nately, “it would be all right! Well, I’m 
some one who has a great deal more interest 
in saving him than any nurse, and | am going 
to stay!” She turned impulsively. “Dr. 
Lampson, Mr. Lindaberry started to get 
hold of himself for me. It’s my fault; | 
didn’t do what I ought to; now I’m going 
to think of nothing else! Don’t you under- 
stand, this is my fault? I just must help!” 

“Well, of course, that’s different!” he 
said, still undecided. 

When they entered the bedroom, they 
found Lindaberry angry and excited, strug- 
gling to rise, against the efforts of Rogers to 
keep him in bed. Doré went to him with- 
out a thought of fear, laid her hand on his 
wrist, and said quickly: 

“Garry, be quiet!” 
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He relaxed immediately at the one voice 
that penetrated the roaring in his brain. 
She turned with a smile toward Lampson, 
who was pulling his short beard. 

“You see? He will doas | tell him!” 

And there was something in her defiant 
attitude, the ardor of a woman fiercely de- 
fending her own, which convinced him that 
she had the right to stay. 


At eight o’clock the next morning she re- 
turned to her room, a cloak which Clarice 
Stuart had brought thrown over her gar- 
ments of the reveling night. Yet, keenly 
buoyed up by the sense of ministering, she 
had no sense of fatigue. She had been at 
Lindaberry’s bedside constantly, combating 
the delirium that seized upon him in abrupt 
gusts of fury. And in these moments of 
frantic wanderings, as he tossed helplessly 
before the stalking phantoms that rose out 
of the grim yesterday, when real and unreal 
went rocking through his tortured brain, no 
other hand but hers could control him. He 
seemed to know the moment she slipped 
noiselessly away, turning § convulsively, 
stretching out his arm, querulously summon- 
ing her back. She obeyed, untired, willing, 
rapturously content. 

Rogers, the valet, in the next room; 
Clarice Stuart, in her blue and white nurse’s 
dress, silent in a corner; Doré, in pink and 
white evening gown, buckled satin slippers, 
with the odor of tired flowers still at her 
breast, sat endlessly, her eyes on the restless, 
tormented head and the twitching lips that 
were never still, listening to incoherent 
phrases that still had intelligence for her. 

What an inferno of desperation and de- 
feat rose shapelessly about her! Through 
what dark corners of despair had he blun- 
dered in these.last days! Sometimes, across 
the horror and the anger of his mutterings, 
she heard her name called in a voice that 
rent her heart. But she thought no more 
of herself, only of the quiet that she must 
enforce on him; and quietly, smiling in the 
dark, she repeated in a gentle voice: 

“I am here, Garry — Dodo; I am taking 
care of you! Try to sleep! No—1I won't 
leave you!” 

The hours rang from some unseen clock, 
and in the end the paling dawn filtered 
across the white roofs of Christmas morning. 
Clarice Stuart, noiseless as a shadow, rose 
and extinguished the useless candle. Some 
one touched her on the shoulder. It was Dr. 
Lampson, his finger on his lips. She glanced 





at the bed, slowly disengaging her hand. 
Lindaberry had fallen at last into a pro- 
found sleep, his hand clutching the bed- 
spread, his head still impulsively turned 
toward her. 

Once or twice she had wondered if she had 
been wise in introducing into this intimacy 
Clarice Stuart, whose frivolous side only was 
known toher. But, as soon as she had come, 
Doré knew she had made no mistake. 
Clarice Stuart, once in uniform, was an- 
other being, serious, matter-of-fact, concen- 
trated, with a strength that surprised her. 

“Cut out apologies, Dodo!” she had said, 
with brusque sincerity. “The presents are 
all in—the props can wait. What’s a 
turkey between friends? This is the real 
part of life. You need me! That’s enough, 
isn’t it?” 

She had asked no questions, and for that 
Doré was grateful. 


WHEN she reached her room, she calmed 
her nerves with a cold bath and went to 
sleep at once, without a thought of the 
heaped-up presents waiting to be opened, or 
the mail that had accumulated. She had 
only one idea: to snatch some rest, and to 
be back —on the field of battle. Snyder 
had been waiting, restless and apprehensive, 
looking innumerable questions at such an 
inexplicable return. 

“Don’t worry, Snyder!” she had said, 
with a tired laugh. “Nothing terrible’s 
happened. Tell you later — must get sleep. 
Wake me at ten!” 

But it was almost eleven when, impelled 
by some uneasy instinct, she awoke precipi- 
tately, furious at Snyder, who, on her part, 
retreated, dumb and obstinate. In_ the 
rapid ten minutes in which she dressed, 
Doré, remembering with fresh irritation the 
surveillance which had been instituted over 
her actions, burst out: 

“Snyder, what’s got into you? I’m be- 
ginning to get annoyed — yes, exceedingly 
so! 1 don’t like your manner toward me. 
| sometimes think you don’t approve of me! 
What is it? Do you think I am not capable 
of taking care of myself? Or do you wish to 
select my friends forme? Whichisit? Let 
me understand!” 

“Well, yes! I don’t want to see you get- 
ting in trouble!” answered Snyder abruptly. 

“Ah, that’s it!” said Dodo indignantly. 
“IT couldn’t believe it. Now I know! So 
that’s why you come sneaking in every time 
| have a man calling here?” 
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‘““NO SOONER had they reached ber room than be comprehended ber trap. But it was 


loe 

submitting to introductions, pretending inte 

“Not every man!” said Snyder, redden- “The idea!” said Doré, flushing under an “ 
ing. “One man!” accusation which she knewhad point. “May gue 
“Judge Massingale? Say it!” | ask why you take it on yourself to regulate colc 
“Yes!” my conduct? Have I| ever asked you any “N 
“Why?” questions? Dol! know anything about you?” isn’ 
“You know very well!” She stopped abruptly at the pain that flashed Lor 
“1 don’t!” into Snyder’s face, and, being sensitive to vou 
“He means no good!” said Snyder ob- such things, added quickly: “You've hurt “= 
stinately. “Besides, he hasn’t the right. me very much, Snyder, by your attitude — “ 
And you care!” very much! I didn’t expect it of you!” a 
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said Snyder, looking at 
her directly, “facts and 
consequences!” 
“I’ve got a very wise 
head!” said Dodo, laugh- 
ing to dismiss a subject 
she did not wish to dis- 
“Don’t you worry 
Snyder! I’ve 
a man who 


cuss. 
about me, 
fooled many 


thought he was very 
clever. I won't make 
mistakes! Give me the 
mail! I’m off! Back at 
four for Betty and the 
tree. Be prompt = 
started out, then came 


back and caught Snyder 
playfully by the chin: 
“Why, you old dragon, 
don’t you know I’m just 
amusing myself?” 

But Snyder, always 
obstinate and direct, an- 
swered: 

“Dodo, I tell you, you’re 
serious!” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” 
said Doré, departing with 
an exaggerated laugh. 


LINDABERRY was still 
sunk in long-desired slum- 
ber when she _ returned. 
Clarice, tiptoeing out, in- 
formed her that the worst 
had been avoided: he had 
a constitution and a will 
that were incredible; these 
alone had saved him from 
an attack of cerebral fever. 


What he suffered from 
most was insomnia and 
lack of rest; then, of 





loo late to retreat 


Yes; 


false 


“Til tell you—when you want. 
guess I have been sailing under 
colors!” said Snyder, in a blundering voice. 
“No, you ain’t asked questions. But it 
isn’t ‘cause | want to judge you, honey! ‘ 
Lord, why should | judge? I'd stick to 
you, no matter what you were. That’s not 
it — only — 

“Only — what? 

“Only, pet, you don’t know what’s facts!” 


” 


He was forced to make the best of il, 
interest in the child and the tree”’ 


[CONTINU ED ON PAGE 


course, there was the crav- 
ing that had grown into 
the body, the hot thirst for 
alcohol. He would have to 
be watched every moment for days. There 
was the danger. Clarice lay down on the sofa 
in the salon, asleep almost instantly, while 
Dodo, stealing back to the bedroom, en- 
camped in a distant armchair by a fugitive 
gray slit of light, began to sort her Christmas 
mail. There were a score of letters, gay 
with green and red stamps: some from 
already forgotten beaus, others from girl 
friends; a long annual letter from her aunt 
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SPANISH MONEY 


A Story of Monte Carlo, Founded on 
Fact and Told by an Ex-Croupier 


Edited by 
C. N. AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 


ACH new season at Monte Carlo brings 
its new sensation: some renowned 
personality, some tremendous punter, 

some spectacular event — it may be one or 
it may be all, but it will come. 

The season after Spain sent an army to 
Morocco, Monte Carlo’s great sensation was 
the surprising arrival of Vivarillo, the Spanish 
ex-brigand. All the world loves a brigand; 
and Vivarillo was the beau ideal. Brave, 
occasionally generous on impulse, making 
a specialty of robbery without blood, for 
years he had dominated with his band a 
large district of southern Spain. But it 
was his action at the time war in Africa 
was declared that had made him a popular 
hero. At the first call to arms, he marched 
audaciously out of hiding, with his whole 
band, from the mountain fastness none could 
attack, offering himself and his men as volun- 
teers. The coup appealed to the public, and 
the King accepted the outlaws as soldiers. 
His clemency was rewarded with gallant 
service; and so fine was Vivarillo’s work in 
Africa that he came back to Spain a colonel. 
He had been wounded in his last battle; 
and news reached Monaco, via Madrid, that 
the interesting invalid had started for the 
Riviera to recuperate at Monte Carlo. 

Even the croupiers were interested in this 
announcement, Pierre Vallonet among others. 
He heard talk of Vivarillo’s coming at a 
café where he drank a glass of vermouth 
during his afternoon outing; and the ex- 
brigand was brought to his mind, in his next 
spell of duty, by the sight of a Spanish gold 
piece staked on zero. 

Now, had this coin been placed almost 
anywhere else, it might have passed un- 
noticed by the croupier; but zero lay under 
his eyes, and the hour was the quiet one 
between seven and eight, when the tables 
are less crowded than at any other time 
except at noon. As it happened, Vallonet 


was in training to observe money of all sorts 
with quickness and care. He had made a bet 
which he wanted very much to win, and he 
was looking out for a trick which Moreau, 
the Casino detective, might spring upon him 
at any moment. 

The strange old man was lately back from 
St. Petersburg, where he had gone to bear 
witness against a Russian coiner whose 
arrest he had caused at Monte Carlo; and 
he was rather offensively vain of his exploit 
and adventures. He maintained that the 
croupiers of to-day were not what they had 
been in his youth—that they did not 
scientifically study the coinage of different 
countries, and therefore could not tell false 
money from good at a glance, as they were 
supposed to do. 

Since the time when Moreau had helped 
Vallonet prove a comrade innocent in the 
affair of “ Tiger Lily,” the detective and the 
croupier had been friendly. So, half in 
earnest, half in jest, Pierre had taken up the 
cudgels. He maintained to Moreau that 
there were few, if any, croupiers who would 
pass a bad coin or note on the table; and 
had bet that no money, of any nationality 
or denomination, gold or paper, could de- 
ceive him. Since then Vallonet had devoted 
himself to the study of numismatics. He 
had bought books, and got permission to 
examine the specimens of false money which 
were kept in a kind of secret museum of the 
Principality. Being constantly on the alert 
for a trick of Moreau’s, Vallonet practised 
keenness and quickness of vision by ob- 
serving dates on coins, and designs on notes, 
at the longest distance possible. 

“Belongs to the first coinage struck in the 
reign of Alfonso XIII,” the croupier re- 
marked, as this gold piece, of the value of 
twenty pesetas, was pushed by a long, slim 
white hand upon zero. Secondly he thought 
of Vivarillo; and thirdly of the hand that 
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staked the money. It was very long, 
very slim, very white, like the hand of a 
Madonna painted by some old Spanish 
master. 

Vallonet glanced from the hand to the 
face of the player who sat beside him. She 
was a young woman whom he had never seen 
before, and she did not look Spanish, though 
she had staked a Spanish coin. Pierre 
wondered at the brightness of it, since it 
had been minted a number of years before. 
Some gamblers, however, have a habit of 
giving gold and silver won at the tables to 
be cleaned by their servants before using it 
again. Perhaps this young woman was one 
of these. 

She had staked her piece while money was 
still being paid after the last spin. Seeing 
the eyes of the croupier fixed upon it for an 
instant, perhaps she feared to have trans- 
gressed a rule. The white hand went out as 
if to take back the stake. At the same mo- 
ment, however, a German lady pushed five 
francs on to zero; and this seemed to be the 
signal for others to stake on the chance that 
rivals 17 as a favorite with women. The girl 
looked relieved, and let her gold piece remain. 

“An amateur,” thought Vallonet, as he 
spun. It occurred to him that if she lost 
he would seize his chance to look at the coin 
more closely. He did not doubt its genuine- 
ness; but never before, except in a book, 
had he seen a specimen of Spain’s coinage 
for that year. Foreign gold being rare on 
the green cloth (bank-notes other than 
French are forbidden), croupiers are apt 
to notice it on the tables, and Vallonet, 
having good reasons for keenness, was dis- 
appointed when the Spanish piece won. 

“Maybe she'll risk it again,” he thought. 
But the white hand selected a louis out of 
the winnings for the next stake. 

“Will you put this on the quatre premiere 
for me?” she asked Vallonet, in correct 
French with a foreign accent. 

“With pleasure,” he said, wishing that 
it had been the Spanish coin. 

She won again, for number 2 came up, 
and, as she had been betting on four numbers, 
she was paid eight louis. Vallonet could see 
by her expression and hovering hand that she 
was trying to make up her mind what to do 
next. Suddenly he had a “feeling” that he 
should bring out number 13, and, contrary 
to his custom, he whispered, as many crou- 
piers do, the “inspiration.” “Try 13, or 
the carré tretze dix-buit,” he murmured. 
She hesitated, then decided on the more 


timid policy. Number 13 came, rather to 
Vallonet’s surprise, as “the lucky croupier” 
was far from believing his own intuition 
infallible. For the first time, the young 
woman with the Madonna hands looked 
straight into his face. ‘“‘ But you are wonder- 
ful, Monsieur,” she said. “I wish I had 
trusted you!” 

She had curious eyes, so dark in contrast 
to skin and hair that Vallonet fancied she 
must be a bleached blonde. If her complex- 
ion were made up, however, the pearly effect 
was cleverly given, for it looked fresh and 
natural. 

“I see 13 coming up again,” said the 
croupier. “Put on your Spanish piece. 
It may bring you luck.” 

Once more the young woman looked him 
full in the face with the large eves, which had 
a peculiar, floating effect. ‘Oh, no, | won't 
risk that again!” she replied. “That is 
my lucky piece. Please put a louis 

But she did not finish. A sudden slight 
buzz among the players distracted her at- 
tention. A man had strolled up, and stopped 
to gaze, not at her, but at the wheel. He 
seemed to see nothing else, and not to be 
aware that every one was staring at him; 
but nobody doubted for an instant that here 
was Vivarillo. 

“Splendid brigand — dashing _ soldier,”’ 
was written all over him. He must have 
been six feet two in height, and was almost 
as dark as the Moors he had fought. He had 
a long, lean face with a hawk nose, high 
cheek-bones, and burning eyes deep-set in 
bony hollows. His straight hair, worn rather 
long, had grown back slightly. This gave the 
forehead an effect of great height, and made 
singularly conspicuous a newly healed scar 
running from the left temple down across the 
cheek to the prominent chin. With his low- 
cut soft shirt, his red and yellow tie (Spanish 
colors), and clothes of that rich, peculiar 
brown affected by sporting men of southern 
Spain, the man needed only a sombrero 
(doubtless left in the cloak-room) to com- 
plete the picture. 

“Vivarillo!” the name went murmuring 
around the table, and some impulsive ad- 
mirer clapped his hands. Instantly the 
idea was caught up by others; and, realizing 
that the flutter of applause was for him, the 
hero grinned, with a flash of white teeth. 
It was evident that he was more gratified 
than surprised, and his slight, self-conscious 
bow, as if to an audience, told that this was 
not the first time his vanity had been fed. 
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Something travel-worn in the newcomer’s 
look gave an impression that he was just 
out of a train, and that his first move after 
reaching Monte Carlo had been Casino-ward. 
He thrust lean dark hands into the pockets 
of his short coat, and there came forth a faint 
sound of jingling coins. Still he made no 
attempt to play, though the wheel was 
spinning, until the young woman with the 
Madonna hands pushed back her chair. 
“Take my place,” she said in French, with 
the air of paying tribute to a hero rather 
than addressing an acquaintance. “You 
will perhaps prefer to play sitting down.” 

Never, perhaps, had any celebrity been 
honored ‘in this way at the Casino; but the 
ex-brigand looked less astonished than the 
gamblers. Apparently he took his greatness 
for granted, but he did not forget to show 
his appreciation. He gave the lady a bow 
and a gesture of thanks almost too polished 
to match his rough French. 

“Merci mille fois, Madame!” He spoke 
with bad accent, in a remarkably deep voice. 
“Mais, pourquoi vous—je—’ he stumbled 
on, unable to connect his words. 

“Because | shall be hurt if you refuse’”’— 
she answered his question before it was 
finished. “You have still time to stake. 
May it be that | have given you my good 
luck!” 

He waited no longer, but dropped into the 
chair, with an eager look transferred from 
the young woman to the wheel. Before 
the croupier (who purposely delayed) could 
utter the fatal “Rien ne va plus,” Colonel 
Vivarillo had staked with feverish haste on 
zero, 13, 17, 29, and.33, several gold pieces 
on each. Among those uppermost were 
Spanish coins; and on zero lay one, at least, 
of the same year that Vallonet had seen 
staked by the Madonna hand. 

Number 13 came up, and, though the 
player had lost on four out of five numbers, 
he had gained a good sum, thirty-five’ times 
the amount of his winning stake. The 
pieces he had dashed hastily on 13 were 
sorted deftly by a croupier’s rake, and eight 
coins revealed themselves, one less than the 
maximum stake on a number en plein. This 
meant that Vivarillo had lost perhaps 
twenty or thirty pieces and had won two 
hundred and eighty. 

As Vivarillo piled up his winnings, 
he inquired of a Frenchman playing 
beside him what numbers were coming 
up oftenest. The old gambler consulted 


his card, and mentioned several numbers 
in addition to 13. Vivarillo staked again 
on 13, and on all the other “favorites” 
mentioned by his neighbor. Whenever 
he won, he would back the winning number 
again, to “repeat”; and evidently the chair 
had given him luck, for the brigand’s “‘sys- 
tem” gained enormous sums. He scarcely 
ever staked without winning on one of his 
chosen five or six numbers; and as, when 
he had played for a short time, he staked 
only maximums, soon he had bank-notes and 
plaques amounting to more than two thou- 
sand pounds piled on the green cloth. 

Vallonet looked to see if the young woman 
had stayed to watch the result of ker gen- 
erous impulse. But she had disappeared. 
Despite the coincidence of the coins, the 
croupier saw no reason to think that the 
two knew each other and had planned a 
meeting at the table. Coincidences are 
“thick as blackberries” at Monte Carlo, 
coincidences stranger than any writer would 
dare put into a story; but Vallonet felt that 
he would not be surprised if by to-morrow 
the two were bowing to each other across 
a table, or coming into the rooms together. 
Those dark eyes of the girl were meant to 
be used; and, if she had not wanted to know 
the hero, why had she sacrificed herself to 
do him a favor? 

As it turned out, the croupier was proved 
right sooner than he expected. At nine 
o'clock the lady appeared again, in evening 
dress. She trailed to the table where Colonel 
Vivarillo was still playing and still winning, 
surrounded by a crowd. He caught sight 
of her over people’s heads, and, to the sur- 
prise of all who had not been present at his 
arrival, jumped up, to wave a brown hand 
full of bank-notes. 

“Madame, it is my turn to offer you a 
place,” he called out in his bad French, 
unaware that gamblers are not supposed to 
talk above a Whisper at the tables. 

The crowd, interested in the hero and 
delighted at any hint of romance, gave 
way before the lady; but she refused the 
Colonel’s offer. “I wish to look on, not to 
play,” she explained. 

“Then | will play for you. The number 
that wins is yours,” he persisted, staking, 
according to his plan, all over the table. It 
seemed quite a matter of course, now, that 
he should gain. This time he won on 13. 
Having been paid the maximum, the Span- 
iard clumsily gathered up his piles of money. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 148] 
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HE TERRIBLE GAME of Wall Street — more brutal and more 

cynical than the warfare of savages - 

summate skill, in this story of two men. 
is a story of human nature at low ebb. 


is pictured here with con- 
‘The Blue Envelope” 


It represents, with- 


out defense and without exaggeration, a condition 
in modern society by which weak men are 
corrupted and destroyed, and strong men 


are 


corrupted — and 


The 


survive. 


powerful work of a new McCiure 
writer, it is presented here as 


THE STORY OF THE MONTH 





THE BLUE 


ENVELOPE 


By 


WILL PAYNE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 


se HY, Charley, all I need is eighty 
thousand!” said Samson at length, 
in pained surprise. Indeed, his 
tone made Ide think of a well-bred dog 
whose tail has been stepped on and who is 
too courteous to howl outright. 

Smiling a little under his black mustache, 
Ide replied good-naturedly: “Only eighty 
thousand for to-morrow, Ed; but how much 
for the day after?”’ 

“Oh, no!”’ Samson expostulated earnestly. 
“The eighty thousand will swing me through 
— absolutely! I’m getting better reports 


from Arizona every day. The water is 
pretty near all pumped out now. We'll be 
gétting at the oil in a fortnight. Why, the 


oil is there, Charley! Millions and millions 


of it! You know what the engineers said; 
you looked it all over yourself.” 

Ide took up another letter from the little 
stack at his right hand, and, as he began 
reading it, observed, good-naturedly as ever: 
“The reports I’ve heard lately haven’t been 
so favorable. I’m afraid that stuff is no 
good, Ed.” 

Samson’s mouth opened, but no sound 
came forth. For the moment he was para- 


lyzed, as by a stab through the heart. 





He was sitting at the end of ide’s broad 
mahogany desk—a chubby and exceed- 
ingly dapper little man with a face as round 
as a baby’s. His thin, soft brown hair was 
parted in the middle — which, with his 
small nose and his jaunty little mustache, 
emphasized the impression of an overgrown 
and aging infant; his wife knew that the 
hair and mustache were skilfully dyed to 
hide some gray threads. His chubby face 
was a bright, pleasant pink that told of 
much good living. His pale blue shirt, with 
a large yellow figure in it, was one of a lot 
that had arrived from Paris the week before. 
He often expressed a conviction that decent 
shirts were not to be had in the United 
States. The bow tie repeated the scheme 
of the shirt in a darker shade. His white 
chamois gloves lay on the desk beside a 
slim ebony walking-stick with an engraved 
gold handle. 

Ide was ten years younger and several 
sizes larger. His neatly trimmed black mius- 
tache, with upturned ends, suggested drums 
and trumpets. His complexion was sallow, 
but healthy —the fine light yellow of old 
ivory. He looked a bold and handsome man. 
In the silence that followed the last speech, 
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he went on very coolly reading his letter, 
which seemed to amuse him. Samson saw 
that it was in a woman’s hand, on creamy 
white paper. 

But he saw that only mechanically. The 
end of the earth suddenly yawned in front of 
him, and he could hardly have told whether 
the words reverberating through his dazed 
brain were those that Ide had actually ut- 
tered, or “be hanged by the neck until you 
are dead, and may God have mercy on your 
soul.”’ He felt a moisture on his forehead, 
and wiped it away with his hand. Then he 
burst out, stammering, and staring with a 
kind of horror: 

“But, my God, Charley, | can’t fail - 
fail for eighty thousand dollars! Why - 
think of it, man! Me fail for that car-fare? 
One of the foremost houses in the Street! 
Why — good God! — of course, business is 
rotten now. Nobody’s doing anything 
nobody’s making a dollar. You know that, 
Charley. I’m not making office expenses. 
But this can’t last. Business is bound to 
pick up again. And you know what my 
business is, when there’s any trade in stocks. 
Nobody knows better than you do. It’s 
good for a hundred thousand a year net, at 
the very least. And | can live on half that 

if | have to. I’m living like a cab-driver 
right now. We're hardly entertaining at all 
this winter. | wish you could see how I’m 
treated at home! But I’m bound to econo- 
mize, Charley. | haven’t paid my butler in 
three months. I’m not spendingacent. My 
God! I can’t fail for eighty thousand dol- 
lars! It’s only for two or three days!” 

Ide laid down his letter — having finished 
it — and looked at the supplicant with steady 
eves. 

“I’m not feeling very charitable to-day, 
Ed,” he observed coolly, ‘“‘and I’m not in a 
position to help anybody. | don’t know but 
I may be looking for help myself to-morrow. 
You know this gas deal of mine?__1’m loaded 
to the guards with the stuff, and if the Gov- 
ernor signs that seventy-cent-gas bill, there’s 
a fine, fat chance that I’ll join you in Broke- 
ville before the week is out. I couldn’t spare 
you a cent, old man.”’ 

The interview had already taken much 
time. For the last fifteen minutes Ide had 
sought to terminate it — calling in his secre- 
tary and giving instructions, telephoning, 
reading personal letters, and otherwise inti- 
mating that he had something to do besides 
listen to his former partner. But Samson had 
hung on with a sort of dogged helplessness. 


Having said the final word, Ide glanced 
again at the cream-colored letter. Thenhe 
reached out his left hand, opened a drawer in 
the desk, and extracted a sheet of delicate 
blue note-paper with an envelope to match. 
Placing the sheet on the desk in front of him, 
he took up a pen. 

Samson drew his hand across his dull eyes 
and looked down at the rug. Aside from his 
greater trouble, he felt deeply humiliated, 
sitting there and appealing to a man who 
didn’t even pay him the courtesy of listening. 
He swallowed hard and muttered: “Eighty 
thousand would make no difference to you, 
one way or the other. It wouldn’t cut any 
figure in your affairs. | didn’t think you’d 
turn me down for that.”’ He lifted his woe- 
begone eves and added accusingly: “It’s 
only for a couple of days — and | made you, 
man! You know | did.” 

Ide had laid down his pen and was folding 
the sheet of blue note-paper. Without look- 
ing up, he answered good-naturedly: “I’m 
afraid you didn’t make me right, Ed. | 
can't spare youacent. Why don’t you go to 
Eisen?” he added. “He’s given you a boost 
before; probably he will again.” ~. 

At that suggestion Samson quailed with a 
still deeper humiliation. True, Mr. Eisen 
had notably assisted Mr. Samson in Wall 
Street — and immediately thereafter Mrs. 
Samson had pointedly snubbed Mrs. Eisen 
on Fifth Avenue. 

Ide opened a right-hand drawer of his desk 
and took out a check-book. Samson, staring 
at him in a miserable paralysis, saw him sign 
his name at the bottom of a blank check. It 
gave him a fresh pang — watching his former 
pa. tner trace the characters that made a bit 
of paper worth anything up to half a million 
dollars in cash. It had been a long, long 
while since the characters “E. J. Samson” 
possessed any such magic power. 

Having signed the blank check, Ide put it 
inside the folded sheet of blue paper, tucked 
the sheet inside the envelope, licked the flap 
of the envelope, and sealed it with his big 
fist. He turned the envelope over and took 
up his pen — but seemed to become aware of 
Samson’s gaping eyes, and put down the pen. 

“Why don’t you go to Eisen?” he repeated. 

“Well, perhaps | will,” Samson replied 
dully. “Of course, there are a dozen men | 
might go to,” he added, with a belated flicker 
of assurance. 

“Sure!” Ide assented cheerfully. “ You've 
got plenty of friends. Eisen will see you 
through.” 
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The door opened. Ide’s secretary peered 
in, approached his chief, and whispered 
something in his ear. 

“Yes,” said Ide, and arose and accom- 
panied his secretary out of the room, without 
an apology. 

Samson hardly noticed the fresh slight, 
however. He was gaping at the blue envel- 
ope. He looked once at the door, rapidly 
opened the left-hand drawer of the desk, took 
out a sheet of blue paper with an envelope to 
match, folded the sheet, put it inside the 
envelope, and sealed the latter. He then 
slipped the original blue envelope into his 
coat pocket, leaving his dummy in its place. 
And all the time he was saying to himself 
furiously, over and over: “Damn him! It’s 
only for two days, anyhow!” 

When Ide returned a minute later, he may 
have noticed that Samson’s mouth was open 
a bit and that his eyes were a little more 
fishy with horror than before; but he paid no 
attention to that. 

Samson picked up his gloves and stick. 
“Well, Charley, I’m sorry you feel that way 
about it,” he said mournfully; “but I’ll go 
to Eisen.” 

“Sure! Eisen will fix you up,” Ide replied 
cheerfully; and there was a cool, amused 
smile under his dark mustache as Samson 
went out. 

By the time he emerged upon the narrow, 
crowded flagging of Wall Street, Samson had 
put on his white gloves and was holding his 
slim stick jauntily. Several brokers’ clerks 
admired the extreme swellness of his golden- 
yellow plush hat. 

Samson was not really thinking at all. His 
brain was a mere formless tumult. He 
turned into Nassau Street, however, and 
ascended that busy thoroughfare to the white 
marble building, of pure classic design, whose 
severe entrance bore the simple sign, “Holz, 
Eisen & Company.” 

To the right, as he entered, were two pens 

the first opening into the second — in- 
closed by a waist-high, solid fence of polished 
oak. A somberly uniformed usher standing 
at the entrance to the first pen touched his 
cap to Samson and immediately opened the 
gate forhim. Any one who was at all known 
about the place might go in there. It was 
merely, so to speak, the goat-pen. But be- 
hind the high, solid fence that divided it from 
the second inclosure sat a young man, and to 
pass into that sheep-pen one must have some 
particular claim upon the consideration of 
the house — an appointment with one of the 


several partners, or some business of weight 
to transact. 

The young man at the inner fence did not 
open the gate to Mr. Samson. He said Mr. 
Eisen was engaged just then, but he would 
find out, as soon as possible, whether he could 
see Mr. Samson — and with that he left the 
caller to make himself at home as best he 
could in the goat-pen. 

Samson moved restlessly about the in- 
closure, twirling his distinguished stick. 

A telephone-booth stood in one corner of the 
pen, and he was staring aimlessly at it, when 
his ear caught a familiar accent coming from 
the direction of the entrance. He glanced 
over and saw two men whom he knew. 

The first was Jedson, financial editor of the 
Daily Wire — a lean, badly dressed man with 
a sparse and curly black beard. Hehad thick 
black eyebrows, a low forehead, and wore 
big gold-rimmed spectacles. Altogether he 
looked rather like a terrier eager to bite some- 
body. The stout and florid man was Miller, 
financial editor of the Trumpet. It was Jed- 
son’s high, rasping voice that had caught 
Samson’s ear, and he particularly disliked 
Jedson. It hurt him to talk respectfully to 
a person whose trousers bagged at the knee, 
whose shoes were muddy, and whose neck-tie 
obviously cost only a quarter. And, in any 
event, he was not in a state to care for the 
inquisitive conversation of journalists. 

The young man who guarded the sheep-pen 
had gone inside. So Samson briskly opened 
the gate, entered the second inclosure, slid 
along the waist-high fence, and sat down in 
the corner behind the telephone-booth. 

A moment later Jedson’s high, rasping 
voice — only three or four feet away — was 
saying: “Yes, sir; if the Governor signs this 
seventy-cent-gas bill, it'll bust Charley Ide 
wide open. Can’t help it. Why, he’s lug- 
ging a freight-car-load of gas stock that he 
paid all the way from par to a hundred and 
fifty for, and if this bill goes through it won’t 
be worth fifty. Can’t help but bust him. 
Too bad, too. Charley Ide is a real fellow — 
real, two-fisted human being.” 

“Oh, they'll take it into court,” came in 
Miller’s mild voice. 

“Court nothing!” the rasping voice replied. 
“Here’s the Supreme Court decision in that 
Syracuse case — same identical thing from 
one end to the other. They'll get no help 
from the courts. I[t’ll bust Charley, sure.” 

“Well, we haven’t had a failure for a good 
while. It’d make news,” Miller replied 
cheerfully. 
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Jedson gave a dry, cackling laugh. “Say, 
that reminds me! You know, I’m breaking 
in a cub reporter to take Tommy Aikin’s 
place. He’sa good chap; but, of course, he’s 
awfully green. Well, here about an hour ago 
he came running to me, all excitement, eyes 
as big as saucers. He says: ‘Mr. Jedson, 
I’ve got a good piece of news for you. | just 
heard that E. J. Samson & Co. are about to 
fail.’ Can you beat it?” the journalist 
added, with another cackling laugh. 

“Of course, | had tolaugh. I says: ‘Why, 
hell, my son, you’re only six years behind- 
hand. E. J. Samson & Co. have been broke 
ever since the panic of 1907. And E. |. Sam- 
son is the only man in Wall Street that 
doesn’t know it. You might surprise him 
with your news,’ | says, ‘but you couldn’t 
surprise anybody else.’” 

Miller chuckled fatly; then asked, with a 
touch of irritation: “‘How the devil does he 
manage to live that way? Must cost him 
fifty or seventy-five thousand a year. | can’t 
buy things without money. Wish | had his 
recipe.” 

“Why, he’s used to it,” Jedson replied. 
“He was brought up to it, you see. He never 
had any real money in his life, so he doesn’t 
know the difference. His father was a sort of 
professional leading citizen. Got a colonel’s 
commission at the end of the Civil War, and 
then always called himself General Samson. 
No money, you know — not a cent; but a 
horrible lot of gall: always edging in wh 
people that had real money and _ social 
position. And E. J. married Miss Van Twiller. 
Whenever you see her name in the society 
column, you'll always find it mentioned that 
she was Miss Van Twiller. Great stuff, eh? 

“The people Eddie Samson trots around 
with, and entertains when he has seven dol- 
lars and tries to borrow money from when he 
hasn't, know he’s only a two-spot. They 
laugh at him. and tell me or anybody else 
stories about him. Some _ boot-and-shoe 
clerks up in Harlem and some chamber- 
maids over in Brooklyn read about him and 
his wife in the newspapers, and think they 
must be great stuff. They’re the only 
people he fools.”’ 

“Still, it was a big house when | came 
into the Street fourteen years ago,” Miller 
observed. 

“Yes, it was a big house then,” said Jed- 
son, “because a big man was running it. 
You see, littlke Samson knew everybody 
butted into all the clubs, and hopped around 
in society, and all that. He’s really strong 


there —a natural-born toady, you know. 
Well, eighteen or twenty years ago Charley 
Ide went into his office as a bookkeeper. 
Charley was only a youngster then, but 
bright as they make ’em. Ina few years he 
got on to things — see? — saw how the land 
lay. So he used Samson for a trade-mark; 
made sort of a calling-card of him. He used 
Samson’s acquaintance to drag business into 
the office; then he managed the business. 
Charley Ide worked up a great trade, and 
little Samson — who was only the wooden 
duck — thought he was doing it all. Char- 
ley Ide branched out and made a big pile for 
himself, and withdrew from the firm, and the 


house hasn’t made any money since.” . 
“Who is the ‘company,’ anyway?” Miller 
inquired. 


Jedson cackled and replied: “Why, the 
company is Samson’s son-in-law, young Tay- 
lor — son of Charlemagne Taylor, who’s an- 
other grand old four-flusher. There’s a story 
about that, too. Three years ago — about 
three years after Charley Ide drew out —little 
Samson was bumping along on the rocks, all 
ready to bust. Then it was announced that 
his daughter was engaged to young Glen- 
dennin — which meant ten millions or so. 
I know for a fact that Samson skated around 
to three or four banks and got credit on the 
strength of it— putting up his beloved 
daughter as collateral, you see. Then some- 
thing happened. I never did get just the 
straight of it. There was a vague story 
about young Glendennin stumbling on the 
daughter and Charley Ide one Sunday even- 
ing at a road-house over in Connecticut. 
Anyway, the engagement was broken off. 
The poor little devil couldn’t even put that 
across. About six months later the daughter 
married young Taylor, whose distinguished 
name is just about good for a bottle of beer. 
Samson took the son-in-law into the firm — 
a partnership between two canceled postage- 
stamps!” 

An inner door opened and — under Sam- 
son’s glassy eye — Mr. Reimer, of Holz, 
Eisen & Co., came briskly into the sheep- 
pen. The junior partner seemed rather 
surprised to see Mr. Samson huddled in a 
chair in the corner behind the telephone- 
booth, and favored him with a curt nod as he 
strode by into the outer inclosure, where 
he greeted the two journalists. The three 
moved away several paces, so that Samson 
could hear only the murmur of their voices 
while the interview lasted. 

But, as the journalists started to leave, 
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Mr. Reimer, near the inner gate, called after 
them: ‘What do you hear about the gas 
bill?” 

And Jedson’s rasping voice replied: “Our 
political man’s just had a talk with the Gov- 
ernor, and the Governor teld him confiden- 
tially that he was aching for a fair excuse to 
sign the bill.” 

“I suppose so,”” Mr. Reimer commented 
drily, and returned to his office without 
noticing Samson. 

A minute later the young guardian of the 
sheep-pen emerged from the inner door and 
approached Mr. Samson. The broker rose 
mechanically, preparatory to entering Mr. 
Eisen’s office. 

But the young guardian said: “ Mr. Eisen 
will not be able to see you to-day.” 

“Oh!” Samson murmured flatly, and put 
on his hat and walked out. He recognized 
the formula. There had been no apology, 
no suggestion of an appointment for the fu- 
ture, no invitation to call another day. It 
was the formula used on the insignificant, the 
trivial, the ghosts, the down-and-outs. 

Samson went over to the subway, and at 
the Grand Central Station changed to a 
Madison Avenue street-car—not having 
spirit enough to take a taxi; or, rather, as the 
taxi was the familiar mode of conveyance, it 
seemed to him that he could crawl farther 
back into his shell by taking the unfamiliar 
street-car. 

His house was a tall and narrow affair 
whose original sedate brownstone front he 
had changed for pressed brick, with a very 
Frenchy entrance and windows, some eight 
years before. The alterations made it quite 
inconvenient, but the location was good. It 
might fetch a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in the market, and was encum- 
bered for a hundred and fifty thousand; also, 
of late, the roof leaked. 

The butler opened the door for him, with a 
grimly respectful bow. The day before, the 
butler had given notice that, unless his wages 
were paid by Saturday, he should feel obliged 
to turn the claim over to a collecting agency 
and seek other employment — which made 
the relations between master and man rather 
strained. In fact, the master handed over 
his hat, stick, and gloves without speaking to 
the man er even looking at him, and went 
immediately to the dining-room, where he 
helped himself liberally to whisky-and-soda. 
With his own hands he put the bottles and 


glass on a tray and carried them to his den, ” 


where he shut himself in. 





Samson felt a furious resentment against 
everything, and two hot little tears of self- 
pity formed in his eyes as he took the blue 
envelope from his inner coat pocket. His 
purpose in purloining it had been quite sim- 
ple and rational. Charley Ide, whom he had 
made, had no right to throw him over in his 
hour of need, and he had not intended to 
submit to that impudent outrage. He had 
meant to fill in the blank check for eighty 
thousand dollars and use it to tide over to- 
morrow’s crisis, then let Charley sputter as 
he might. He knew well enough, once the 
deed were committed, Charlie wouldn’t do 
anything except sputter — and probably keep 
his correspondence under lock and key when 
Samson was about in the future. 

Indeed, sitting at Charley Ide’s desk with 
that blank check only three feet away, he 
had been merely the tempted little boy in a 
forbidden jam-closet, and it tortured him 
now to perceive that he had stolen the jam 
in vain. Jedson’s rasping voice had blown 
away all the little calico breastworks that he 
had so toilfully constructed and in whose 
solidity he had tried so hard to make himself 
believe. Evidently the whole Street had 
long been perfectly aware of their sham char- 
acter — and laughed at them and at him. 
Eighty thousand dollars would only patch one 
hole in a levee whose foundations were under- 
mined. He understood that he had to fail. 

His complete helplessness made him furi- 
ously resentful against everything; but 
Charley Ide was the particular thing that 
stood forth in his boiling mind. Charley Ide 

—a country grocer’s son, by Jove! — had 
got all the money and all the credit, while he 
waxed poor and contemptible. Charley Ide 
had been the name oftenest in Jedson’s ven- 
omous mouth. There was even that story 
about his daughter’s engagement to young 
Glendennin. He wondered if it could be 
true — and rather suspected that it was, as 
he looked back. Looking back — rather 
purblindly — it seemed that Charley Ide had 
been sucking the blood out of him from the 
beginning, and was now swollen very large, 
while he was shrunk to mere nothing. 

As he stared at the blue envelope, two hot 
little tears fell into his highball. He laid the 
envelope face down on the desk, and pried it 
open very carefully with a wooden paper- 
knife, so as not to tear the flap. With fingers 
that trembled slightly, he pulled out the 
sheet of blue note-paper and spread it open. 

The sheet was perfectly blank. There was 
not the scratch of a pen anywhere upon it. 
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In profound astonishment, Samson stared 
down at the perfectly blank envelope, the 
perfectly blank sheet of note-paper, and the 
blank check signed “C. P. Ide.” That sig- 
nature was the only thing that had any iden- 
tity — beyond the embossed monogram on 
the envelope and note-paper. 

Samson quailed afresh. It really looked 
as if he couldn’t take a trick anywhere — as 
if, were he to grab a bundle of bank-notes 
out of a messenger’s pouch, they would im- 
mediately turn to cigar-box labels. Having 
seen a man read a letter in a woman’s hand 
and inclose a blank check in his reply, it was 
certainly reasonable to suppose that, if you 
stole the letter and opened it, you would get 
something on the man. But here only a 
sheet of blank paper grinned up at him. 

It may have been an hour later when the 
butler brought in the last editions of the 
evening newspapers. The first headline that 
caught Samson’s eye was: “Will Governor 
Allen Sign the Gas Bill?” 

The bill, which fixed the price of gas at 
seventy cents a thousand feet, had passed 
the legislature. Gas interests had violently 
protested against it. They said it was a 
“hold-up,” that it was confiscatory, ruinous, 
socialistic, un-American, and many other ob- 
jectionable things. Governor Allen had an- 
nounced that he would hear arguments and 
testimony both for and against the bill before 


making up his mind whether to sign or veto’ 


it. Then, to accommodate many persons, 
he had obligingly come down to New York, 
and that day had been hearing evidence and 
arguments at the Hotel Louis XIV. The 
hearings had ended that afternoon, said the 
newspaper; the Governor had taken the 
matter under advisement, and would proba- 
bly announce his decision in the morning. 

Upon that decision hung the fate of Char- 
ley Ide; and as Samson finished his second 
highball, a bright light broke upon his 
groping mind. He thought hard for a few 
minutes, then turned to the telephone. 

The inside of his mind was a hot, stinging 
nettle-bed. He could have cried, like an ex- 
asperated infant, over his inability to break 
something. He fairly burst with a yearning 
to bite and scratch somebody; and Charley 
Ide was the chief object of his rage. Well,— 
such was the blessed inspiration that had 
come to him,— he could ruin Charley Ide. 
If Governor Allen had any doubts about the 
gas bill, what could more effectually resolve 
them than a brazen attempt to bribe him — 
especially if that attempt were known to the 


press? Necessarily, the outraged executive 
would take the course opposite to that which 
the briber desired. 

Samson telephoned first to the city editor 
of the Daily Wire — refusing, of course, to 
give his name. As he hung up the receiver, 
his eyes glistened with excitement and he 
breathed heavily. After reflecting a mo- 
ment, with his lips apart, he called up the 
Trumpet and repeated the message there. 

Then he cut out the headline, “ Will Gov- 
ernor Allen Sign the Gas Bill?” put it inside 
the sheet of blue note-paper along with Ide’s 
blank check, replaced the sheet in the blue 
envelope, and resealed the envelope. 

At five minutes of eight he entered the 
Hotel Louis XIV by the farther door, which 
gave on a parlor that was little occupied at 
that hour. Three minutes passed before a 
page came by. Stepping forth, Samson called 
him over. 

“That is for Governor Allen personally,” 
he said, laying the unaddressed blue envelope 
in the boy’s hand. “It’s very important that 
he get it immediately. You take it right up 
to the Governor’s rooms yourself, and tell 
whoever you see there that it’s for the Gov- 
ernor personally, and that it’s very impor- 
tant he get it immediately. Understand, 
now — for the Governor personally, and he’s 
to get it immediately,” Samson admonished, 
laying a half dollar on top of the envelope. 

“Yes, sir; | understand; thank you,” said the 
boy, and sped away down the long corridor. 

Samson watched him an instant, then 
hastened through the parlor and so out to the 
street, where he at once took a taxi and drove 
to one of his clubs. 

He entered the club with quite his old air, 
permitting a servant to relieve him of his 
fashionable light overcoat, then handing over 
his golden-brown hat, white gloves, and 
ebony stick with a jaunty little air that sug- 
gested a flourish under a signature. Two 
hours before, he had supposed that he should 
dine dismally alone; but, under the powerful 
flattery of the highballs, which were now 
exerting their full strength, he felt different 
about it. 

In the lavatory were two young men, 
whom he greeted jovially and immediately 
invited to dine with him. Both of them were 
rich, but he suavely assumed toward them 
the air of a genial adept toward two novices. 
He felt himself to be a grand seignior enter- 
taining two worthy young knights. 

Arrived upstairs, they were for going at 
once into the dining-room; but Samson 
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would not permit that. Instead he rang and 
called for a menu and the steward. With 
his chubby legs crossed,— exposing patent- 
leather shoes with yellow uppers, and a bit of 
flowered blue silk stocking,— he studied the 
card, gravely twisting the end of his youthful 
little mustache, while the steward bent over 
his chair. 

It pleased him much to display his exten- 
sive gastronomic knowledge before the young 
men — to be able to say with authority: 
“ But sea-bass is never fresh in New York on 
a Wednesday. We'll take the trout. And 
tell the chef it’s for me; he knows how | want 
it.” And: “No, Parker; it’s impossible to 
preserve the true flavor of woodcock en 
casserole. et us have it broiled.” 

Aside from impressing the young men, this 
was the pleasantest thing in the world for 
him — to loll in a comfortable chair, with an 
intelligent servant at his elbow, and from 
many rare, costly things choose which he 
would have. 


“And send us the cocktails at once, 


Parker,”” he concluded, taking an engraved 
gold cigarette-case from his pocket and prof- 
fering the contents to his guests before help- 


ing himself. 

The dinner was entirely successful. The 
young men praised the food and the wine. 
Eating with leisurely relish, Samson talked 
expansively, mentioning familiarly great 
names of the Street and of the Avenue — 
always using the given name, like an inti- 
mate. Drinking the costly wine, he felt him- 
self sitting triumphantly at the top of the 
world in a flood of sunshine. 

True, there were some furtive, ugly shad- 
ows. Occasionally a black thought of to- 
morrow crept out of its lair, but he chased it 
away with more champagne. Luck would 
befriend him; something would happen. 
Eisen would give him a boost. He could see 
Eisen doing it — smiling and patting him 
affectionately on the shoulder. In the con- 
fused underworld of his mind, he sometimes 
even regretted that he had ruined Charley 
Ide. Really, in so pleasant a universe, no- 
body should be ruined. 

Samson always knew when to stop. He 
never got really drunk — was never unsteady 
on his feet or uncertain in his speech. He 
would by no means get drunk now. The al- 
cohol that he had already imbibed thickly 
sheathed him from all of life’s unpleasant 
truths — and that was as much as a sensible 
man would take. At eleven o’clock, therefore, 
he went downstairs and took a cab home. 


Three hours ago, he calculated, that blue 
envelope would have been delivered at the 
Governor’s apartment, where at least two 
reporters would be watching for it. It 
would be opened, disclosing the blank check 
signed by Charley Ide and the newspaper 
head-line, “Will the Governor Sign the 
Gas Bill?” The monogram on the envelope 
and the note-paper would be deciphered, 
further identifying the check with Charley 
Ide. He imagined the next morning’s head- 
lines: “Bold Attempt to Bribe Governor 
Allen. The Indignant Executive Signs the 
Gas Bill.” What else could he do, after so 
outrageous an assault upon his integrity? 

Handing the chauffeur a dollar, when he 
descended in front of his high, narrow house, 
Samson surprised the recipient by choking 
over a gurgle of half-suppressed laughter; and 
again he gurgled to himself as he got into bed. 

The next morning, he rang for the butler 
before taking his bath and ordered the Daily 
Wire brought up. In his bath-robe, with his 
sparse wet hair standing on end, he took up 
the sheet and eagerly scanned the front-page 
head-lines. But there were none such as he 
had anticipated, and over on the second page 
it said the Governor had postponed his de- 
cision regarding the gas bill until that fore- 
noon. There wasn’t a word about bribery. 

At breakfast he was depressed and 
thoughtful. He wondered if there could be 
some law of nature which decreed that he 
must fail in everything he undertook. But 
what could have become of the blue en- 
velope? Certainly the page must have 
delivered it at the Governor’s apartment. 
He remembered that the envelope was not 
superscribed. Some one might have inter- 
cepted it and appropriated the blank check. 
It would be just like his luck, he thought 
glumly, to commit a larceny for the benefit 
of some unknown under-strapper in the 
gubernatorial entourage. 

He took a street-car downtown, then the 
subway. In the subway, a shabby youth 
bumped his shins with a heavy bundle 
of pasteboard boxes. Samson glared up 
at him, and saw that he was sweaty and 
breathless and that the collar of his faded 
overcoat was frayed. The scene suddenly 
shifted in Samson’s brain, and for a start- 
ling moment he perceived that what dis- 
tinguished him and the whole crowd like 
him was mostly an extraordinary capacity 
for intoxication; they existed on false pre- 
tenses, which they tried to make themselves 
believe in by many kinds of stimulants, 
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such as gambling, social competition, and 
whisky-and-soda. For a moment the sweaty 
youth seemed real and himself only a 
champagne bubble. 

Leaving the subway, he went to his law- 
yer’'s office to arrange fora receivership. That 
was inevitable now. As he waited to sign a 
final paper that was being typewritten, he 
casually picked up the Trumpet. It said 
about the gas bill substantially what he had 
read in the Daily Wire before breakfast; but 
there was something else under a subhead at 
the bottom. That something else was: 


A congenital idiot, under the mistaken notion 
that he was a wag, telephoned this newspaper last 
evening that an important message connected 
with the gas bill would be delivered to Governor 
Allen at his apartment in the Hotel Louis XIV at 
eight o'clock last evening. It would be in a blue 
envelope. The idiot was very particular about 
that. An unaddressed blue envelope was deliv- 
ered to Governor Allen just as his Excellency was 
stepping into an elevator, after dinner. Upon 
opening it, the Governor found it contained no- 
thing whatever except a blank sheet of blue note- 
paper and a headline clipped from an afternoon 
paper asking whether he was going to sign the gas 
bill. The Governor afterward exhibited these 
precious souvenirs to a reporter from the 7rumpet; 
but what the idiot thought the joke was going to 
be, nobody knows. 


A law clerk laid the final document before 
him, and Samson signed it purblindly with- 
out knowing exactly what he was about. 
Clearly, the Governor had opened the 
envelope alone, and afterward exhibited only 
the note-paper and the clipped headline. 

In a kind of daze, Samson found his way to 
his own office, where the receiver was already 
taking possession. The tickers were still 
going, however, and he paused by one long 
enough to note that gas stock had advanced 
twelve points since the opening. He turned 
to the file of market gossip on the table. The 
first item that met his eye was: 

E. J. Samson & Company suspend. Failure 
long expected. Will have no effect on the market. 
House formerly important, but has been moribund 
for many months. 


On the next sheet he read: 


Governor Allen vetoes the gas bill. Says the 
arguments convinced him that it would be confis- 
catory. Big surprise for the Street, which had re- 
ceived a tip yesterday afternoon that he would sign 


the bill. Charley Ide’s friends predict that gas 
stock will go to two hundred within three 
months 


He was turning, blank-eyed, toward his 
private office, when Charley Ide burst in, 
accompanied by a tall boy beneath the 
bottom of whose ovércoat gold-braided blue 
trousers showed. 

“Yes, that’s him,” said the boy, the mo- 
ment he saw Samson; and Samson recog- 
nized the page at the Hotel Louis XIV to 
whom he had handed the blue envelope. Ide 
gave the boy a bill and motioned him to the 
door. For a moment — when the two men 
were alone —he stood staring at his old 
partner in profound astonishment. 

“By Jove, Ed!” he exclaimed, at length. 
“| — well, I’m blessed if | can understand it, 
even now. But you certainly did me a 
grand good turn, old man; you certainly did! 
| don’t see, for the life of me — But what 
difference does it make? You certainly did 
the trick, and that’s enough for me. I'll be 
hanged if I see — but I’m not going to bother 
about that. Of course, I’d thought of that 
same thing myself, but I’d never have had 
the nerve to try it on—and how you — 
But, as | said before, why bother about that? 
You certainly saved my life, old man!” 

He strode forward and extended a big 
hand, into which Samson mechanically 
thrust his own. 

“It was great, old man!” Ide declared 
warmly. “But why the devil didn’t you 
give me a tip? You know, when a certain 
go-between got me out of bed in the middle 
of the night and showed me that blank check 
and wanted to know how much I'd stand for, 
| was plumb paralyzed and came near saying 
I never saw the check.”” He chuckled nerv- 
ously as he added: “I got through fairly 
cheap, too — when I| understood what was 
up. Then all | could think of was that 
blank check on my desk yesterday, when you 
were sitting by. So | ran down the page at 
the hotel, and found it was really you. By 
Jove, Ed! By Jove! See here, old man, you 
know I’m no ingrate. I want to pay you. 
Now, in all friendship and candor, you’re no 
earthly good here. I guess you know that 
yourself by this time. Why don’t you go 
out to Omaha or Kansas City or Seattle 
and start a dead swell restaurant? I be- 
lieve you’d succeed at that. I'll back you 
to the limit.” 

And Samson, in the midst of his trance, 
heard his own voice saying: 

“Well, I believe | will.” 
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her coffee in her room, she had looked in 

oa the children, as she generally did, in- 
stead of going down to the drawing-room to 
write a note, her whole life might have been 
different. ‘Why didn’t I?” was the ques- 
tion she often asked herself in the succeeding 
years, only to follow it with the reflection: 
“But perhaps it would have happened in any 
case. Since the fact was there, | must have 
come to know it — in the long run.” 

The note was an unimportant one. She 
could have sent it by a servant at any min- 
ute of the day. The very needlessness of 
writing it at once, so that her husband could 
post it as he went to his office, gave to the act 
something of the force of fate. 

Everything that morning, when she came 
to think of it, had something of the force of 
fate. Why, on entering the drawing-room, 
hadn’t she gone straight to her desk, accord- 
ing to her intention, if it wasn’t that fate 
intervened? As a matter of fact, she went 
to the oriel window looking down into Fifth 
Avenue, with vague thoughts of the weather. 
It was one of those small Scotch corner win- 
dows that show you both sides of the street 
at once. It was so much the favorite 
conning-spot of the family that she advanced 
to it from habit. 

And yet, if she had gone to her desk, that 
girl might have disappeared before the lines 
of the note were penned. As it was, the girl 
was there, standing as she had stood on other 


I: was strange to think that if, on finishing 


occasions —three or four, at least — be- 
tween the two little iron posts that spaced 
off the opening for foot-passengers into the 
Park. She was looking up at the house in 
the way Edith had noticed before — not 
with the scrutiny of one who wishes to see, 
but with the forlorn patience of the unobtru- 
sive creature hoping to be seen. 

In a neat gray suit of the fashion of 1904, 
and squirrel furs, she was the more unobtru- 
sive because of a background of light snow. 
She was pathetically unobtrusive. Not that 
she seemed poor; she suggested, rather, 
some one lost, or dazed, or partially blotted 
out. People glanced at her as they hurried 
by. There were some who turned and 
glanced a second time. She might have 
been a person with a sorrow — a love-sorrow. 
At that thought Edith’s heart went out to 
herin sympathy. She herself was so happy, 
with a happiness that had grown more in- 
tense each month, each week, each day, of 
her six years of married life, that it filled her 
imagination with a blissful, pitying pain to 
think that other women suffered. 

The pity was sincere, and the bliss came 
from the knowledge of her security. She 
felt it wonderful to have such a sense of 
safety as that she experienced in gazing across 
the street at the girl’s wistful face. It was 
like the overpowering thankfulness with 
which a man on a rock looks on while others 
drown. It wasn’t callousness; it was only 
an appreciation of mercies. She was get.u- 
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“WAS IT HER IMAGINATION that saw bim look cautiously round before leaving 
the protection of the doorway?” 
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inely sorry for the girl, if the girl needed sor- 
row; but she didn’t see what she could do to 
help her. It was well known that out in that 
life of New York — and of the world at large 
— there were tempests of passion in which 
lives were wrecked; but from them she her- 
self was as surely protected by her husband’s 
love as, in her warm and well stored house, 
she was shielded from hunger and the storm. 
She accepted this good fortune meekly and 
as a special blessedness; but she couldn’t 
help rejoicing all the more in the knowledge 
of her security. 

The knowledge of her security gave luxury 
to the sigh with which she turned, in the 
course of a few minutes, to write her note. 
The desk stood under the mirror between the 
two windows at the end of the small back 
drawing-room. The small back drawing- 
room projected as an ell from the larger one 
that crossed the front of the house. She had 
just reached the words, “‘shall have great 
pleasure in accepting your kind invitation 
to —”’ when she heard her husband’s step on 
the stairs. He was coming up from his soli- 
tary breakfast. She could hear, too, the 
rustle of the newspaper in his hand as he 
ascended, softly and tunelessly whistling. 


The sound of that whistling, which generally 
accompanied his presence in the house, was 
more entrancing to her than the trill of 


nightingales. 

The loneliness her fancy ascribed to the 
girl over by the Park emphasized her sense of 
possession. She raised her head and looked 
into the mirror. The miracle of it struck her 
afresh, that the great, strong man she saw 
entering the room, with his brown velvet 
house-jacket, and broad shoulders, and 
splendid head, should be hers. She herself 
was a little woman, of soft curves and dim- 
pling smiles and no particular beauty; and 
he had stooped, in his strength and tender- 
ness, to make her bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh, as she had become. And he had 
become bone of ber bone and flesh of ber 
flesh. She was no more his than he was hers. 
That was the great fact. She was no longer 
content with the limited formula, “They 
twain shall be one flesh”; they twain had 
become one spirit and one life. 

It was while asserting this to herself, not 
for the first time, that she saw him start. 
He started back from the window — the 
large central window —to which he had 
gone, probably with vague thoughts of the 
weather, like herself. It was the manner of 
his start that chiefly- attracted her attention. 


After drawing back, he peered forward. It 
was an-absurd thing to think of him; she 
knew that — of him of all people! — but one 
would almost have said that, in his own 
house, he shrank from being seen. But there 
was the fact. There was his attitude — his 
tiptoeing — his way of leaning toward the 
mantelpiece at an angle from which he could 
see what was going on in the Park and yet be 
protected by the curtain. 

Then it came to her, with a flush that made 
her tingle all over, that she was spying on 
him. He thought her in the children’s room 
upstairs, when all the while she was watching 
him in a mirror. Never in her life had she 
known such a rush of shame. Bending her 
head, she. scribbled blindly: “dinner on 
Tuesday evening the twenty-fourth at —”’ 
She was compelled by an inner force she 
didn’t understand to glance up at the mirror 
again; but, to her relief, he had gone. 

Liater she heard him at the telephone. To 
avoid all appearance of listening, she went to 
the kitchen to give her orders for the day. 
On her return he was in the hall, dressed for 
going out. Scanning his face, she thought 
he looked suddenly care-worn. 

“I’ve ordered a motor to take me down- 
town,” he explained, as he pulled on his 
gloves. He generally took the street-car in 
Madison Avenue. 

“Aren't you well?” 
sible to ask. 

“Oh, ves; I’m all right.” 

“Then why — ?” 

He made an effort to be casual: “Well, | 
just thought | would.”’ 

She had decided not to question him,— it 
was a matter of honor or pride with her, she 
was not sure which,— but, while giving him 
the note to post, she ventured to say: “‘ You're 
not worried about anything, are you ?”’ 

“Not in the least.”” He seemed to smother 
the words by stooping to kiss her good-by. 

She followed him to the door. ‘“ You'd 
tell me, wouldn’t you, if you were worried?” 

For the second time he stooped and kissed 
her, again smothering the words: “Yes, 
dear; but I’m not.” 

She stood staring at the glass door after he 
had closed it behind him. ‘“‘Oh, what is it?” 
she questioned. Within less than an hour 
the world had become peopled with fears, 
and all she could do was to stare at the door 
through which she could still see him dimly. 

She could see him dimly, but plainly, for 
the eurtain of patterned filet-work hanging 
flat against the glass was almost transparent 


she thought it permis- 
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from within the house, though impenetrable 
from outside. Was it her imagination that 
saw him look cautiously round before leaving 
the protection of the doorway? Was it her 
imagination that watched while he crossed 
the pavement hurriedly, to spring into the 
automobile before he could be observed? Was 
it only the needless alarm of a foolish woman 
that thought him anxious to reach the shelter 
of the motor, lest he should be approached 
or accosted? She tried to think so. It was 
easier to question her own sanity than to 
doubt him. She would not doubt him. She 
assured herself of that as she returned to her 
post in the oriel window. 

The girl in gray was gone, and down the 
long street, over which there was a thin glaze 
of ice, the motor was creeping carefully. She 
watched it because he was inside. It was all 
she should see of him till nightfall. The 
whole of the long day must be passed with 
this strange new something in her heart — 
this something that wasn’t anything. If he 
would only come back for a minute, and put 
his arms about her, and let her look up into 
his face, she would know it wasn’t anything. 
She did know it; she said so again and again. 
But if he would only discover that he had 
forgotten something — a handkerchief or his 
cigar-case; that did happen occasionally . . . 

And then it was as if her prayer was to be 
answered while still on her lips. Before the 
vehicle had got so far away as to be indis- 
tinguishable from other vehicles, she saw it 
stop. It stopped and turned. She held her 
breath. Slowly, very slowly, it began to 
creep up the gentle slope again. She sup- 
posed it must be the treacherous ground that 
made it move at such a snail’s pace. It 
moved as if the chauffeur or his client were 
looking for some one. Gradually it drew up 
at the curb. It was the curb toward the 
Park — and from another of the little open- 
ings with iron posts to space them off ap- 
peared the girl in gray. 

She advanced promptly, as if she had been 
called. At the door of the car, she stood for 
a few minutes in conversation with the occu- 
pant. For one of the parties at least that 
method of communication was apparently 
not satisfactory, for he stepped out, dismissed 
the cab, and accompanied the girl through 
the little opening into the Park. In a sec- 
ond or two they were out of sight, down one 
of the sloping pathways. 


DuriNnG the next two months Edith had no 
explanation of this mystery, nor did she seek 


one. After the first days of amazement and 
questioning, she fell back on what she took 
to be her paramount duty —to trust. She 
argued that if he had seen her in some analo- 
gous situation, however astounding, he would 
have trusted her to the uttermost; and she 
must do the same by him. There were ever 
so many reasons, she said to herself, that 
would not only account for the incident but 
do kim credit. The girl might be a stenog- 
rapher dismissed from his office, asking to be 
reinstated; she might be a poor relation 
making an appeal; she might be a wretched 
woman toward whom he was acting on behalf 
of a friend. Such cases, and similar cases, 
arose frequently. 

The wonder was, however, that he never 
spoke of it. There was that side to it, too. 
It induced another order of reflection. He 
was so much in the habit of relating to her, 
partly for her amusement, partly for his own, 
all the happenings, both trivial and impor- 
tant, of each day, that his silence with regard 
to this one, which surely must be considered 
strange — strange, if no more — was notice- 
able. A wretched woman toward whom he 
was acting on behalf of a friend! It surely 
couldn’t, couldn’t be a wretched woman 
toward whom he was acting, not on behalf 
of a friend, but. . . 

That it might be all over and done with 
would make no difference. Of course it was 
all over and done with — if it was that. No 
man could love a woman as he had loved his 
wife during the past six or seven years, and 
still— But it wasn’t that. It never had 
been that. Jf it had been — even before 
they were married, even before he knew her — 
But she would choke that thought back. 
She would choke everything back that told 
against him. She developed the will to 
trust. She developed a trust that acted on 
her doubts like a narcotic —not solving them, 
but dulling their poignancy into stupor. 

So March went out, and April passed, and 
May came in, with leaves on the trees and 
tulips in the Park, and children playing on 
the bits of greensward. She had walked as 
far as the Zoo with the two little boys, and, 
having left them with their French governess, 
was on her way home. People were in the 
habit of dropping in between four and six, 
and of late she had become somewhat de- 
pendent on their company. They kept her 
from thinking. Their scraps of gossip pro- 
vided her, when she talked to her husband, 
with topics that steered her away from dan- 
gerous ground. He himself had given her a 
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hint that a certain ground was dangerous; 
and, though he had done it laughingly, she 
had grown so sensitive as to see in his words 
more perhaps than they meant. She had 
asked him a question on some subject — she 
had forgotten what — quite remote from the 
mystery of the girl in gray. Leaning across 
the table, with amusement on his lips and in 
his eyes, he had replied: 

“Don’t you remember the warning? 

“Where the apple reddens 
Never pry, 
Lest we lose our Edens, 
Eve and I.” 

Inwardly she had staggered from the 
words as if he had struck her, though he had 
no reason to suspect that. In response she 
merely said pensively: “En sommes nous la?”’ 

““En sommes nous — where?” 

“Where the apple reddens.” 

“Oh, but everybody’s there.” 

“You mean all married people. 

“‘ Married and single.” 

‘But married people more than single.” 

“| mean that we all have our illusions, and 
we'd better keep them as long as possible. 
When we don’t ” 

“We lose our Edens.’ 

“Exactly.” 

“So that our Edens are no more than a 
sort of fool’s paradise.” : 

“Ah, no; a sort of wise man’s paradise, in 
which he keeps all he’s been able to rescue 
from a wicked world.” 

She was afraid to goon. She might learn 
that she, and their children, and their home, 
and their happiness had been what be had 
been able to rescue from a wicked world — 
and that wouldn’t have appeased her. Her 
thoughts would have been of the wicked 
world from which he had escaped more than 
of the paradise in which he had found shelter. 
She was no holy Elizabeth, to welcome Tann- 
hauser back from the Venusberg. That 
he shovid have been in the Venusberg at all 
could be only a degree less torturing to her 
than to know he was there still. 

So she kept away from subjects that would 
have told her more than she feared already, 
taking refuge in themes she had once consid- 
ered vapid and inane. To miss nothing, she 
hurried homeward on that May afternoon, so 
as to be beside her tea-table in the drawing- 
room before any one appeared. And yet, 
the minute came when she cast aside all 
these solicitudes and hesitations. 

Going up the pathway leading to the open- 
ing opposite her house, she noticed 4a figure 


” 


standing between the two iron posts. It 
was not now a figure in gray, but one in 
white — in white with a rose-colored sash, 
and carrying a rose-colored parasol. Edith 
quickened her pace unconsciously, urged on 
by fear lest the girl should move away be- 
fore she had time to reach her. In spite of a 
rush of incoherent emotions, she was able to 
reflect that she was perfectly cool, entirely 
self-possessed. She was merely dominated 
by a need — the need of coming face to face 
with this person, and seeing who she was. 
She had no idea what she herself would do 
or say, or whether or not she would do or say 
anything. That was secondary; it would 
take care of itself. The immediate impulse 
was too imperative to resist. She must at 
least see, even if nothing came of her doing 
so. If she had any thought of a resulting 
consequence, it was in the assumption that 
her presence as wife, and woman of the world, 
would dispel the noxious thing she had been 
striving to combat for the past two months, 
as the sun dissipates a miasma. 

But her approaches were careful and 
courteous. She, too, carried a parasol, neg- 
ligently, gracefully, over the shoulder. It 
served to conceal her face till she had passed 
the stranger by a pace or two, and glanced 
casually backward. She might have done 
so, however, with full deliberation, for the 
woman took no notice of her at all. Her 
misty, troubled blue eyes, of which the lids 
were red as if from weeping, were fixed on 
the house across the way. 

Edith saw now that, notwithstanding a 
certain youthfulness of dress and bearing, 
this was a woman, not a girl. She was 
thirty-five at least, though the face was of 
the blond, wistful, Scandinavian type, that 
fades from pallor to pallor without being 
perceptibly stamped by time. It was pallor 
like that of the white rose after it has passed 
the perfection of its bloom and before it has 
begun to wither. 

Edith paused, 


still without drawing the 
misty eyes on herself. 

“Do you know the people in that house? 
she asked, at last. 

The woman looked at her, not inquiringly, 
or with much show of comprehension, but 


” 


vaguely and as from a distance. Edith re- 
peated the question. 

The thin, rather bloodless lips parted. 
The answer seemed to come under compul- 
sion from a stronger will: “1—1I know——”’ 

“You know the gentleman.” 


The pale thin lips parted again. After a 
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second or two there was a 
barely audible “Yes.” 

“I'm his wife.” 

There was no sign, on 
the woman’s part, either of 
surprise or of quickened 
interest. There was only 
the brief hesitation that 
preceded all her responses. 

“‘Are your” 

“You knew he was mar- 
ried, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, ves.” 

“Have you known him 
long?”’ 

“Eleven years.” 

“That's longer than I’ve 
known him.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Do you know how long 
I’ve known him?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

“How do you know?” 

“| remember.” 

“What makes you re- 
member?”’ 

“He told me.” 

“Why did he tell you?” 

A glow of animation 
came into the dazed face. 
“That's what I don’t know. 
I didn’t care — much. He 
always said he would marry 
some day. It had nothing 
todo with me. We agreed 
on that from the first.’ 

“From the first of — 
what?” 

“From the first of every- 
thing.”’ 

Before putting the next 
question, Edith took time to 
think. Because she was so 
startlingly cool and clear, 
sbe was aware of feeling like 
one who stands with the re- 
volver at her breast or the draft of cyanide in 
her hand, knowing that within a few seconds 
it may be too late to reconsider. And yet, she 
had never in her life felt mére perfectly col- 
lected. She looked up the street and down 
the street, and across at her own house, of 
which the cheerful windows reflected the 
May sunshine. She bowed and smiled to a 
man on foot. She bowed and smiled two or 
three times to people passing in carriages. 
From the Park she could hear the shrieks of 
children on a merry-go-round; she could fol- 





“HE TURNED FROM THE GIRL to bis wife. ‘I’m 


low a catchy refrain from “The Belle of New 
York” as played by a band at a distance. 
Her sang-froid was extraordinary. It was 
while making the observation to herself that 
her question came out, before she had de- 
cided whether or not to utter it. She had no 
remorse for that, however, since she knew 
she couldn’t have kept herself from asking it 
inthe end. As well expect the man stagger- 
ing to the outer edge of a precipice not to 
reel over. 
“So it was — everything?’ 
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willing to explain anything you like —as far as 1 


In uttering the words she felt oddly shy. 
She looked down at the pavement; then, 
with a flutter of the eyelids, up at the 


woman. But the woman herself showed 
no such hesitation. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And is — still?” 

And then the woman who was not a girl, 
but who was curiously like a child, suddenly 
took fright. Tears came to her eyes; there was 
a convulsive movement of the face. Edith 
could see she was a person who wept easily. 


JAMES =mOuTTOMERyY “FLACE 


can 


“1 won’t tell you any more.” 

The declaration was made in a tone of 
childish fretfulness. 

Edith grew soothing. “I’m sorry if I’ve 
hurt your feelings. Don’t mind speaking; 
because it doesn’t make any difference to 
me — now.” 

The woman stared, the tears wet on her 
cheeks. ‘Don’t you — love him?” 

Edith was ready with her answer. It came 
firmly: “No.” 

“Didn't you — ever?” 
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This time Edith considered, answering 
more slowly. “I don’t know. If I ever did 

- the thing is so dead — that I don’t under- 
stand how it could ever have been alive.” 

The woman dried her eyes. “I don’t see 
how you can help it.”’ 

‘You can’t help it, can you?” Edith 
smiled, with a sense of her own superiority. 
“| suppose that’s the reason you come here. 
I’ve seen you before.” 

“Have your” 

“Yes: several 
reason, isn’t it? 
loving him.” 

The woman's tears began to flow again. 
It’s because | don’t know what else to do. 


” 


times. And that zs the 
because you can’t help 


When he doesn’t come any more —— 
“Oh, so he doesn’t come.” 
“Not unless | make him. 

me here ig 

“Well, what then?” 

“He gets angry. He comes to tell me that 
if | do it again 
But he comes. It brings him. 
That's the main thing, isn’t it? Well, now 
that you’ve told me so much, I'll — I'll try 
to — to send him.”” She was struck with a 
new thought. “If you were to come in now 

you could — you could wait for him.” 

The frightened look returned. “Oh, but 
he'd kill me!” 

“Oh, no, he wouldn’t.”” She smiled again, 
with a sense of her superiority. “ He wouldn't 
kill you when he knew | didn’t care.” 

“But don’t you care?” 

She shook her head. “No. And I shall 
never care again. He can do what he likes. 
He’s free — and so are you. I’d rather he 
went to you. Eleven years, did you say? 
Why, he was your husband long before he 
was mine.” 

“Oh, no; he was never my husband. We 
agreed from the first 

“He wasn’t your husband according to the 
strict letter of the contract; but I don’t care 
anything about that. It’s what / call being 
your husband. I'd rather you took him 
back. . Oh, my God! There he is.” 

He was standing on the other side of the 
street, watching them. How long he had 
been there neither of them knew. Engrossed 
in the subject between them, and screened 
by their sunshades, they hadn't noticed him 
come round the corner from Madison Ave- 
nue, on his way home. He stood leaning on 
his stick, stroking an end of his long mus- 
tache pensively. He wore a gray suit and a 
For a minute or more 


When he sees 


“I see. 


soft gray felt hat. 


there was no change in his attitude, even 
when the terrified eyes of the women told 
him he was observed. As he began to 
thread his way among the vehicles to cross 
the street, he displayed neither haste nor 
confusion. Edith could see that, though he 
was pale and grave, he could, even in this 
situation, carry himself with dignity. In its 
way, it was something to be glad of. She 
herself stood her ground as a man on a sink- 
ing ship waits for the waves to engulf him. 

Reaching the pavement, he ignored his 
wife, to go directly to the woman. 

“What does this mean, Maggie?” 

His tone was not so much stern as re- 
proachful. The faded woman, who was 
still trying to make herself young and pretty, 
quailed at it. 

Edith came to her relief: 

“Isn't that something for you to explain?” 

He turned to his wife. “I’m willing to 
explain anything you like, Edith —as far 
as | can.” 

“1 won’t ask you how far that is — because 
| know already everything | need to know.” 

“Everything you need to know — what 
for?” 

“For understanding my position, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Your position? Your position is that of 
my wife.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t. There’s your wife.” 

“Don’t say that, Edith. That lady would 
be the first to tell you a 

“She bas been the first to tell me. She’s 
been extremely kind. She’s answered my 
questions with a frankness ——”’ 

“But you're not kind, Edith. Surely you 
see that —that she’s not — not like every 
one else.” 

“Oh, quite. I don’t think J am now. I 
doubt if | ever shall be again. No woman 
can be like every one else after she’s been 
deceived as we've been.” 

“She hasn’t been deceived, Edith; and I 
should never have deceived you if ——” 

She laughed, without mirth. “If you 
hadn’t wanted to keep me in the dark.” 

“No; if | hadn’t had responsibilities ——’ 

“Responsibilities! Do you call that” — 
her glance indicated the woman, whose 
misty stare went from the one to the other in 
a vain effort to follow what they were saying 
— “do you call that a responsibility?” 

“I’m afraid I do, Edith.” 

“And what about — me?” 

“Hasn't a man more 
than one?” 





responsibilities 
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“*OH, CUT IT, EDITH, for God's sake! Can't you 
She looked bim in the face, shaking ber bead sadly. ‘No, I can’t see that’”’ 


see that my heart's breaking, too?’ 
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“A married man hasn't more wives than 
one.” 

“A married man has to take his life as his 
life has formed itself. He was an unmarried 
man first.” 

“Which means, | suppose, that the ties he 
formed when he was an unmarried man s 

“May bind him still —if they’re of a 
certain kind.” 

“And yours are — of a certain kind.” 

“ They're of that kind. I haven’t been able 
to free myself from them. But don’t you 
think we'd better go in? We can hardly 
talk about such things out here.” 

She bowed to another passing friend. He, 
too, lifted his hat. When the friend had 
gone by, she glanced hastily toward the house. 

“No, | can’t go in,” she said hurriedly. 
“I'd rather talk out here.” 

“Very well, then. We can take a stroll in 
the Park.” 

“What? We three?” 

“Oh, she’s gone—if that’s the only 
reason.” 

Turning, Edith saw the woman with the 
rose-colored parasol rapidly descending the 
path by which she had come. 

“I'd still rather stay out here, 
“If | were to go in, | think it would 

“Yes? What?” 

“1 think it would kill me.”’ 

“Oh, come, Edith. Let’s face the thing 
calmly. Don’t let us become hysterical.” 

‘Am | hysterical?” 

“In your own way, yes. Where another 
woman would make a fuss, you’re unnatur- 
ally frozen; but it comes to the same thing. 
| know that your heart — 

“Is breaking. Oh, I don’t deny that. But 
I'd rather it broke here than indoors. | 
don't know why, but | can stand it here, 
with people going by; whereas in there 

“Oh, cut it, Edith, for God’s sake! Can’t 
you see that my heart’s breaking, too?” 

She looked him in the face, shaking her 
head sadly. ‘No, I can’t see that. If there 
had been any danger of it, you wouldn’t 


, 





” she said. 


” 








have —— 

“But | couldn’t help it. That’s what you 
don’t seem to understand.” 

“No; I'm afraid | don’t.” 

“Would you fry to understand — if | were 
to tell you?”’ 

“I think | know already most of what 
you'd have to say. She’s a woman whom 
you knew long before you knew me — and 
from whom you've never been able ad 

“She was the daughter of a Swedish Lu- 








theran pastor — dead now — established in 
New Jersey. In some way, she drifted to 
the stage. Her name was Margarethe 
Kastenskjold. When she went on the stage 
she made it Maggie Clare. She had about as 
much talent for the theater as a paper doll. 
When I first knew her she was still getting 
odd jobs in third and fourth rate companies. 
Since then she hasn’t played at all.” 

“| understand. - There’s been no need of 
it. She's quite well dressed.”’ 


“Let me go on, will you, Edith? I was 
about two or three and twenty then. She 
may have been a year or two older. She 


was living at that time with Billy Cum- 
mings. And somehow it happened — after 
Billy died — and she was stranded —— ” 

She made an appealing gesture. “Please! 
I know how those things come about — or 
I can easily imagine. In your case — I’d — 
I’d rather not try.”” She got the words out 
somehow, without breaking down. 

“ All the same, Edith,” he went on, “you'll 
have to try — if you're going to do me any- 
thing like justice. If she hadn’t been a re- 
fined, educated sort of girl, entirely at sea in 
her surroundings, and stranded — stranded 
for money, mind you, next door to going to 
starve —and no chance of getting a job, 
because she couldn’t act a little bit — if it 
hadn’t been for all that - 

“Oh, | know how you'd be generous!” 

“Yes; but you don’t know how | came to 
be a fool.” 

“Is there any reason why | should know — 
now that the fact is there?” 

He looked at her steadily. “Edith! What 
are you made of?” 

She returned his look. “I think — of 
stone. Up till to-day I’ve been a woman of 
flesh and blood; but I’m not sure that | am 
any longer. You can’t kill the heart in a 
woman’s body —and still expect her to feel.” 

“But, Edith,— Edith darling, — there’s 
no reason why | should have killed the heart 
in your body, when I never dreamed of doing 
you a wrong—that is, an _ intentional 
wrong,” he corrected. 

“You knew you were doing some woman a 
wrong — some future woman, the woman 
you’d marry — as far back as when you took 
up what Billy Cummings dropped from his 
dead hands ——”’ 

“Oh, that! That, dear, is nothing but the 
talk of feminist meetings. Men are men, 
and women are women. You can’t make one 
law for them both. Besides, it’s too big a 





subject to go into now.” 
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“I’m not trying to. | wasn’t thinking of 


men in general; | was thinking only of you.” 
“But, good Lord, Edith, you don’t think 
I’ve been better than any one else, do you? 
Her forlorn smile made his heart ache. 
“| did think so. I dare say it was a mistake.” 
If you hadn’t made 


“It was a mistake. 
t-——” 

“But it was at least a mistake one can 
understand. I! could hardly be expected to 
take it for granted — whatever men may be, 
or may have the right to be — that the man 
who asked me to marry him —and who 
made me love him as | think few men have 
been loved by women — I could hardly take 
it for granted that he was already keeping — 
and had been keeping for years — and would 
keep for years to come — another —— ”’ 

He moved impatiently. “But, | tell you, 
1 couldn’t get rid of her. I couldn’t shake her 
off — or pay her off — or do any of the usual 
things. It was agreed between us before | 
married you — long before | married you — 
that everything was at an end. But, poor 
soul, she doesn’t know what an agreement is. 
There’s something lacking in her. She’s 
always been like a child, and of late years 
she’s been more so. If you knew her as | 
do, you’d be sorry for her.” 

“Oh, | am sorry for her. 
is ravaged by suffering.” 

“| know it’s my fault; but it isn’t wholly, 
or even chiefly, my fault. A woman like 
that has no right to suffer. She lost the privi- 
lege of suffering when she became what she is. 
At any rate, she has no right to haunt like 
a shadow the man who’s befriended her — ” 

“But, I presume, she’s befriended him. 
And —and continues to befriend him — 
since that’s the word.” 

He avoided her eyes, looking up the street 
and whistling tunelessly beneath his breath. 

“1 said — continues to befriend him,”’ she 
repeated. 

The tuneless whistling went on. She al- 
lowed him time to get the full effect of her 
meaning. As far as she could see her way, 
her line of action depended on his response. 

“Look here, Edith,” he said at last, “the 
long and short of it is this. She’s on my 
hands — and | can’t abandon her. I must 
see that she’s provided for, at the very least. 
Hang it all, she’s — she’s attached to me; 
has been attached to me for more than ten 
years. | can’t ignore that; now,canI? And 
she’s helpless. How can I desert her? I can’t 
do it, any more than | could desert a poor 
old faithful dog — or a baby. Can I, now?” 


Her whole mind 


“No; I dare say not.” 

“But I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll under- 
take never to see her again — of my own free 
will. I'll give you my word of honor = 

She shook her head. “Oh, I’m not asking 
for that.” 

“Then what do you ask for? Just tell me, 
and whatever it is —— ”’ 

“It’s that, since you can’t abandon her, 
you abandon me.” 

“What?” 

She repeated the words, more firmly. 

“Never.” 

“Then I’m afraid it will be for me to 
abandon you.” She gave him a little nod. 
““Good-by.” 

She had turned and taken a step or two 
along the pavement before his astonishment 
allowed him to overtake her. 

“Edith, for God’s sake, what do you mean? 
You’re not crazy, are you?” 

“Quite possibly | am; I can’t tell yet. 
Or perhaps | can tell. It’s like this,” she 
went on, after an instant’s thinking. “A 
half hour ago, while | was talking to that — 
that poor creature — before you came up — 
I was quite aware of being like a woman 
with a dose of cyanide of potassium in her 
hand, and doubting whether or not to take it. 
Well, I took it. | took it and I — died. 
That is, the Edith who was your wife — died. 
What survives of her personality is some- 
thing else. I don’t know what it is yet — 
it’s too soon to say — but it isn’t your wife. 
. . . It’s — it’s something like that.” 

“Oh, don’t!” he groaned. “Don’t talk 
that way. Comein. Youcan’t stay out here.” 

She looked over at the house again. He 
thought she shuddered. “I can’t stay out 
here; but | don’t have to go in — there.” 

“What do you mean? Where are you 
going?” 

“Just now I’m going to Aunt Emily’s.” 

“Very well. I'll send a carriage for you 
after dinner — if you stay so late.” 

“No; don’t do that.” 

“Do you mean —— ?” 

“| mean that I may stay there for two or 
three days — perhaps longer. After that 
I'll — I'll see.” 

“You'll see — what? 

“Where to go next.” 

“Oh, come, Edie, let’s talk sense. 
know I can’t allow that.” 

She smiled again, with that queer, forlorn 
smile that seemed to stab him. “I’m afraid 
the authority is out of your hands—now.” 

He let that pass. 


You 
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“Even so, there are the children. Think 
of them.” 

“1 am thinking of them — which is why 
I must hurry away. They'll be here in a 
minute; and |—I can’t see them yet. | 
shouldn’t be able to bear it.”’ 

“And do you think you'll be able to bear 
our being separated for two or three days, 
when you know | adore you? Why, you'll 
break down within an hour.”’ 

“That’s just it. That’s why I must hurry. 
| shall break down within half an hour. 
You don’t suppose I can go on like-this? 
I'm almost breaking down now. I must get 
to Aunt Emily’s before 7 

She was interrupted by a cry: “Hello, 
papa!” 

Up the pathway leading from the Zoo a 
little white-suited man of four came prancing 
and screaming, followed by another of three 
doing the same. The French governess 
marched primly and sedately behind them. 

“You see?”’ Edith said quickly. ‘I must 
go. I can’t see them to-night — or speak to 
them —or kiss them —or hear them say 
their prayers — or anything. You wouldn't 
understand; but — but | couldn’t bear it. 
You must tell them I’ve gone to spend a few 
nights with Aunt Emily, as | did when she 
was ill. You must say that to the servants, 
too. Tell Jenny she needn't send me any- 
thing — yet. I have some things there — 
that I left the last time —— ” 

“Oh, you're not going to stay all night,” he 
groaned. “You'll come back.” 

“Very well. If 1 come back—I come 
back. It will be so much the better, or so 
much the worse, as the case may be. If | 
come back, it will be because | accept the 
compromise you make between me and — 
and your other —— ”’ 

He broke in hastily. “It’s not a compro- 
mise — and there’s no ‘other.’ If you could 
see how far from vital the whole thing is, from 
a man’s point of view ” 

“Unfortunately, I’m only a woman, and 
can see it only from a woman’s point of view. 
So that, if | don’t come back, it will be be- 
cause — because — the Edith who was your 
wife is dead beyond resurrection.” 

“But she isn’t!” 

“Perhaps not. We must see. I shall 
know better when I’ve — I’ve been away 
from you a little.” 

“And in the meantime you may be risking 
your happiness and mine.” 








She shot him a reproachful glance. “Do 
you say that?” 

“Yes, Edith, | do say it. If I’ve broken 
the letter of the contract, you may be trans- 
gressing its spirit. Don’t forget that. Take 
care. What I did, | did because I couldn’t 
help it. You can help it - 

“Oh, no, I can’t. That’s where you 
haven't understood me. You say | don’t see 
things from your point of view, and perhaps 
I don’t. But neither do you see them from 
mine. You wonder why | don’t go over 
there’ — she nodded toward the house — 
“where | had my home — where my children 
have theirs — where you and! .. . But I 
can’t. That’s all | can say. I may do it 
some day; I don’t know. But just now — | 
couldn’t drag myself up the steps. It would 
mean that we were going on as before, when 
all that — that sort of thing — seems to me 
so — so utterly over.” 

“You'll feel differently when you've had 
time to think.” 

“Perhaps I shall. And time to think is all 
I’m asking. You understand that, don’t you? 
that I’m not making anything definite — 
yet. If I can ever come back to you, | will. 
But if I can’t a 

“Hello, mama! Hello, papa!” The elder 
boy galloped up. “We've seen the monkeys. 
And one great big monkey looked like —” 

“Allo, maman! Allo, papa! N’s avons vu 
les singes — mais des droles! Il y en avait un 
qui > 

The children caught their father round the 
knees. Stooping, he put his arms about 
them, urging them toward their mother. 
They were to plead for him —to be his 
advocates. 

“Tell mama,” he whispered to the older 
boy, “not to go to Aunt Emily’s to-night. 
Tell her we can’t do without her — that we 
want her at home.” He turned to the 
younger. “Dis a4 maman que tu vas pleurer si 
elle te quitte ce soir — qu'il faut qu'elle vienne 
écouter dire ta priére.” 

But, when he raised himself, Edith was 
already walking swiftly up the Avenue. He 
would have followed her, only that the chil- 
dren seemed to restrain him, clinging to his 
knees. All he could do was to watch her — 
watch her while the thronging crowds, and 
the shimmering sun-shot dust of the golden 
afternoon, blotted her from his sight — and 
the great city-world out of which he had re- 
ceived her took her back 














The second episode in this story is called “‘Danger.’’ It will be published in May 
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N THE FIRST SIX CHAPTERS OF HIS AUTO 
| CHILDHOOD IN IRELAND, THE DEATH OF 
WHEN HE WAS NINE YEARS OLD, WITH HI 
FAMILY 'S STRUGGLE FOR A LIVELIHOOD IN 
TO GET AN EDUCATION 
AND WORKED HIS WAY THROUGH KNOX COL 


AND ENGAGED IN MAGAZINE WORK HE MARRIED, AND NOT LONG AFTERWARD LAUNCHED 


HIS NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE AMONG THE 
THE SUCCESS OF THIS NEW ENTERPRISE W 


RIDER HAGGARD, A 


T was about eight years after | had 
founded my newspaper syndicate busi- 
ness that | first began seriously to 

consider founding a magazine. The origin- 
ators of the cheap magazine in the English- 
speaking world were, | should say, the late 
Sir George Newnes, editor of the Strand and 
Country Life, and William T. Stead, whose 
great career was ended by the 7itanic disas- 
ter. The success of Newnes’ magazines and 
Stead’s Review of Reviews, and the success of 
the Ladies’ Home journal at ten cents in 
this country, made me think that a cheap 
popular magazine would be possible in the 
United States. 

The development of photo-engraving made 
such a publication then more possible. The 
impregnability of the older magazines, such 
as the Century and Harper's, was largely due 
to the costliness of wood-engraving. Only 
an established publication with a large work- 
ing capital could afford illustrations made by 
that process. The Century Magazine used, 
when | was working for it, to spend some- 
thing like five thousand dollars a month on its 
engraving alone. Not only was the new pro- 
cess vastly cheaper in itself, but it enabled a 
publisher to. make pictures directly from 
photographs, which were cheap, instead of 
irom drawings, which were expensive. 

Early in 1892 Mr. Phillips and | began to 
plan actively to launch a new fifteen-cent 
monthly. The name of the new publication 
bothered me not a little. | thought of call- 
ing it the New Magazine, the Galaxy, or 
Elysium. Finally Edmund Gosse said. “ Why 
not call it McClure’s Magazine?”” That was 
the name we decided upon. 
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BIOGRAPHY MR. MC CLURE TOLD OF HIS EARLY 
HIS FATHER, AND HIS VOYAGE TO AMERICA, 
S MOTHER AND YOUNGER BROTHERS; OF THE 
THE NEW COUNTRY; AND OF HIS OWN EFFORTS 


LEGE AFTER HIS GRADUATION HE CAME EAST 


YOUNG WRITERS WHO HELPED TO ESTABLISH 
ERE ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, CONAN DOYLE, 
ND RUDYARD KIPLING 


Our entire capital at that time was $7300, 
and of this Mr. Phillips had put in $4500. 
So, after eight vears of the hardest kind of 
work in the syndicate business, | was onl) 
$2800 ahead. | had begun to see that there 
was not much further growth to be hoped 
for in the syndicate. We had important 
rivals by this time, and they cut down our 
profits. The only practical expansion was 
in the direction of a magazine. In spite of 
our small capital, | thought | could make a 
magazine go. In place of capital, we had a 
great fund of material to draw from. The 
magazine at first was to be made entirely of 
reprints of the most successful stories and 
articles that had been used in the syndicate. 
We had then about two thousand short 
stories in the safe to draw from, and | meant 
to reprint only the best of them. It was 
clear to me that for the first year or two the 
staff of the new magazine would have to 
live on the profits of the syndicate. If we 
paid the salaries out of the returns from the 
syndicate, and cut the cost of the material 
we printed by using reprint matter almost 
altogether, | thought the new publication 
might be made to pay for its own paper 
and printing Consequently we had to 
arrange as big a year as possible for the 
syndicate. 

Early in 1892 | went abroad to get the best 
material for the syndicate that | cotid find 
in England, and Mr. Phillips did the same 
in this country. We made contracts with 
writers many times in excess of our entire 
capital. On my return from London, | 
crossed the continent to the Pacific, and 
visited all the important newspapers be- 
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ager of the new magazine. I engaged 
him at a salary of $5000 for five years, 
his first year’s salary being more than 
two thirds of our entire capital at the 
time. 

Just before the first number of Mc- 
Clure’s came out, | was in the West, 
pushing the syndicate for all it was 
worth. | was sitting in the office of 
my friend Mr. Nixon, editor of the 
Chicago /nter-Ocean, one day, when 
a telegram was handed me. It was 
from Mr. Phillips, and asked me to 
collect from IJnter-Ocean for last 
month’s syndicate service. | tore the 
telegram into small bits and dropped 
them into the waste-paper basket. 
Later | remarked casually that if it 
were convenient | should like a check 
for the last month’s service. Mr. 
Nixon smiled. 

“Money? Oh, no! We can’t give 
you any money. Look out there!” 

He pointed to the window, and | 
looked out. Down below | saw a 
crowd in the street, masses of people 
seething from curb to curb before a 
building. The building was a bank. 
[hat was the first | saw of the panic 
cf 1893. And the first number of the 
new magazine was not yet off the 
presses! Mr. Phillips, in New York, 
had seen what was coming, and had 
wired me to get hold of any money | 
could. But there was none to get. 
The ordinary sources of money were 





frozen. 

That panic was like no other panic 
of recent vears. It was largely a result 
of the Sherman Act for the compulsory 
coinage of a fixed amount of silver, 

- which had been passed some years 
before and had resulted in a general 


H&E TOLD ME that I would make a mistake 1f I left , : ld ; | 
. : ¥ > as age . 
England without seeing Anthony Hope Hawkin I read hoarding b Be ri " ngainst i ad 
. v. \ ad a gre: og 
The Prisoner of Zenda’ on my way across the Atlantic nen ' you nd a great deal of 


send me all the manuscripts be bad 


tween the Atlantic and Pacific, placing the 
new syndicate material 

On my way East, | stopped at Davenport, 
lowa, where my old college friend and class- 
mate, Albert Brady, was the publisher of the 
Davenport Daily Times. 1 had watched his 
remarkable work there for some years, and 
| believed that he was the one man | 
knew who could become advertising man- 


got to New York I cabled Hawkins to 


money in the banks, you could draw 
out only a small portion of it. Wher- 
ever money was, there it stuck; the 
flood of currency was actually con- 
gealed. We could not collect from the 
newspapers that owed us; indeed, we were 
glad enough to wait for our money, if only we 
could keep their patronage. 

As soon as the newspapers felt the pinch 
of the panic, they began to cut down ex- 
penses, and our syndicate service was one of 
the first things they could dispense with. 
One paper after another wrote us to say that 
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they would have to discontinue taking syn- 
dicate matter. Every discontinuance meant 
a net loss to us of from twenty “to seventy 
dollars a week. Before we had got over the 
shock caused by the loss of one of our best 
customers, another letter would come saying, 
“No more syndicate matter until times are 
better.”” There wa: certainly never a more 
inopportune time to launch a new business. 


Help from an Unexpected Source 


One of the articles in the first number of 
the magazine was a popular science article 
on evolution —“‘Where Man Got His Ears,” 
by Professor Henry Drummond. Professor 
Drummond was 
then in Boston, 
deliver ing the 
Lowell Lectures. 
I usually forgot 
my financial 
anxieties, even 
when we were in 
the direst straits, 
in the pleasure 
| always got out 
of the editorial 
end of my work 
— hunting new 
ideas and new 
writers, and, as 
it were, introduc- 
ing them to each 
other. So, before 
the first number 
of the magazine 
was out, | went 
to Boston to see 
Professor Drum- 
mond, to arrange 
with him for 
further popular 
science articles 
for the magazine 
| had first met 
him in the earl, 
days of the syn- 
dicate, when he 
had delivered at 
Columbia a lec- 
ture on his ex- 
plorations in 
tropical Africa, 
incidental to his 
study of the 
slave. trade 
there. Later we 


/HE GREAT BOD} 


became well acquainted, and | visited him 
in Glasgow. 

When | saw Professor Drummond in Bos- 
ton, | did not say anything about my own 
financial anxieties, but we spoke of the panic. 
He told me that his Lowell Lectures on ‘“‘ The 
Descent of Man”’ had been very successful, 
and that the hall had been so crowded that 
he had been forced to give each lecture twice. 
He had therefore received a good deal more 
than the usual fee. He asked me whether | 
happened to need any money. | thought he 
meant for immediate personal expenses, and, 
thanking him, told him | did not. He went 
on to say that if $3000 would be of any as- 
sistance to me in my business, he could just 





Kipling’s wonderful early work bad alread) 


been done when be returned from India by way of the United States 
dnd yet. be was as obscure to the world as any other young man who 
might have come out of the East with a bag of manuscripts. Nobody had 


any idea that be was to be one of the great figures in English literature”’ 
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as well let me have his check from the Low- 
ell Institute, which was for that amount. 
When | told him that I did indeed need 
money, he made his check over to me, taking 
$2000 worth of stock in the new magazine 
and advancing me the other thousand as a 
loan. It seemed curious that, when all or- 
dinary springs of money were dry, money 
should have come from a source that a finan- 
cier would hardly have thought of. 

That $3000 from Professor Drummond 
enabled me to get out the next two numbers 
of McClure’s Magazine. But the money strin- 
gency did not relax. | had to get more funds 
to get out the fourth and fifth numbers. 

| was lucky enough to buy for two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a new serial novel by 
an unknown writer that went well in the 
syndicate and helped us along. It was “A 
Gentleman of France,”’ by Stanley Weyman, 
and was one of the most successful novels 
we ever handled, bringing us in about $2000. 


On the Edge of Bankruptcy 


We began to issue McClure’s Magazine 
with fixed charges in excess of all possible 
returns from the syndicate business. The 
first number came out at the end of May, 
1893. We printed 20,000 copies, and of 
these 12,000 were returned to us. The 8000 
that were sold brought us in about #600, 
while the paper and printing had cost thou- 
sands. The newspaper notices of the new 
publication, however, were exceedingly cor- 
dial and friendly. | believed that we could 
eventually make the thing go, if only we 
could keep it alive for a few months. But 
how to keep it alive was the question. 
Small businesses were being wiped out every 
day. There were weeks when | used to look 
in the evening paper every night to see 
whether we were posted in the list of bank- 
rupts. I used to imagine how six issues of 
the magazine would look if they were 
stood up in a row, but I was very doubtful 
as to whether we could ever publish that 
many 

| ran up to Boston again, and went to my 
old friend and employer, Colonel Pope. He 
gave me a check for $1000, to be taken out in 
advertising. On his advice, | went to Mr. 
Hollingsworth, and persuaded him to extend 
me a month’s credit on paper. When I re- 
turned to New York | got a month’s credit 
from the printer. Houses that had never 


extended credit before were forced to do so 
when money was so scarce. 


Another difficulty arose in the shape of 
unexpected competition. Our June number 
was our fifst issue. The next month, the 
Cosmopolitan, then edited by Mr. John Bris- 
ben Walker, cut to 12% cents, 2% cents 
under McClure’s. | had thought that it 
would be a year or two before there was an- 
other cheap magazine in the field. Never- 
theless, in one way and another, always on 
the edge of failure, we got through the hard 
fall and winter of ’93~—’94. Colonel Pope 
came to the rescue again at one critical time, 
and advanced me $5000 on advertising. 

In the spring of 1894, when the magazine 
had been running nearly a year, | went to 
London to buy material for the syndicate, 
without money. We were then owing to 
English authors about $3500, which we were 
absolutely unable to pay. Of course, our 
credit there was suffering seriously, and that 
was a grave thing for us, as much of our best 
syndicate fiction came from England. While 
| was in London that spring, H. J. W. Dam 
came to me, and told me that he must have 
the hundred dollars | owed him for an arti- 
cle. He said he was about to be put out of 
his flat, and before he got through talking he 
actually cried. I cried too, but | had no 
money to give him. 

When I returned to New York in the 
early summer of ’94, we were running the 
magazine at a loss of $1000 a month. By 
cutting the text of the magazine from 96 to 
88 pages for several months, and reducing 
the size of the illustrations, | reduced this 
loss somewhat; but financially we were not 
succeeding. As the summer went on, things 
got worse and worse. Our indebtedness 
to English authcers increased from $3500 to 
$5000, and | could see no prospect of re- 
ducing it. | had gradually exhausted all my 
sources of capital. I had got as much money 
as possible from Colonel Pope, as much 
credit as possible from the paper manufac- 
turer, Mr. Hollingsworth, and from the 
printer. There was no one left to whom | 
could turn for further money or credit. Mr. 
Phillips had already put in as much money as 
he could raise by inducing his father to mort- 
gage his home in Galesburg. | felt, day 
after day, as if | were trying to walk into a 
granite wall. 

Mrs. McClure and | were living at Bay- 
shore, Long Island, that summer. One 
cloudy afternoon, when | was on the train 
going home from the city, | looked up from 
the manuscript | was reading, and noticed 
that the weather had lifted and that the sun 
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was shining. Instantly | felt an unaccount- 
able rise of spirits. The next morning, before 
hurrying away to catch my train, | told my 
wife that there was no possible chance for our 
success unless God helped us. Every human 
source of help was exhausted, and with- 
out help we could not go on. I asked her 
to pray God 


to English authors. When that check was 
written, it put new life into the office staff. 
Every one in the office felt a new vigor and a 
new hope. 

It was in that critical spring of 1893, 
also, that | first met Miss Ida M. Tarbell, 
who afterward played such an important 

part in the 





to help us. 
She said that 
| must pray 
also; but | 
told her that 
she could pray 
better than | 
could. 
Conan 
Doyle was at 
this time 
lecturing in 
America. On 
that day he 
was staying 
at the Aldine 
Club. I had 
been so 
weighed down 
by business 
cares that | 
had not seen 
him since his 
arrival in the 
United States, 
and | had 
a feeling of 
having neg- 
lected him. 
Prompted by 
this feeling, 





history of 
McClure’s 
Magazine. 
One day | 
noticed on Mr. 
Phillips’ desk 
a proof of an 
article signed 
“Ida M. Tar- 
bell.” The 
article was on 
“The Paving 
of the Streets 
of Paris by M. 
Alphand.” | 
picked it up 
and read it. 
When I had 
finished it, | 
said to Mr. 
Phillips: “ This 
girl can write. 
I want to get 
her to do 
some work for 
the maga- 
zine.” The 
article pos- 
sessed exactly 
the qualities 
| wanted for 








I went that 


McClure’ s. 


morning di- 
rectly from 
the station to 
the Aldine 
Club. In 
apologizing to 


“| HAD ALWAYS HEARD of Meredith as a man 
very difficult to read. I had imagined that to read 
one of bis novels would be something like reading a 
very obscure work on philosophy and psychology in 
one. Stevenson was the first man I ever heard speak of 


them as if they were interesting as well as profound” 


So, early in 
the spring of 
1893, the 
year that 
McClure’s 
Magazine 


him for my 

seeming indifference to his presence in 
America, | told him that | had been upset by 
business anxieties, remarking incidentally 
that | had to finance the magazine as well as 
edit it. Conan Doyle then said that he would 
like to put some money into the business him- 
self, if | needed it; that he believed in the 
magazine and in me. [| lunched with him at 
the club, and after lunch he walked over to 
the office with me, and wrote out his check 
for $5000, exactly the sum we were owing 


was started, 
when | was in London buying material, 
I went over to Paris to see Miss Tarbell. 
I called upon her at her little apartment 
on the river, taking with me some 
newly discovered information about the 
Brontés upon which | wished to get her 
judgment. | went to see her, intending to 
stay twenty minutes, and | stayed three 
hours. The following year Miss Tarbell 
wrote several articles for McClure’s — one 
on Professor Janssen and his Observatory on 
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the top of Mont Blanc, and one on the 
Bertillon system for the identification of 
criminals, which virtually started the in- 
terest in that system in the United States. 

As | watched Miss Tarbell’s work | saw 
how much she had benefited by her study of 
the methods of French historians, then so 
much in advance of our own 
convinced, too, of the soundness of her judg- 
ment the financial 
straits of the magazine, my admiration for 
when | was in London the 


| was at once 
SO desperate as were 


her work led me, 
next spring, to offer her a salaried position 
on McClure’s Magazine. She needed a 
hundred and fifty dollars to settle up her 
there and pay her passage to 

and this | somehow managed to 


affairs 
America 
advance her 
Shortly .before Miss Tarbell began her 
work on the magazine, a letter came into 
the office from a man in Omaha, suggest- 
ing that we publish a series of portraits 
of Napoleon for our “Human Documents”’ 
That 
so | began to look about for portraits of 
Napoleon. | heard from W. E. Curtis 
that Mr. Gardiner Hubbard, of Wash- 
ington, the father-in-law of Professor 
\lexander Graham Bell, had a remarkable 


series seemed to me a good idea, 


collection of Napoleon pictures; so, return- 
ing from a trip on syndicate business, | 
stopped at Washington. | reached to Mr. 
Hubbard’s residence, Twin Oaks, at nine 
or ten o'clock in the morning. He had been 
collecting his prints and engravings for 
eleven years, and in half an hour after he 
began to show me his collection all the desks 
and tables and chairs of his library and the 
adjoining room were covered with pictures 
of Napoleon, a complete pictorial history of 
the Emperor’s career. Mr. Hubbard was 
most willing to let me reproduce his collec- 
tion in the magazine, but he agreed with 
me that there should be an accompanying 
text, a brief history of Napoleon. 

My first effort to procure this text failed 
completely. | commissioned a young Eng- 
lishman to do it, and when his article came in 
I took it down to Mr. Hubbard. We went 
over it together, and decided that it would 
never do. Then | told him about Miss Tar- 
bell — of her work in Paris, and how well 
she had covered the period preceding Na- 
poleon in her “Life of Madame Roland.” 
Mr. Hubbard was favorably impressed by 
what | told him, and thought it would 
be well to give her a trial of this piece of 


work. I went back to New York, and tele- 
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mates and head-master 
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occurred to me of having a 
series of articles on Lincoln, 
written by many different 
men who had known him, 
and of having Miss Tarbell 
edit these articles, bring them 
into scale with one another, 
and herself write in the por- 
tions of Lincoln’s life that 
these articles did not cover. 
1 soon found, however, that 
this plan would not succeed, 
and that, if a piece of work 
is to be well done, one person 
must doit. In the light of 
her success with the Na- 
poleon, it was clear that 
Miss Tarbell was the one to 
| write our “Life of Lincoln” 
with as much fresh material 
as she could get. The por- 
traits of Lincoln that were 
sent into the office were in- 
valuable as clues to the 
sources of new material. The 
portraits of Lincoln came 
from all sorts of obscure 
sources; people sent them in 
from all over the country, 
and in our correspondence 
about them we formed an 
intimate personal connection 
with people in all parts of 
the country, often with 
people who had never read 
magazines before. We pub- 
lished many portraits of 
Lincoln that had never been 








4 PHOTOGRAPH of MR. MCCLURE taken in i901, on board 
a dababieh on the Nile, with bis dragoman, Hamid Ibrahim 


graphed Miss Tarbell, who was visiting her 
parents at Titusville, asking her whether she 
would go to Washington and write a Life of 
Napoleon. My telegram touched her sense 
of humor by its very improbability, and she 
replied that she would. 

The year 1894 was a Napoleon year. In 
November the Century Magazine began its 
“Life of Napoleon,” by Professor Sloan, 
which they had been preparing for years, 
and the same month we began our “Life 
of Napoleon,” got up, as it were, overnight. 
Within a few months our circulation rose 
from 40,000 to 80,000. 

The inception of Miss Tarbell’s ‘Life 
of Lincoln” was almost as casual. The idea 


published before. One of 
these, taken in his early 
youth, caused a great sen- 
sation. 

his ‘‘ Life of Lincoln” told on our circula- 
tion as nothing ever had before. In August, 
i895, our circulation was 120,000; in 
November, 1895, it had risen to 175,000; 
in December, 1895, it was 250,000. 

In two years and a half from the founding 
of McClure’s Magazine we had reached 
a circulation far in excess of the Century, 
Harper's, or Scribner's, and soon to be greater 
than all three. But we had gained in stand- 
ing and esteem as well as in circulation, and 
the years ’95-’96 actually put McClure’s 
Magazine on the map. A _ new sense of 
hope came to allofus. The uncertainty and 
dread that we had lived under for so long 
passed away. 
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In our access of confidence, we overstepped 
ourselves. For our January number, 1896, 
we overprinted so far that we had about 
60,000 returned copies on our hands. | also 
launched a McClure Quarterly, the first 
number containing our collection of Napoleon 
pictures, and the second containing the first 
four instalments of Miss Tarbell’s “Early 
Life of Lincoln.”” The Quarterly never got 
beyond the first two numbers, for on those 
we lost many thousands of dollars. We 
were losing money, moreover, on account 
of our enormous increase in circulation. 
Most of our advertising contracts were 
made on a basis of 40,000 to 80,000 circula- 
tion. We had taken on an unprecedented 
body of advertising at a low rate, and now 
we were printing 250,000 magazines a month, 
with the enormously increased cost of manu- 
facture which such a large printing entailed, 
and we were getting no more for. our ad- 
vertising than if we were printing only 
80,000 copies a month. 

By the first of January, 1896, we decided 
to have a printing plant of our own. Mr. 
Hollingsworth to give us fifteen 
months’ credit for paper. He also influenced 
the manufacturers of printing-presses in our 
favor, and we got a printing plani on credit. 
We began the vear 1896, then, $287,000 in 
debt. | was thirty-nine years old, had been 
out of college fourteen years, and | had never 
been out of debt. 

Throughout the vear 1895, with our low- 
rate advertising contracts and increasing 
circulation, the magazine was losing $4000 
a month. In 1896 it was clearing over 
$5000 a month. Its prosperity and standing 
had been established. 

We had accomplished a greater success 
than it would have seemed reasonable to 
expect. During the first summer of the mag- 
azine’s existence, in the panic year of ’93, | 
was staying with Professor Henry Drum- 
mond at Northfield, where he was visiting 
Moody’s school. We took long walks to- 
gether; and one day, when we were off in 
the country, sitting on the grass, | told 
Drummond that | did not see how I could 
possibly put through the task | had under- 
taken — that | did not feel strong enough to 
do it, and that | always seemed to be under- 
taking more than | could do. | have never 
forgotten his reply. He said: “Unless a 
man undertakes to do more than he possibly 
can do, he will never do all that he can do.” 

The editorial history of McClure’s 


agreed 


Magazine, in the early chapters, was cer- 


tainly more cheering than its financial his- 
tory. From the first number, the press and 
the public received it warmly. My old 
newspaper friends throughout the country 
were exceedingly generous in their notices 
and reviews of the publication. It was 
recognized from the first as a new note 
in journalism, individual and distinctive. 
Among the contributors to our first number 
were H. H. Boyesen, Gilbert Parker, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Professor Henry Drummond, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Gertrude Hall, and 
Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson. One of the 
distinctive features begun in the first number 
was a series of “ Real Conversations,” care- 
fully prepared interviews with noted men 
about their life and work. The first of 
these was an interview with William Dean 
Howells, by H. H. Boyesen. Later came 
interviews with Eugene Field, Frank R. 
Stockton, Jules Verne, Alphonse Daudet, 
Professor Alexander Graham Bell, and many 
others. 

The “Human Document” series, begun in 
the first number of McClure’s, was another 
feature, so successful that we would have 
kept it up forever if the supply of great men 
had held out. This series was christened by 
Alphonse Daudet. When Mr. Jaccaci, art 
editor of the magazine, was in Paris, he ex- 
plained to Daudet our intention of publishing 
in each number a series of photographs of 
some noted man, from his youth up. 

“Veritables documents bhumaines!” ex- 
claimed Daudet; and we adopted that title 
for the series. 

We made, | think, a more serious effort in 
the direction of popular science articles than 
had been made by any magazine before us. 
McClure’s was the first popular journal to 
announce Marconi’s discovery of wireless 
telegraphy, and when that article appeared 
it was generally regarded with utter incredu- 
lity. I remember, a professor of Clark Uni- 
versity wrote on that occasion and urged us 
to avoid announcing such absurdities and 
thereby making the magazine ridiculous. 
As late as 1908, when we published the first 
authentic article on the Wright Brothers’ 
flying-machine, then unknown to the world, 
people merely thought we had been imposed 
upon. It is sometimes as useless, from a 
news point of view, to announce a thing too 
early as to announce it after every other mag- 
azine has had it. 

The “Human Documents” series led to 
many interesting personal contacts. In 1895 
| went to Germany to get a series of the best 
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portraits of Bismarck, and | spent two days 
with his son, Count Bismarck, at his great 
farming estate, Schaffhausen, not far from 
Magdeburg. 

Count Herbert Bismarck, at the time | 
visited him, was a man in middle life. He 
was, | should say, typical of great men’s sons 

a man of some force, but overshadowed 
by his father. He took me to a little building 
on the estate which was used as a museum in 
which were kept all the presents sent to his 
father from all over the world. | saw a great 
many curious and interesting things, but 
the thing | best remember was a cabinet 
photograph of the present Emperor, taken 
when he was a boy, and sent by him to 
Bismarck while his grandfather was still 
on the throne and his father was an appar- 
ently sound man with the prospect of a long 
reign before him. On this photograph was 


written, in young William’s hand, “Cave 
adsum.”’ 
Count Herbert called mv attention to 


this photograph, but neither by word nor 
manner did he comment upon it. When | 
asked him what his father had said when 
he received this picture, Count Herbert 
replied imperturbably: “My father said 
nothing that it would have been unbecoming 
to say of his future Emperor.” 

The first distinguished series of short 
stories we published in McClure’s Magazine 
were “The Heart of the Princess Osra”’ 
stories, by Anthony Hope. When I was in 
London on one occasion, Robert Barr, who 
often gave me valuable advice, told me that 
| would make a mistake if | left England 
without seeing Anthony Hope Hawkins, a 
new man who was doing remarkably interest- 
ing work. The day before | sailed for New 
York, Mr. Hawkins presented himself at my 
London office with a black valise full of his 
manuscripts and published works. I was 
in a hurry, and | told him | wouldn't 
bother about the manuscripts then, but that 
1 would gladly take his books along and 
read them on the steamer. 

| read “‘ ThePrisoner of Zenda” on my way 
across the Atlantic, and as soon as | got to 
New York | cabled Hawkins to send me all 
the manuscripts he had. The next time | 
was in London, Hawkins sent me the eight 
“Princess Osra”’ stories in a bunch. Mrs. 
McClure and | were staying with Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Barr then. I took the manu- 
scripts to his house, and after dinner in the 
evening Mr. and Mrs. Barr and my wife and 
| sat down in the library, and each of us 


took a “ Princess Osra” story to read. Very 
soon some one exclaimed, and then some 
one else exclaimed. Each of us declared 
that the story that had fallen to his lot must 
be the best of the collection. We each of 
us read the whole set that night, and we 
agreed that they were all real stories. 

The next summer, 1894, Kipling’s verse 
and “Jungle Book” stories began to take 
an important place in the magazine. Kip- 
ling had several years before returned from 
India by way of the United States, writing, 
on his way, a series of letters (“American 
Notes”) for the Allahabad Pioneer, the paper 
in India on which he had worked as reporter. 
The great body of Kipling’s wonderful early 
work had then already been done. All the 
stories that go to make up “Plain Tales from 
the Hills,” ‘Soldiers Three,” “Mine Own 
People,” “The Phantom Rickshaw,” and 
“The Story of the Gadsbys”’ had already 
been published in Indian newspapers and 
afterward printed in paper-covered books. 
These were the products of that prodigal 
period of early youth when the only thing 
that holds a genius back is that there are not 
hours enough in the day for him to write 
down the stories that are boiling in him. 
And yet, he was as obscure to the world in 
general as any other young man who might 
have come out of the East with a bag of 
manuscripts. Nobody had any idea that he 
was to be one of the great figures in English 
literature. 

On his way to England, Kipling stopped a 
few days in New York, and submitted his 
entire early output, the books | have men- 
tioned and others, to Harper Brothers. 
They turned down the whole mass of it, not 
accepting a single story. | think he tried no 
other American publishing house, but took 
his stories and went on tc England. When 
| first met him, soon after his arrival in Lon- 
don, he was writing “ The Light that Failed,” 
for which Lippincotts paid him $800, and 
which | afterward syndicated. 

He was still writing with the free pen of 
the unknown man; he had achieved, as yet, 
only a succés d’estime. Indeed, so far as the 
market was concerned, Kipling went slowly. 
For a long while his prices remained very 
moderate. He returned to England, and 
began to be talked about there in 1889; but, 
as late as 1893, | was offered one of the 
“Jungle Book”’ stories for $125. Five years 
later | paid $25,000 for the serial rights of 
“Kim.” *We also serialized “Captains Cour- 
ageous”’ in McClure’s Magazine. 
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There was even a feeling of resentment on 
the part of some of the older writers, who 
wrote about the usual kind of thing that 
these young men hailing from foreign ports 
and out-of-the-way places of the world should 
be attracting so much attention. Their 
vogue was merely because their material 
was exotic, some critics said. There was 
a rhyme going about among self-satisfied 
people: 

When the Rudyards cease from Kipling, 
And the Haggards Ride no mort 


| have never seen the perverse side of 
Mr. Kipling that the American press at one 
time exploited. 1 doubt whether any one 
but the reporter has ever seen that side. He 
has always resented newspaper interviews. 
He has always refused to take himself as a 
public man, and has therefore felt that he 
ought to be exempt from interviews. His 
brusqueness with reporters is really an ex- 
pression of his modesty. | have always 
found him cordial and tolerant of other peo- 
ple’s interests. | remember he once told 
me, in London, that when | went to see him 
in Vermont | had “talked McClure’s Maga- 
-ine to him for eight solid hours.” And 
he bore it! He used to say to me: 
“McClure, your business is dealing in brain 
futures.” 

Once, when | went to see him at Lakewood, 
he asked me whether | had read “ David 
Harum.” | replied: “No. He's dead.” 

Kipling laughed and said: “ That’s right, 
McClure. The mark of genius is to elimi- 
nate the unnecessary.” 


George Meredith 


| first went to see George Meredith in 
1890, and arranged to publish several of his 
novelettes in my syndicate. Shortly before 
that | had read all of Meredith’s published 
novels in rapid succession. | had always 
heard of Meredith as a man very difficult to 
read; his novels were spoken of as quite un- 
attainable to the man of average intelligence. 
| had imagined that to read one of his novels 
would be something like reading a very ob- 
scure work on philosophy and psychology in 
one. Stevenson was the first man | ever 
heard speak of them as if they were interest- 
ing as well as profound. Once, when | was 
on the road, | bought a cheap copy of “The 
Egoist,”” and read it with the most intense 
interest. Then | read “Richard Feverel,” 
after which | bought the set of eleven 


volumes in a box, and went straight through 
them. | was living then on Sixty-first Street. 
| read them on the elevated — before break- 
fast — while | was eating my lunch at the 
Astor House. | went through them in about 
six weeks, and had never read any novels 
with more interest or delight. | resolved 
to see Meredith the next time | was in 
London. 

Sidney Colvin gave me a letter to Mere- 
dith, and Meredith wrote me, asking me to 
come out to Box Hill and spend the night. | 
went down on New Year's day of 1890, got 
off at the station in the afternoon, and went 
up the lane toward Meredith’s house, ap- 
proaching the gate with a good deal of shy- 
ness. Meredith himself met me. He walked 
slowly, even then, because of his nervous 
malady. | remember particularly his clear, 
ringing voice. His daughter was staying 
with him, and at dinner she sat at the end of 
the table opposite him, and a good deal of the 
conversation was directed to her. She did 
not attempt to answer his sallies in kind, but 
occasionally exclaimed indulgently, “Oh, 
papa!”’ His conversation was very like the 
dialogue in his novels; one had the feeling, 
when he talked, that there were swords 
flashing in the air. 

After dinner we went up a steep hillside to 
his chalet. There were two settles there on 
either side of a roaring fire, and we sat down 
and talked about his novels until two o'clock 
in the morning, going from book to book 
and from character to character. During 
this talk | asked him how, in the light of 
his own experience, he would define genius. 
As nearly as | can remember, he said: 

“It is an extraordinary activity of mind 
in which all conscious and subconscious 
knowledge mass themselves without any 
effort of the will, and become effective. It 
manifests itself in three ways —in pro- 
ducing, in organizing, and in rapidity of 
thought.” 

Before we went to bed that night, Mere- 
dith read me some chapters of an unfinished 
novel which he had begun seventeen years 
before and laid aside. 

A year or so later | went to see Meredith 
again, this time taking Mrs. McClure. We 
were shown into a reception-room which | 
had not seen before. Over the mantel hung 
a painting of a beautiful girl. 1 said at once 
to my wife, “That was Lucy ¥everel.” | do 
not know whether it was Meredith’s wife or 
not. At that time Meredith was very much 
interested in a translation of Homer that 
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he was making, and he recited long passages 
of the Iliad in Greek. 

When | got back to London after my first 
visit to Meredith, I told Mr. Frank Double- 
day, who was then with Charles Scribner’s, 
about this unfinished novel, and old him | 
believed that Meredith was on the verge 
of a wide popularity in the United States. 
Doubleday went down to see Meredith, and 
later Scribner’s commissioned Meredith to 
finish the novel for Scribner's Magazine, 
where it was serialized under the title “ The 
Amazing Marriage.’ Scribner’s also took 
over the publication of all Meredith’s novels 
from Roberts Brothers, a Boston house that 
published Stevenson and Meredith when 
they were unknown in this country, as well 
as introducing many of the great French 
and Russian writers into this country. 


The New Writer 

When | founded McClure’s Magazine 
without money, my real capital was my wide 
acquaintance with writers and with what 
they could produce. My qualifications for 
being an editor were that | was open-minded, 
naturally enthusiastic, and not afraid to 
The men | 


experiment with a new man. 
tried did not always make good; but when 
they failed it never hurt anybody, and when 
they succeeded it helped every one concerned. 
A new writer gets to the people quickly 
enough, if he can once get by the editor. | 


was always easy to get by. If I believed in 
a man, | could give him a large audience at 
once; I could give him that gaze of the 
public which is the breath of life to a writer. 
Just as Niagara Falls was soundless until a 
human ear heard it, a writer does not exist 
until he is read. Kipling did not exist for 
New York when he first came through on 
his way back from the East, although he 
had a great part of his best work with him 
and actually in print. When we began to 
publish that first wonderful Kipling stuff, it 
seemed as if there would never be an end to 
it. | remember going from Lovell’s to my 
own office with my arms full of Kipling 
galleys. 

| could give a new writer such an instru- 
ment of publicity as had probably never 
been built up before. Through my news- 
paper syndicate | could place him at once 
before a million families, the representative 


people who read the leading dailies in all 
parts of the country. The test of a writer’s 
market value is, how many people will read 
him? I could give a new writer that test 
at once. The magazine and syndicate com- 
bined were the machinery | offered to get the 
young men in whom I believed to the people. 
The experience of those years taught me 
to say to young writers who brought me 
manuscripts and told me what this or that 
critic had said of his work: “The only critic 
worth listening to is the publisher — the 
critic who backs his judgment with his 
money.” 

That was an extraordinary group of young 
writers with whom I had to deal, but | did 
not realize it then. | needed good writers in 
my business, and it did not occur to me that 
they would not go on forever. I supposed 
that every ten years or so a new crop of such 
men came along. 

Is the supply continuous? People often 
ask me whether | think there are unknown 
Kiplings and Stevensons working in ob- 
scurity. That I cannot answer. But of one 
thing | am sure, and that is, if they are here, 
they do not at all resemble Kipling or Stev- 
enson. Emerson said: “When a great man 
dies, the world looks for his successor. He 
has no successor.”” No more has a great 
writer. A group of great writers, like those 
of whom | have spoken, seem to exhaust the 
air for atime. It is usually fifteen or twenty 
years before a new man comes along who 
has really anything to say; and there must 
be a‘new race of critics and editors, too, who 
will permit him to say something new. The 
men of small talent unconsciously imitate 
the last great successes, and editors are look- 
ing for something like Stevenson or like 
Kipling, that will meet with the same success. 

Kipling once said to me: “It takes the 
young man to find the young man.”” And 
that is true. The new talent is usually 
discovered by the editor who faces the fu- 
ture without predilections and without a 
gallery of past successes. No man’s judg- 
ment retains that openness for very many 
years. His successes become his limitations. 
He is influenced by the development of his 
own tastes, by the memory of past pleasures, 
by the great personalities who have made the 
most interesting chapters of his life. His 
eves are fixed on things behind him and 
soon become blind to the new man. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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THE GIRL 


By PERCEVAL GIBBON 


DUNN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. T 


HE little mission hall showed to the 

shabby waterside street of Jersey 

City its humble face of brick and the 
modest invitation of its open door, from 
which at intervals there overflowed the sud- 
den music of a harmonium within. Good- 
win, ashore for the evening, with the empty 
hours of his leisure weighing on him like a 
burden, heard that music rise about him, as 
he moved along the saloon-dotted sidewalk, 
with something of the mild surprise of a 
swimmer who passes out of a cold into a 
warm current. For lack of anything better 
to do, he had been upon the point of return- 
ing to his ship, w. cre she lay in her dock. 
He had not spoken to a soul since he had 
come ashore at sundown, and the simple 
music was like a friendly prompting. He 
hesitated a moment,— for he was not a fre- 
quenter of missions,— then turned in at the 
entrance of the hall. 

The music of the harmonium and of the 
voices that sang with it seemed to swell at 
him as he pushed back the swing door and 
tiptoed in toward a back seat, careful to be 
noiseless. But there were heads that turned, 
none the less — heads of tame sailors from 
the ships, for whose service the mission strug- 
gled to exist, and a few sleek faces of shore 
folk; and, on the low platform at the upper 
end of the hall, the black-coated, whiskered 
missioner who presided over the gathering 
craned his neck to look at the newcomer, 
without ceasing to sing with vigor. It was, 
in short, such a meeting as an idle sailor 
might drop in upon in any one of a hundred 
ports. Goodwin recognized the very at- 
mosphere of it — its pervading spirit of a 


mild and very honest geniality, the peculiar 
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nasal tone of its harmonium, and the timidity 
of the singing. Standing in his place in the 
back row of seats, he was going on to identify 
it at further points, when he felt a touch on 
his arm. 

“Eh?” he demanded under his breath, 
turning. 

A tall girl was offering him a little red- 
paper-covered hymn-book, open at the 
hymn that was then being sung, her un- 
gloved finger pointing him the very verse and 
line. He did not at once take it. She had 
come upon him surprisingly, and now, while 
he stared at her, he was finding her surpris- 
ing in herself. Under the brim of her hat 
her face showed gentle and soft, with some- 
thing of a special kindliness; and, because 
others were watching her, she had a little 
involuntary smile of embarrassment. 

She glanced up at him shyly, and let her 
eves fall before his. The finger with which 
she pointed him the place on the page seemed 
to Goodwin, whose hands were like hoofs 
for callousness and size, exquisite and pa- 
thetic in its pink slenderness. It was not 
merely that she was beautiful and feminine,— 
in that moment Goodwin could not have 
been positive that she was beautiful,— but 
a dim allurement, a charm made up of the 
grace of her bowed head, her timid gesture 
of proffering him the book, her nearness, 
and her fragile delicacy of texture, enhanced 
and heightened the surprise of her. 

“Gosh!” breathed Goodwin, unthinking; 
then, “Thank you, Miss,” as he took the 
hymn-book from her. 

She half smiled once more, and went back 
to her place at the farther end of the row of 
seats in front of Goodwin's, where he could 
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still see her. He found himself staring at 
her in a sort of perplexity; she had revealed 
herself to him with a suddenness that gave 
her a little the quality of an apparition. The 
bend of her head above her book brought to 
view, between the collar of her coat and her 
soft brown hair, a gleam of white nape that 
fascinated him; she was remote, ethereal, 
wondrously delicate and mysterious. . He 
sprawled in his place, when the hymn was 
over, with an arm over the back of his seat, 
intent merely to see her and slake the appe- 
tite of his eves 

“She’s — she’s a looker, all right!” He 
had a need to make some comment upon this 
uplifting experience of his, and this was the 
best he could do 

He had come in late,— sailors’ missions 
are used to late-comers and early-goers, 
and it was not long before the simple service 
came to a close and the meeting began to 
break up. Goodwin took his cap and rose, 
watching the tall girl as she went forward 
to jom a couple 
of older women. 
I he blac k-coated 
man down 
from the platform 
and made his way 
toward Goodwin, 
amiable intentions 
visibly alight in his 
whiskered face. 

“Haven't seen 
you here before,” 
he said, at Good- 
win’s elbow. 
“What ship d’you 
belong to?” 

Goodwin, re- 
called to himself, 
looked down into 
the kindly, narrow 
the mis- 
sioner. He him- 
self was tall, a 
long-limbed young 
man, with a seri- 
ous, darkly tanned 
face in which the 
blue his 
showed up strong- 
lv; and in his bear- 
ing and the fashion 
of his address 
there was a touch 
of that arrogance 
which men acquire sie 


came 


face of 


eyes 


of 


WANT 





YOU to persuade him to come again,’ the 


who earn their bread at the hourly hazard 
of their lives. 

“Oh, I just dropped in,” he said awk- 
wardly. “| belong to th’ Etna, lyin’ in the 
dock down yonder.” 

The missioner smiled and nodded. 

“Eina, eh? Ah, yes. Somebody was 
tellin’ me about the Eina. A — er — hard 
ship — that’s what you call her, eh?” 

Goodwin nodded, and considered the face 
upturned toward his own — innocent, be- 
nevolent, middle-aged, worn, too, with hopes 
and disappointments, yet unscarred by such 
bitter knowledge as men gained early aboard 
the Etna. 


“We call her the ‘Hell-packet,’” he an- 
swered seriously. 
The missioner nodded, and his smile, 


though it flickered, survived. 

“It’s an ugly name,” he said; “but maybe 
she deserves it. An’ so you saw our door 
open and just stepped in? It’s always open 
in the evenin’s and on Sundays, an’ we'll 
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always be glad to see you. Now, I'd like to 
make you acquainted with one of our young 
ladies, so’s you won't feel you’re a stranger, 
eh? An’ then maybe you'll come again.” 

“Oh, | dunno — ”’ began Goodwin, fidget- 
ing. But the missioner was already beckon- 
ing with a black-sleeved arm. His pale 
elderly face seemed to shine. 

Goodwin turned, looked to see whom he 
summoned, and forthwith dropped his cap, 
so that he was bent double to pick it up when 
the young lady, the tall girl who had offered 
him the hymn-book, arrived. He came up- 
right again face to face with her, abandoned 
by his faculties, a mere sop of embarrass- 
ment before the softness of her eyes and the 
smile of her lips 

The missioner’s official voice brayed be- 
tween them benevolently Goodwin had a 


momentary sense that there was a sort of 


indecency in thus trumpeting forth the intro- 
duction; it should have been done solemnly, 
gracefully, like a ceremony. 

“Miss James,” said the missioner noisily, 
“here’s a friend that’s visitin’ us for the first 
time. Now, I want you to persuade him to 
come again, an’ tell him he'll be welcome 
iust as often as he likes to come an’ see us. 
His name’s — er 7 

“Goodwin,” supplied the sailor awk- 
wardly. 

The missioner shook his hand warmly, 
putting eloquence into the shake. He cut 
it short to intercept a brace of seamen who 
were making for the door. Goodwin saw 
him bustle up and detain them with his 


greeting: “Haven't seen you here before 
What ship d’you belong tor’’ Then he 


turned back to the girl. 
“Do you belong to a shipr”’ she asked. 
““Yes,”’ he answered. “The Etna.’ 


said to ber. ‘Tell bim be'll be welcome as often as be likes to come and see us’” 
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He had been eager to hear her speak. She 
had a voice with shadows in it, a violin voice. 
Goodwin, relishing it like an apt gift, could 


only tell himself that it 
fitted and completed 
that strange effect she 
had of remoteness and 
unreality. 

“What was your last 
port ?”’ she asked. 

He told her, and she 
went on with her con- 
ventional string of ques- 
tions to make talk, to 
carry out the missioner’s 
purpose in summoning 
her The danger of sea- 
faring, the strangeness 
of life on ships, the 
charm of travel she 
went through the whole 
list, getting answers as 
conventional as her 
queries. He was watch- 
ing her, taking pleasure 
in her quality and aspect; 
and at last he saw, with 
a small thrill, that she 
was watching him like- 
wise 

If he had been a vainer 
man, he might have been 
aware that he, in his 
way, was as well worth 
looking at as she in hers. 
He was big and limber, 
in the full ripeness of his 
youth, sunburned and 
level-eved. His life on 
ships had marked him as 
plainly as a_ branding- 
iron. There was present 
in him that air which 
men have, secret yet 
visible, who know fa- 
miliarly the unchanging 
horizons, the strange 
dawns, the tempest- 
pregnant skies of the 
sea. For the girl he was 
as unaccountable as she 
for him. 

“Say, Miss James,” 
he asked suddenly, 
breaking in on her twen- 





“ THE OLD FACE, that had been 
mild and indulgent, was hardened 
lo an angry contempt” 


Her face seemed to shape itself naturally 
to a smile; she smiled now. 
“| can’t come every night,”’ she answered; 


“but I come pretty 
often. | —TI hope you'll 
come sometimes, now.”’ 

Goodwin discounted 
that; it was no more 
than the missioner had 
bidden her to say. 

“Are you goin’ to be 
here to-morrow?” he de- 
manded. 

Her mild, pretty face 
flushed faintly; the 
meaning of his question 
was palpable. 

“Ye-es,” she hesi- 
tated; “! expect I'll be 
coming to-morrow.” 

“That's all right, 
then,” said Goodwin 
cheerfully. “‘An’ I'll be 
along, too.” 

The elderly women 
whom she had left at 
the missioner’s summons 
were hovering patiently. 
Goodwin held out his 
hand. 

“Good night, Miss 
James,” he said. 

She gave him her 
hand, and he took it 
within his own, envelop- 
ing its pale slenderness 
in his rope-roughened 
palm. He held it just 
long enough to make her 
raise her eyes and meet 
his; then he released her, 
and, avoiding the anti- 
climax of a further talk 
with the missioner, 
passed out of the hall to 
the dark and sparsely 
peopled street. 

At a small saloon 
whose lights spilled 
themselves across his 
path, he got himself a 
glass of beer; he was 
feeling just such a thirst 
as a man knows after 
nervous and exacting 


tieth polite question, ““d’you come to this labor. The blond, white-jacketed barman 


joint | mean, to this 


every nightr”’ 


meetin’-house 


glanced at him 


curiously, marking per- 


haps something distraught and rapt in his 
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demeanor. Goodwin, ignoring him, took his 
beer and leaned an elbow on the bar, looking 
round the place. 

A couple of Germans were playing a game 
at a table near the door. A man in the 
dumb-solemn stage of drunkenness stood re- 
garding his empty glass with owlish fixity. 
It was all consistent with a certain manner 
and degree of life; it was commonplace, es- 
tablished in the order of things. In the 
same order were the dreary street without, 
and the Etna, loading at her wharf for the 
return voyage to San Francisco. Their 
boundaries were the limits of lives; one had 
but to cross them, to adventure beyond 
them, and all the world was different. A 
dozen steps had taken him from the sidewalk 
into the mission hall and the soft-glowing 
wonder of the girl; another dozen steps had 
replaced him on the sidewalk. It almost 
seemed as if a man might choose what world 
he would live in. 

‘Feelin’ bad?” queried the barman softly; 
he could no longer contain his curiosity. 

“Me!” exclaimed Goodwin. “No!” 

“Well,” said the barman apologetically,— 
Goodwin was a big and dangerous-looking 
young man,— “you're lookin’ mighty queer, 
anyway.” And he proceeded to wipe the 
bar industriously. 

The Etna had left San Francisco with a 
crew of fourteen men before the mast, of 
whom twelve had been “Dutchmen.” On 
her arrival in New York, these twelve had 
deserted forthwith, forfeiting the pay due to 
them rather than face the return voyage 
under the Etna’s officers. There remained 
in her forecastle now only Goodwin and one 
other, an old seaman named Noble, a veteran 
who had followed the sea and shared the un- 
certain fate of ships since the days of single 
topsails. 

Noble was seated on his battered chest 
when Goodwin unhooked the fo’c’sle door 
and entered. A globe-lamp that hung above 
him shed its light upon his silver head as he 
bent above his work of patching a pair of 
dungaree overalls, and he looked up in mild 
welcome of the other’s return. His placidity, 
his venerable and friendly aspect, gave some- 
how to the bare forecastle, with its vacant 
bunks like empty coffin-shelves in a vault, an 
air of domesticity, the comfortable quality 
of a home. Save for brief intervals between 
voyages, in sailors’ boarding-houses, such 
places had been home to Noble for fifty years. 

Goodwin rehooked the door, and stood 
outside the globe-lamp’s circle of dull light 


while he took off his coat. Old Noble, sail- 
needle between his fingers, looked up from 
his work amiably. 

“Well?” he queried. “Been havin’ a hell 
of a good time uptown, eh?” 

“That’s so,” retorted Goodwin shortly. 
“A hell of a time an’ all.” 

The old man nodded and began to sew 
again, sailor fashion, thrusting the big needle 
with the leather “palm” which seamen use 
instead of a thimble. Goodwin, standing by 
his bunk, began to cut himself a fill for his 
pipe. 

“Ain’t been robbed, have ye?” inquired 
old Noble. 

In his view, and according to his experi- 
ence, a sailor with money on him ran peculiar 
risks when he went ashore. Goodwin had 
been “shanghaied” in San _ Francisco,— 
drugged and carried on board unconscious 
while another man “signed on” for him and 
drew three months of his wages in advance,— 
but those who shipped him had omitted to 
search him, and his money-belt was intact. 

“Robbed? No!” answered Goodwin im- 
patiently. . 

He lit his pipe, drawing strongly at the 
pungent ship’s tobacco, and seated himself on 
the edge of the lower bunk, facing old Noble. 
The old man continued to sew, his hand mov- 
ing rhythmically to and fro with the needle, 
his work spread conveniently in his lap. But 
for the rusty red of his tanned skin, he looked 
like a handsome and wise old woman. 

“Jim,” said Goodwin at last. 

“Yes?” The old man did not look up. 

“There wasn’t nothin’ doin’ ashore 
there,” said Goodwin. ‘“‘I just went for a 
walk along the street, and then | — well, 
there wasn’t nothin’ doin’, ye see, so | went 
into a sort o’ mission that there was.” 

“Eh?” Old Noble raised his head sharply 
and peered at him. “Ye ain’t been an’ got 
religion, Dan?” 

“No, I haven't,” answered Goodwin. 
“But say, Jim, | went into the place, and 
there was a girl there. She come over to 
loan me a hymn-book first of all, an’ after- 
wards — what ye laughin’ at, blast ye?”’ 

Old Noble had uttered no sound, but he 
had bent his head over his sewing and his 
broad shoulders were shaking. He lifted a 
face of elderly, cynical mirth. 

“It ain’t nothin’, Dan,” he protested. 
“It’s just me thinkin’ first ve’d bin robbed 
and then ye'd got religion; an’ all the time 
it’s just a girl ye’ve seen. Go on, Dan; how 
much did she get out of yer” 
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“Stow that!’ warned Goodwin. “She 
wasn’t that kind. This one was — say, Jim, 
if you was to see her just once, you'd know 
things ashore ain’t all as bad as you fancy. 
Sort of soft, she was all tender and gentle 
and shining! Gosh, there ain’t no words to 
put her in. I didn’t know there was any 
girls like that.” 

“Nor me,” put in old Noble dryly. He 
inspected Goodwin with a shrewd and suspi- 
cious eye. For him, a citizen of the woman- 
less seas, beauty, grace, femininity were no 
more than a merchandise. ‘Then, to put it 
straight, she didn’t get yer money from yer” 
he demanded. 

“No, she didn’t,” retorted Goodwin. “ Not 
a cent —is that plain enough? Ain’t you 
ever known no women but the rotten ones, 
manr”’ 

Noble shook his head. 

“Then you don’t know what you’ re talkin’ 
about,”’ said Goodwin. “This one it 
ain’t no use tellin’ you, Jim. [| seen her, 
that’s all; an’ I’m goin’ to quit. This sail- 
orizin’ game ain’t the only game there is, an’ 
I’m done with it.” 

“Ah!” The old man sat with both 
gnarled and labor-stained hands lying upon 
the unfinished work in his lap. The cynical, 
half-humorous expression faded from his 
thin, strong face. He frowned at the younger 
man consideringly, seriously. 

“Then she did get something out o’ ye,” 
he said harshly. ‘‘ You’re talkin’ like a fool, 
Dan. This old ship ain’t no soft berth, | 
know; but then, you ain’t no quitter, either. 
This girl’s got ye goin’; ye want to watch 
out.” 

“Quitter!”” Goodwin took him up hotly. 
They faced each other across the narrow 
fo’c’sle vehemently; their shadows sprawled 
on deck and bulkhead as they bent forward 
and drew back in the stress of talk. “When 
a man’s shanghaied aboard a blasted hooker 
like this, with three months of his wages 
stolen before he gets the knockout drops out 
o’ his head, is he a quitter when he takes his 
chance to leave her an’ look for a white 
man’s jobr z 

“Yes, he is,” answered Noble. ‘You're a 
sailor, ain’t you?’ Then stick by your ship.” 

“Oh, it ain’t no use talkin’ to you!” 
Goodwin rose to his feet. ‘“‘ You’d make out 
that a man ’u’d go to heaven for stickin’ to 
his ship, even if he done forty murders. I’m 
goin’ to quit, an’ that’s all there is to it.” 


Old Noble looked up at him where he 


stood. The old face, that had been mild 
and indulgent, was hardened to an angry 
contempt. He was old and strong, dexter- 
ous in all seamanlike arts, a being shaped for 
good and evil both by half a century of sea- 
faring, of wrong and hardship, of danger and 
toil, of scant food and poor pay. Never in 
his life had he held back from a task because 
it was dangerous or difficult, nor sided with 
an officer against a man before the mast, nor 
deserted a ship. His code was simple and 
brief, but it was of iron. 

“Well, quit, then,” he said. “Quit — 
like the Dutchmen. There’s no one will 
stop ye.” 

“They better not,’”’ menaced Goodwin 
angrily. 

He had been shanghaied, of course, with- 
out chest or bag, without even bedding, so 
that he had worked his way around the Horn 
in shoddy clothes and flimsy oilskins ob- 
tained from the ship’s slop-chest. There was 
little that he had a mind to take ashore with 
him; it went quickly into a small enough 
bundle. -While he turned out his bunk, old 
Noble sat watching him without moving, 
with judgment in his face, and sorrow. He 
was looking on at the death of a good seaman. 

“Say, Jim!” Goodwin was ready; he 
stood with his bundle in his hand, his cap on 
his head. ‘You don’t want to be a fool, 
now. I reckon we can shake hands, any- 
how.” 

He felt himself loath to leave the old man 
in anger; he had for him both liking and re- 
spect. But Noble did not answer — only 
continued for some moments to look him in 
the face, unsoftened, stern and grieved, then 
bent again above his sewing. 

Goodwin withdrew the hand he had held 
out. 

“Have it your own way,” he said, and 
went forth from the forecastle, leaving the 
old man, with the lamplight silvering his 
sparse hair, at work upon the patched over- 
alls. And, in that moment, not even the 
vision of the girl and his hope of the future 
could save him from a pang of sadness. It 
was as if he had, by his going, darkened a 
home. 

Outside upon the deck, he stayed to cast 
a glance about him. The big ship, beautiful 
as a work of art in her lines and proportions, 
showed vacant of life. A light glimmered 
from the galley door, where the decrepit 
watchman slumbered at his ease. There was 
nothing to detain him. The great yards, 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 169] 
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SALARY — $100,000 A YEAR 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


Beginning a Series of Remarkable Articles on the Men Who Are 
Accomplishing the Great Creative Tasks of Modern Industry 


OME copper-ore lands down in Chile 
had been kicking around in the mine 
markets of the world for a hundred 

years. These lands lay eighty miles inland 
from the Pacific, at an elevation of 9500 
feet. Besides, the ore was low-grade. Al- 
together, the difficulties in the way of work- 
ing it were prohibitive. Up to the year 1911 
the ore lands had gone begging. 

From time to time, however, various 
mine promoters had taken options on this 


property from the numerous owners of 
claims comprising it. But the options had 
always lapsed because mining capitalists 
would not take them over. In 1911 such 
options were held by Albert C. Burrage of 
Boston, a mine operator who had tin and 
other interests in South America. 

Mr. Burrage went to New York one day, 
and called on the Guggenheims in their offices 
at 165 Broadway. The six Guggenheim 
brothers and their associates make up the 
103 
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THE BRADEN MINES, in the Andes Mountains of Chile, one of the largest copper properties 


achievements 


th 
} 


ese mines 


greatest group of mining capitalists in Amer- 
ica. Somebody has estimated that if the 
Guggenheim family wealth were put in a 
jack-pot there would be about $700,000,000 
of it. 

“| should like to sell the options,” said Mr. 
Burrage, ““or make some arrangement by 
which these ore lands can be financed and 
worked.” 

“We were offered those lands ten years 
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the company had to build a railroad forty-five miles long 


The rugged location, 7700 feet above the sea, made the problem of working 


The mines themselves 


ago,” returned Daniel Guggenheim. “‘We 
sent our engineers down there to examine 
the deposit, and they reported the project 
unfeasible.” 

“Send Yeatman down there,” suggested 
Burrage. : 

Pope Yeatman was a mining engineer who 
stood very high in the service of the Guggen- 
heim groups of corporations. He was a 
graduate of that great school for American 
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mining engineers, South Africa, and in 1906 
had succeeded to the position held by John 
Hays Hammond — that of consulting engineer 
to the Guggenheim interests. 

Incidentally, Mr. Yeatman resembled 
physically the late King Edward VII of Eng- 
land. Mentally he possessed a peculiar trait 
for grasping big possibilities and turning 
them into realities He had a reputation 
for putting things through. 


The development of these mines bas been one of 
low-grade ore one of broad constructive engineering on the boldest of plans 


Yeatman's great engineering 


To reach 


The concentrator and smeltery lie at an altitude of 6700 feet 


So, on a chance that there might be possi- 
bilities down in those long-refused ores in 
Chile, Yeatman and his assistant engineers 


were sent down there. The ore lay in the 
vicinity of Chiquicamata, in the province 
of Antofagasta, a grand and terrible country 
up there in the mountains, without vegeta- 
tion, and with rainfall about once in fifteen 
years. An examination was made, and 
about the same situation discovered that 
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had been reported many times by other en- 
gineers. The low-grade ore was there, but 
stupendous difficulties lay in the way of 
working it profitably. Yeatman believed 
the difficulties could be overcome, although 
to do so would necessitate tackling the job 
from new engineering angles. 

It is said in New York mining circles that 
Yeatman has a habit of jumping into a thing 
and doing it very rapidly, once he under- 
takes it. When he has a difficult or arduous 
piece of field work in hand, he is out with 
his men in the thick of it, leading them, 
instead of merely issuing orders from some 
secure retreat. He climbs a mountain or 
goes into a morass with his engineers, and 
inspires them to put the thing through. 
So, having made up his mind that the 
Chiquicamata ore-body could be worked, 
he lost no time. Daniel Guggenheim was in 
Europe. Yeatman took the quickest route 
from Chile to London, met Guggenheim 
and Burrage, and reported favorably on the 
gigantic project of developing this property. 


The Biggest Copper Mines in the World 


This is the genesis — told here for the first 
time in print—of what has become the 
greatest copper property in the world. 
Enough churn-drilling has been done to 
assure more than 200,000,000 tons of more 
than two per cent copper, with bigger things 
possible. The net profit in sight — extending 
over perhaps fifty years to come — is at least 
$350,000,000. During that time $800,000,- 
000 will be expended, about half of which will 
go to the people of Chile. 

This was made possible by bold assump- 
tion of responsibility, big constructive en- 
gineering, and the working out of new ideas. 
The ore will be treated by leaching instead 
of by smelting, and there will be six acid- 
proof concrete tanks, of ten thousand tons 
capacity each. A plant railroad has been 
built, and a power-house on the shore of 
the ocean, with a transmission of eighty-six 
miles. A twelve-inch steel pipe will carry 
water forty miles. Two town-sites have 
been laid out. 

If New York were not so great a city that 
even vast projects are lost in it, the outfitting 
and preliminary work for this Chiquicamata 
mine would attract wide attention. One 
contract alone involves $3,020,500. Ship- 
loads of supplies are going down, and engi- 
neers are leaving New York continually. 
More than fifteen hundred men are now 


down there building the plant. But perhaps 
enough has been said to indicate why Pope 
Yeatman is in the class of men who draw 
salaries of $100,000 or more a year. 


Ils Any Man Worth $100,000 
a Year? 


Recently Charles S. Mellen, formerly 
president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, publicly expressed the 
opinion that no man was worth a salary 
higher than $25,000 a year. It is the purpose 
of this series to take up some of the typical 
hundred-thousand-dollar men, show what 
they do for their money, and tell how they 
came into their jobs. Is Mr. Mellen right? 
The facts will answer the question. 

It may be said at the start, however, that 
Daniel Guggenheim does not agree with Mr. 
Mellen. He does’ not like to talk about so 
personal a thing as a man’s salary, but he 
says: ‘‘Whv shouldn't a man get $100,000 
a year? Is there any limit to what he can 
earn when he can put through such a tre- 
mendous proposition as the one down at 
Chiquicamata ?” 

In five years the Guggenheims paid John 
Hays Hammond more than a million dollars. 
This is authentic. His salary was $100,000, 
and the balance was made up of bonuses, 
participations, etc. 

Practically nothing has been printed about 
Mr. Yeatman. He was born in St. Louis in 
1861, and is a nephew of the late James E. 
Yeatman, a distinguished philanthropist of 
that city. His given name, Pope, is derived 
from his grandfather, Judge Nathaniel Pope, 
who was the first Territorial Secretary of 
Illinois. In his boyhood he lived in New 
Haven, Connecticut. While still in his teens 
he spent several summers with relatives on a 
ranch in Wyoming, and thus gained a liking 
for outdoor life. 

In 1883 he graduated as an engineer from 
Washington University in St. Louis, and 
immediately went to work for the St. Gene- 
vieve Copper Company in Missouri. Soon 
afterward he went to Mexico in the employ 
of the St. Louis & Sonora Gold Mining & 
Milling Company. In 1887 he was super- 
intendent of the Queen of the West Mining 
& Milling Company in Colorado, and from 
that position he went to the Doe Run Lead 
Company, which had an important operation 
in Missouri. In 1893 he was connected with 
the Empire Zinc Company, then chiefly en- 
gaged in the Joplin district in Missouri. 
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Yeatman’s Brutal Dissection of a Mining 
Proposition 


An old-time mining engireer in St. Louis 
tells an incident of Yeatman’s early years 
which partly illuminates his progress during 
that period: 

‘Some promoters employed him toexamine 
a Mexican mine which they intended to sell. 
The financing of the proposition depended 
on Yeatman’s report, but of course it was a 
foregone conclusion that this would be 
favorable. He was a young fellow and was 
being well paid. You know how those things 
are sometimes done. 

“Well, Yeatman came up to St. Louis 
with his report, and met the promoters in 
somebody’s private office. The financiers 
smiled upon the young man patronizingl, 
— until he began to talk. Oh, he was respect- 
ful, but he was ‘wickedly mathematical,’ as 
one of them observed afterward. Yeatman 
was always a rather mild-mannered man, 
but he had a brutal habit of dissecting a 
mining proposition so that there wasn’t much 
left of the cadaver. And that Mexican mine 
wasn’t any good! 

“Well, sir, two of those promoters went 
home that day with splitting headaches, and 
a third took to drink. But Yeatman went 
up into Colorado to examine some other 
property, and was not disturbed over the 
ruined plans in St. Louis. And there you 
have a mental picture of him.” 

Afterward this incident was duplicated 
on a very much bigger scale in Arizona, where 
Yeatman spoiled some things for quite a 
number of people. 

“| have seen Mr. Yeatman more than once 
in conference with mine directors,” said a 
New York engineer. “On one occasion a 
mine owner said to him, over a directors’ 
table: ‘Yeatman, you are feeding us some 
rather bitter pills.’ 

“Yeatman is a dignified, quiet man, with 
reserve force and a commanding physique. 
‘Gentlemen, | know it,’ he answered; ‘but 
at least you know what you are taking. If 
I fed you sugar-coated pills, they might fool 
you at first, but you’d have the colic later, 
just the same.’ 

In 1893 John Hays Hammond, then com- 
ing into his best work as a mining engineer, 
had gone to South Africa as consulting 
engineer for Barnato Brothers in the gold 
fields. Back in his Yale days Mr. Hammond 
had known the Yeatman family in New 
Haven. Pope Yeatman was a boy then, but 


Mr. Hammond remembered him for his 
characteristic traits. The two had not met 
since; but one day down in Missouri Yeat- 
man got a cablegram from Hammond in 
Johannesburg, asking him to come there. 

This was shortly after Mr. Yeatman’s 
marriage. Africa was a long distance to 
take a bride, but inside of a week the young 
couple had started. 


South Africa — the Country of Great 


Engineers 


Very soon afterward occurred the dramatic 
events in which John Hays Hammond figured 
so conspicuously. Mr. Hammond was one 
of the leaders with Cecil Rhodes in the reform 
movement in the Transvaal, and, although 
not in sympathy with the Jameson Raid, was 
arrested after that affair, tried, and sen- 
tenced to death. Ultimately this sentence 
was commuted to a cash fine of $125,000. 
He paid it and was released. 

It was after this that Hammond became 
consulting engineer for the Guggenheims; 
but Yeatman remained in Africa, with occa- 
sional absences in America and Europe, for 
ten years. Most of this time he spent in 
the Witwaters Rand, or “the Rand,” which 
is the great gold district near Johannes- 
burg. 

South African affairs in those days were 
well calculated to develop character in men. 
Probably more distinguished engineers have 
come out of that country than from any 
other. Among the well-known mining en- 
gineers of to-day who were associated with 
Mr. Yeatman in Africa are Seeley W. Mudd, 
H. H. Webb, Gardner F. Williams, Hennen 
Jennings, Sidney J. Jennings, Alfred James, 
Thomas Haight Leggett, R. M. Catlin, Fred 
Hellman, and Joseph P. Gazzam. Wages 
were high in South Africa, and men like 
Yeatman received salaries, especially during 
the period following the war, ranging from 
$30,000 to $50,000 a year. 

At various times in South Africa Mr. 
Yeatman was in charge of the Consolidated 
Gold Fields, the Robinson Deep Mine, the 
Randfontein Estates, and the Simmer & Jack 
mines. During the war, which was fought 
between 1899 and 1902, he was a member of a 
committee of mining men who visited Lord 
Kitchener, in command of the English troops, 
and protested that General Botha, of the 
Boers, had destroyed a mill. Kitchener 
replied that he was a military man, and was 
not interested in mines. The committee 
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“WHEN YEATMAN bas a difficult piece of field 
work in band, be is out with bis men in the thick 


of it, leading them. He climbs a mountain 
or goes into a morass with bis engineers, 
and inspires them to put the thing through” 


returned to Johannesburg and organized a 
mine guard to protect the property against 
English and Boers alike. This guard had 
a wholesome effect on the situation and 
prevented heavy loss. 

Mr. Yeatman was not well known in 
America when, in 1904, he gave up his South 
African connections and returned to the 
United States. He wanted his three children 
educated at home. He engaged in private 
practice for a couple of years. Then he 
was chosen by the Guggenheims to succeed 
John Hays Hammond. The reason Yeatman 
was chosen as Hammond's successor is told 
by a Guggenheim executive: 

“ Most big mining engineers are not only 
engineers, but, to a certain extent, mine 
promoters. They may be absolutely honest, 


but this intangible influence fellows them. 
Yeatman was essentially an engineer. 


A Man Who Could Put Things Through 


“Then, the Guggenheims wanted a man 
who could’ put things through. Mere 
technical ability never yet made a great 
engineer. There is the same difference be- 
tween engineers that there is between sur- 
geons. It’s a mental trait, and hard to 
define. The big surgeon diagnoses a case, 
takes the responsibility immediately, and 
performs the operation, perhaps in the mid- 
dle of the night. Lesser surgeons confront- 
ing such a case hesitate and call in the big 
fellow. He is the man who puts the thing 
through. 

“Yeatman had a reputation in Africa for 
technical skill and for shouldering responsi- 
bility and putting things through.” 

Just about that iime the Guggenheims 
were considering the development of some 
copper-ore lands out around Ely, Nevada — 
in a wild and desolate country among gi- 
gantic volcanoes long dead. The Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Company had come 
under the Guggenheim control, and a big 
problem was looming up to be solved. The 
ore out there was low-grade —a large quan- 
tity of it had to be mined to get a little 
copper. Old-fashioned methods would mean 
a prohibitive cost. 

These Nevada lands had been promoted 
by M. L. Requa and other mine men, but 
they were unable to make capitalists believe 
in the project. 

Yeatman went out there with his corps 
of engineers. He set churn-drills at work, 
tested the ore, and reported a plan for mining 
the ore and treating it. 

It is said of Yeatman that when he was 
a boy out in Wyoming he had the faculty 
of finding his way anywhere alone. You 
couldn’t lose him in the most rugged moun- 
tains or on the broadest prairie. He learned 
nature’s signs with the aptitude of an Indian, 
and came to depend on himself. His self- 
reliance was often a cause of anxiety to 
his elders. Now it was this trait of self- 
reliance that served him. He didn’t care 
much about precedents. 

His plans for developing the copper lands 
around Ely called for an expenditure of some 
$10,000,000. This didn’t alarm the Guggen- 
heims. Here he was especially fortunate, for 
the average employee is limited to the 
narrow vision and timidity of his employer. 
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There would be more hundred-thousand- 
dollar men if there were more employers 
with a big horizon. The Guggenheims have 
hundreds of men in their employ who 
draw salaries that would give the ordinary 
employer a congestive chill. Twenty and 
thirty thousand dollars a year isn’t anything 
unusual, in their organization. Young men 
around thirty are earning it. But they are 
men who put things through. Perhaps this 
policy partly accounts for the sorcery that 
has made the Guggenheims, in a generation, 
so great a group of capitalists. 


Thus it was up to Yeatman to put through 
this Nevada proposition. It was quite a 
big affair then, though to-day it has been 
dwarfed by the things engineers have done 
elsewhere. Many big things have been 
done and many engineers have had big 
pay; but this happens to be the story of 
Yeatman. 

The ore deposits began abouta hundred feet 
below the surface at Ely. To get rid of 
the over-burden, Yeatman adopted a system 
of huge steam shovels that ate out the earth 
in an amazing way. This waste was hauled 














THE LARGEST COPPER MINES IN THE WORLD —the Chiquicamata Mines in South America. 
Lying eighty miles inland from the Pacific, at an elevation of 9500 feet, these ore lands had for a 
lt was 


hundred years been condemned as unworkable. 


No mining capitalist would finance them 


not until Pope Yeatman was sent to South America that a way was found to overcome the stupendous 


engineering difficulties they presented. 





The story of bis achievement is told bere for the first time 
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off in cars and dumped; and then the steam 
shovels began eating out the ore. 

To-day these mines resemble the Culebra 
Cut at Panama. The benches, like a lot of 
terraces, wind hundreds of feet down into 
the earth, with railroad tracks dipping 
into the pit. 

The Guggenheims spent $10,000,000 or 
more on the Nevada plant; but this plant 
in 1912 earned a net profit of $3,281,910. 
Perhaps this answers the question: “Is any 
man worth a salary higher than $25,000 
a year?” 

But, of course, Pope Yeatman did not do 
all this alone. Probably he would tell you 
that he did very little of it. 

A young man named C. B. Lakenan went 
to Nevada from California and got a job 
as a junior engineer. Another, Robert 
Marsh, Jr., in his twenties, hired out as a 
concrete mixer, although he was a graduate 
engineer. A third, Edwin S. Berry, a graduate 
from the Columbia School of Mines, went 
out there, willing to take a subordinate 
position. To-day Lakenan is general manager 
of the mines and smelters out there, and 
gets a salary of $20,000 a year. Marsh 
is in South America, and gets a good many 
thousands a year. Berry is Mr. Yeatman’s 
chief assistant. He too is in South America 
at present. His salary is not a public mat- 
ter, but it is high, judged by the average 
man’s standard. 

“In the presence of the Guggenheims | 
once heard Yeatman complimented for a 
specific piece of technical work at Ely,” said 
an executive of one of the corporations. 

“*T had nothing whatever to do with it,’ 
he returned. ‘That was So-and-So’s achieve- 
ment absolutely. Give him the credit for it.’ 


The Secret of Yeatman’s Talent for 
Organization 


“Yeatman attracts the best talent and 
gets the best out of his men because he is just 
to them. That is the secret of what has 
been called his knack for ‘organization.’ 
There isn’t any mystery to it. They have 
the incentive.” 

“And then, Yeatman works,”’ said an 
engineer in Nevada. “ You will find him in 
the dirtiest places, looking like a laborer. 
A lot of dude engineers have office jobs, but 
they don’t get a hundred thousand a year. 
Yeatman goes down into a mine or a pit and 
calls the turn on the fellows there. When 
he is in his office, he sends for foremen and 


others, and finds out what they know, or 
don’t know. 

“In the early days of Ely, when he had 
a shack for an office, | often saw him there 
at eleven or twelve o'clock Sunday night, 
among his blue-prints, and often he had 
some of us with him. When he wanted a 
change made in a plan, it had to be done 
right then, not later. That is Yeatman’s 
way. 

“In traveling to and from New York he 
always took a stenographer. He dictated 
a steady stream all the way, with just a 
few scant hours off for sleep. When New 
York or Ely was reached, enough work was 
thus mapped out to keep the whole force 
on the jump. We all liked to jump for 
Yeatman, for he made every man feel that 
the whole works depended upon himself. 

“Down in Chile to-day, Yeatman works 
the same way. He makes all sorts of short- 
cuts in time. It was necessary to have 
some of fiis dictation translated into Spanish; 
but the delay annoyed him, so he found a 
man stenographer who could take the 
English dictation and write it in Spanish 
shorthand. 

“Yeatman’s chief amusement is routing 
folks out of bed before daylight. His ste- 
nographers turn out at six o’clock and get 
busy on the cables before breakfast. He 
has a memory like a ‘don’t forget’ pro- 
fessor, and can tell you the name of pretty 
nearly every man he ever knew.” 

Up near Salt Lake City is the biggest 
copper mine in the United States — the 
property of the Utah Copper Company, 
in which the Guggenheims have a large in- 
terest. Here a whole mountain is being 
moved. Mr. Yeatman is consulting engineer 
here also. New and big applications of 
mining have been worked out at this mine. 

This mine, as a matter of fact, is largely the 
story of Daniel C. Jackling, who has a ro- 
mance of his own. He was a poor young 
engineer who helped get options on this 
copper mountain, and blossomed suddenly 
into a multimillionaire. 

Down in Chile, some seven hundred miles 
south of the new mines at Chiquicamata, 
the Guggenheim interests also own one of 
the biggest copper mines in the world. 
These are the Braden mines, in the province 
of O’Higgins. They have a daring site in the 
Andes Mountains — and Pope Yeatman is 
consulting engineer. Here at Braden is a 
different sort of ore-body, far under the sur- 
face, but up on a steep mountain. Attempts 
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had been made to mine it, but with small 
success until Yeatman took hold and dug 
his tunnels. cross-cuts, and stopes around the 
periphery of acrater. Braden stands among 
mining men as a big achievement. 

It is a long jump from Chile to Alaska, 
but Pope Yeatman spent the summer of 1906 
and the summer of 1909 up there. His 
reports had something to do with the forma- 
tion of the “Alaska Syndicate,” made up of 
Guggenheim and Morgan interests. It was 
up there that the famous Copper River and 
Northwestern Railroad was built, some two 
hundred miles long, costing $20,000,000. 
Yeatman holds the position of consulting 
engineer to the Yukon Gold Company. 
Once, while forcing his way through this wild 
and dangerous country on horseback, he 
looked back and saw his chief assistant 
engineer, L. B. Sutton, disappearing in the 
quicksand, together with his horse. Turning 
back on the instant, Yeatman and his other 
men did a quick piece of engineering, in the 
form of an impromptu bridge, and rescued 
both Sutton and the horse. 

One day a New York friend, hearing 
that Yeatman was in town, went up to 
his office to see him — on the seventeenth 
floor of 165 Broadway. It is a big, green- 
carpeted room, commanding a fine view of 
the Hudson. 

“Yes, it’s rough country up in Alaska; 
there’s no place like home. Now I hope to 
stay here a while,” said Yeatman. 

Next day the friend called up to invite bim 
to luncheon. 

“He’s on his way to South America,” said 
the telephone girl. 


No Luxury in Yeatman’s Daily Life 


Yeatman lives in Philadelphia, goes to his 
New York office every morning, and returns 
home every night. The family residence in 
Philadelphia is at 1118 Spruce Street, a -dis- 
trict that is now well filled with business 
structures; but it is convenient to the rail- 
road stations. On foot, Mr. Yeatman can 
reach the Reading terminal in five minutes. 
In his automobile he can do it, on a pinch, in 
a minute or two. He takes the seven o'clock 
train for New York, gets his breakfast on the 
train, and then, in his seat in the parlor-car, 
he works with his maps and papers until he 


reaches Jersey City. Then he has ten 
minutes on the ferry and a short walk up 
to Broadway. 

At five o'clock or later he starts for home 
again, ninety miles away. If he is late, he 
dines on the train; but more often he is 
accompanied from New York by a stenog- 
rapher, to whom he dictates during the 
two-hour run to Philadelphia. At Wayne 
Junction, on the outskirts of that city, the 
stenographer leaves him and in a few minutes 
catches a return train to New York. Every- 
body who works with Yeatman, or for him, 
has the same strenuous time of it. And as 
for expense accounts — well, the ordinary 
every-day auditor or office manager would 
come near fainting over Yeatman’s expenses. 
On one day recently the cable tolls were 
$250. Five cables were received from him 
that day in the New York offices. Within 
a period of three days he sent cables from 
Rancagua, Santiago, Valparaiso, Anto- 
fagasta, and Chiquicamata. He sends in 
code, but he «uses all the code he wants, 
because he thinks it is economy to keep in 
thorough touch with the office. 

It is for his family that he lives in Phila- 
delphia, for there they are among relatives. 
In New York, during his long absences, they 
would not have this solace. His trips vary 
in length from a few weeks to six months. 

In his daily career there is no luxury, such 
as a high salary might suggest. A lower 
berth in a Pullman is good enough, and a’ 
plain state-room on a steamship. When he 
gets back from a hard trip in wild lands, 
Mrs. Yeatman orders him driven to a 
tailor’s first of all. Personally, he doesn’t 
like tailors. For clubs he has almost no 
time — a bundle of laundry has been wait- 
ing two years for him at the Rocky Mountain 
Club in New York. 

Recently a big lawsuit was threatened 
between rival mining interests. Prolonged 
litigation seemed likely, and heavy expense. 

“Let Yeatman decide it,’”’ said one side. 

“All right,” said the other. 

So Yeatman acted as arbitrator, and his 
decision “‘went.”’ 

If work, sacrifices, and results are any 
criterion of a man’s salary value, then it 
seems as if Mr. Mellen must be wrong when 
he says that no man is worth more than 
$25,000 a year. 





Mr. Woolley’s next article—‘‘A $100,000 Imagination ’’— will describe the 
extraordinary career of Theodore N. Vail, who has done more than any 
other one man to develop the telephone and telegraph business of the world 
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HAT goes on in a man's life from nine o'clock in the 
morning until six at night? What are the events that shape 
his character and his destiny in that mysterious double life of 


the Office ? 


his 


The following story is the first of a remarkable 


series dealing with the human dramas that take place, day by 


day, in a big city establishment 


dramas in which the employer 


and. the office-boy, the stenographer and the desk clerk, play in 


turn the leading part. 


They are told by a new MCCLURE writer 





JUST JONES 


By 
FRANK GOEWEY JONES 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. C. 


HE junior partner broke his swift 

stride across the general office, and 

paused beside a shabby desk near the 

center of the room, where the light was 
poorest. 

“Please come to my office when you finish 
your mail, Mr. Jones,” he ordered, in his cus- 
tomary tone of frigid courtesy. 

The middle-aged clerk to whom the junior 
partner had spoken raised from the pile of 
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correspondence under his desk-light a paper- 
white face. There was no startled upward 
jerk of the head. The summons to Mr. Jud- 
kins’ office did not take Jones by surprise. 
The big, round, dark eyes, distended by 
black-rimmed glasses, held the look of a 
patient horse overburdened and draining 
the last reserve of its strength. Yet Jones’ 
lips, though bleodless, blue, dry, and stiff, 
managed a smile. 
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“Yes, sir,” Jones enunciated very dis- 
tinctly to the receding back of his employer, 
who was walking briskly toward the cashier’s 
cage. 

In just that same way, the preceding Sat- 
urday, the junior partner had paused at poor 
Garner’s chair a few minutes before closing 
time, and immediately afterward had spoken 
a word os two to the cashier. When the 
bustle of the office began again on Monday 
morning, there was a still spot in it like the 
center of a vortex. All that day Garner's 
closed desk seemed to Jones a mound sur- 
mounting a grave. When he passed near it, 
he stepped softly and lowered his voice. Its 
bareness mutely reproached him of 
neglect. There ought to have been 
flowers upon it — a wealth of white 
roses such as gentle Garner / 
loved. 

Jones’ first shock at his 
fellow clerk’s discharge con- 
stricted his heart in sympathy; 
for Garner was his best friend. 

Not until the next day did the 
numbing fear creep into his 
brain that his own turn was 
coming — suddenly, as Gar- 

ner’s had come. The dread 
opened his wincing eyes to 
many portents to which before 

he had been blind. For 

weeks, the white-hot streaks 

of Bigelow’s and Judkins’ 
irascible tempers had seared 

through the office, followed 

always by the rumbling of 
terrifying rumors that the 
lightning had struck this 
victim or that. 

Business was sullen, 
like a sultry day when 
storm-clouds almost 
ready to break sulk over 
the face of the sun and 
mutter to each other 
threats against the 
cowering earth. 
Jones, sheltered by 
his job, did not prick 
up his ears when the 
thunder shook 
the walls around 
him. He kept his 
eyes fixed on _ his 
wor groove. To 
him the baleful 
lightning was distant 





and negligible. 
warning. 

Three times, in the sixteen years since the 
establishment of the firm of Bigelow & Jud- 
kins, hurricanes of retrenchment had swept 
away varying parts of the clerical staff. But 
Jones and Garner, the oldest men in the office 
both in age and in length of service, had 
stood firm as eternal rocks in the midst of the 
worst gales. The panic storm of ’98 even 
had not made them tremble. 


It flashed him no personal 



























“HE FELT every eye in the office boring through bis back 


to bis pounding beart” 
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Now, within a week, when the business 
weather was not worse than threatening, a 
sudden gust had wrenched Garner from his 
foundations and whirled him away, no one 
knew where. And in a few minutes — 
Jones looked at the clock and calculated: in 
six minutes, to be exact — he himself would 
be torn from the shelter of his old, staunch 
desk. Unaccustomed, he would have to 
fight the cold, stamina-numbing sleet of dis- 
couragement that tears at the hearts of the 
middle-aged unemployed. 

Since for five days he had been expecting 
his discharge, Jones was able to make the 
smile flicker out of the ashes of the faint hope 
he had kept burning all the while. Because 
he feared the coming dark so much, he 
wanted his fellow clerks to believe he was 
not afraid of it at all. So, for ten seconds 
after Mr. Judkins spoke to him, Jones, not 
realizing that he showed the pinched, 
ghastly features of a corpse distorted by a 
fixed grimace, held up his rigid smile to be 
seen. He stared after the junior partner 
glassily, not daring to let his eyes wander 
from Judkins’ broad, rounded back. He 
could not bear to intercept the looks of any 
of the half hundred other pairs of eyes that 
stole furtive glimpses of him over desks and 
around pillars, like tinfid mice alternately 
peering out of their holes and darting 
back. 

The ordeal of inspection over, Jones bent 
with relief to his letters again. He dropped 
his mask. His poignant misery was less 
hard to bear than feigned cheerfulness. He 
gripped the edge of his desk with both hands, 
and clung to it as one bids good-by to an old 
friend at a last parting. For sixteen years 
Jones had slept in a hired bed in a bachelor’s 
room; he had sat in a dozen so-called easy- 
chairs, none of them his, when he smoked his 
evening pipe; he had eaten at venal boards. 
The only piece of furniture in the whole 
world that had seemed to belong to him was 
the shabby, sturdy old desk to which he 
alone had a key. And suddenly Jones knew 
he had no title to that. He loosed his grip 
and patted the wood softly, as if caressing a 
dear hand. 

“Tt’ll all come out right! It'll all come out 
right!” he whispered, and shakingly took up 
his pen. 

After Mr. Judkins paused beside him, no 
one else approached Jones. The timorous 
clerks, the sycophants to power, and the ar- 
rant cowards in the office dared not go to the 
shabby old desk and say they were sorry for 


Jones. They feared that they themselves 
might be proscribed as critics of the firm. 
They shrank from the man doomed to ban- 
ishment as from contamination. 

Jonés, acutely sensitive, understood. He 
comprehended, too, why the other clerks, the 
friends he valued, did not speak to him and 
shake hands. With the delicacy of kindness, 
they were pretending not to have noticed 
that Mr. Judkins had summoned him just as 
he had cited Garner a week before. As the 
avoidance of the timid clerks, the fawners, 
and the pusillanimous pierced the marked 
man with stabs of cold steel, so did the un- 
spoken, considerate sympathy of his true 
friends reach out to Jones with a warmth of 
regard like silent, hurting hand-grips. 

As if strict silence had been commanded, 
a hush fell over the big room while Mr. Jud- 
kins crossed from Jones’ desk to the cashier’s 
cage and thence to his own private office. 
The hush was not broken until he had shut 
his door. Then a low murmur, beginning 
cautiously, rose quickly to an excited buzz. 
Half a dozen stenographers swarmed to- 
gether in the locker corner like bees. Clerks 
and city salesmen bent from stridulous re- 
volving chairs across aisles and whispered 
to their neighbors. Jimmy, the office-boy, 
hung over the brass railing that fenced off 
the telephone switchboard, and sizzled his 
opinion of Judkins to the operator. Miss 
Pomeroy effervesced back like a siphon of 
seltzer, so heavily was she charged with 
indignation. 

Jones, his thin hands outspread, crouched 
over his beloved desk as if it were a fire at 
which he warmed himself before going out to 
face the cold of the winter night. His keen 
ears caught all of the surrounding sounds, 
and he understood their meaning as well as if 
he had heard every surreptitiously spoken 
word. The natural color did not flow back 
into his cheeks; but a red flood spread 
over the pasty white, a carmine suffusion 
of embarrassment that, somehow, did 
not conceal the ghastliness of his features. 
It was as if a dead face had been thickly 
rouged. 

For a minute or two after he had finished 
signing his letters, Jones lingered over them, 
dreading acutely to call the office-boy to 
take them to the mailing-table. He knew 


his voice would creak like a rusty hinge. 
Probably it would even squeak, as it often 
did when he was excited. Then that silly 
Miss Trimble would giggle over her filing 
envelopes. Jones always had had a morbid 
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“JONES had so far regained control of bis ner as to cross the rug and stand beside the mahogany 


desk. He was still very pale, but bis mouth was tight with a new determination” 
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fear of appearing ridiculous. Now he was 
going in a few minutes to his execution, and 
it was all very solemn to him. He would 
resent any incongruous touch of levity; there 
must be no breach of decorum. 

He owed it to one whose good opinion he 
valued above everything else on earth that he 
meet his fate with dignity. It did not occur 
to Jones that she was not likely ever to know 
any details of his discharge except such as he 
himself might tell her. His own account, of 
course, would be limited to the simple state- 
ment that he had been dismissed because 
business was dull. Jones never indulged in 
heroics, for the very good reason that he 
never dreamed he had in him any of the fiber 
of which heroes are made. 

He decided, after three or four ineffectual 
attempts to call out, “Jimmy! Mail!” that 
he would himself take his letters to Miss 
Neilson He had to cross the office, anyway, 
to reach Mr. Judkins’ door. So he stood up, 
making sure that his trembling limbs would 
support him, then gathered together the en- 


velopes and typewritten sheets and started 
toward the mailing-table. He tried to walk 
naturally; but his gait down the long aisle 
was the grim, dogged march of a veteran 
soldier holding himself stiffly erect, on the 
way to be mustered out of a service he 
loves. 

Not speaking a word, he laid his letters on 
Miss Neilson’s table. The mailing clerk 
looked up at him with a quick, sober glance 
and said, “All right, Mr. Jones,” very gently. 
Miss Neilson’s eyes showed the old clerk how 
much she reproached herself that only a 
week before she had demanded of him 
sharply why, for heaven’s sake, he couldn't 
sign his mail earlier and not keep a party 
waiting all night! 

Jones, wheeling from the mailing-table like 
a file leader in a column of fours, counter- 
marched, eyes front, to the water-cooler. 
He bent stiffly and drank; then, squaring 
his shoulders again, he charged straight at 
Mr. Judkins’ door and knocked. He felt 
every eye in the office boring through his 





“NOT REALIZING that be showed the pinched, ghastly features of a corpse, 
Jones stared after the junior partner, not daring to let bis eyes wander from 
Judkins’ broad, rounded back” 
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back to his pounding heart. In response to 
a curt “Come!” from within, he entered the 
private room and carefully closed the door. 

“Oh, it’s you, Jones!” grunted Judkins. 
“Wait a minute until | finish signing these 
checks.” 

The junior partner had not indicated a 
seat; so Jones, resting a white-knuckled fist 
on the table, stood patiently. 

Judkins, in his clumsy, swift way, pawed 
through the pile of vouchers to the bottom. 
Then, unexpectedly, he pushed the signed 
checks toward Jones. 

“ Just take those to Mr. Kahn, please,’’ he 
directed. 

Jones, his usually deft fingers turned 
strangely awkward, picked up the sheaf 
of vouchers. He shook with nervousness, 
dreading to run the gauntlet of curious eyes 
again. He was hotly provoked that Judkins 
should thus prolong hisagony. Whycouldn’t 
the man put him out of his misery with a 
single quick thrust? Jones thought, too, that 
he detected a note of something very like 
compassion in the junior partner’s tone. All 
at once he became furiously angry at Jud- 
kins. The fellow had the power to discharge 
him, but he presumed too much in pitying 
him. Jones Would show Judkins that, even 
if he was fifty-two years old, he could get 
another job. He gritted his teeth futilely. 
Yes, and a better one, too! 

Stimulated by his delusion,— in which for 
the moment he actually believed,— Jones 
ripped open the door he had closed so care- 
fully. He carried the checks to the cashier, 
and went back to the private office with 
a reckless, don’t-care-a-darn bearing that 
made every eye in the big room pop open 
with astonishment. The metamorphosis 
that two minutes had worked in the old 
clerk was almost unbelievable. Jones, mak- 
ing the round trip between Mr. Judkins’ 
door and Kahn’s grille, heard the general 
office a-buzz with the discussion of the new 
mystery. He trod quickly and firmly, in the 
full stature and carriage of aman. And, as 
Jimmy put the paradox, “It ain’t sense to 
believe anybody could step high, wide, and 
ively that way wit’ a can tied to him.” 

If the other clerks could have seen through 
Mr. Judkins’ door after Jones slammed it 
hut behind him, they would have been even 
nore astounded by the shrunken figure that 
wayed against the jamb. Jones’ wrath 

sacted to weakness as swiftly as the tem- 
pest of anger had swirled through his brain. 
Hyde reverting to Jekyll made the transition 





no more quickly. Jones clutched the door 
knob and leaned against the wall, or he would 
have slumped to the floor. All at once he 
realized what it meant to him, that his world 
was about to crumble. The burden of years 
he never before had counted dropped on his 
shoulders. He was fifty-two — an old man. 

Judkins had myopic eyes. He had taken 
off his spectacles and was wiping the lenses 
on his handkerchief when Jones reéntered 
his office; to his unaided vision the clerk was 
only a blur at the door. Before the junior 
partner got his furbished glasses readjusted 
on his knobby nose, Jones had so far re- 
gained control of his nerves as to cross the 
rug and stand beside the mahogany desk. 
He was still very pale, but the corners of his 
eyes and mouth were tight with a new de- 
termination. Jones, deep in the swamp of 
his misery, had seen before him as by a light- 
ning flash, not the moon countenance of the 
junior partner, but an oval, delicate face 
touched lightly by the tracery of time marks 
— the kind of face that always stays young. 
He felt that she, whom he had no right to ask 
to care, was caring. He must act the man, 
to be worthy. He would not be played with 
any longer. Judkins, who looked like a cruel 
grimalkin just then, must come to the crush- 
ing end. Almost truculently, the mouse 
faced the cat. 

“Well, sir?” Jones demanded his fate. 

Judkins bristled like a great yellow-and- 
white cat stroked from tail to ears by a rough 
hand. But there was a clanging ring of chal- 
lenge in Jones’ tone, and the employer bade 
the clerk sit down. Jones dropped with re- 
lief into a chair. After he felt the hard seat 
under him and could clutch the solid arms, 
he tingled with a new self-confidence. 

“Il hope he won’t hem and haw,” he 
thought. 

“Mr. Jones,” solemn Judkins began, 
“business is very bad — the worst it has been 
in years.” 

The clerk knew that statement was an 
exaggeration, but what was the use of contra- 
dicting it? He nodded his head tolerantly. 

“We're in shoal water, among bad reefs, 
and we've got to lighten ship,” went on 
Judkins. 

Once or twice in a summer Judkins sailed 
a little catboat on the river, and all the year 
round used nautical phrases. 

“1 hated to let Garner out, but we couldn’t 
keep on paying him a hundred and twenty- 
five a month while his department was run- 
ning behind every day. Also, the figures of 
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your own department up to October first” — 
Judkins studied a card record — “show a 
falling off of twenty-one per cent compared 
with the corresponding period of 1912. You 
see for yourself that can’t goon. The fixed 
expenses are eating us up.” 

“Yes,” said Jones. His assent was non- 
committal. 

“I’ve got to cut overhead costs every- 
where,” Judkins continued. “Mr. Bigelow 
and | have figured out that if we can reduce 
the office pay-roll one third we'll just about 
play even, with business the way it is.” 

Jones’ smile at the sophistry was a little 
bitter. Mr. Judkins had traded his 1913 
automobile for a new high-power car only 
the week before. 

“You've always been a good, faithful man, 
Jones,” the junior partner went on. “Mr. 
Bigelow and | appreciate that. You do a 
full day’s work now, and have for sixteen 
years. We dislike to impose a hardship on 
you, but we can’t play any favorites.” 

Here Mr. Judkins cleared his throat 
loudly. He always cleared his throat loudly 
when he was about to do something he ought 
to be ashamed of. 

Jones made no comment, but a slight sneer 
lifted his nostrils and upper lip. 

“I’m being fired,” he thought. “Just the 
same, | wouldn’t trade places with that fat 
hypocrite.” 

“We want to keep Garner’s department 
and yours both going,”’ resumed Judkins, 
hurrying now to the end of his disagreeable 
task; “but we can’t afford to pay the sala- 
ries. If you'll take on Garner’s work in ad- 
dition to your own, we'll give you twenty- 
five more a month. | hate to ask you to do 
it,”” — Judkins had the grace to turn a mot- 
tled red,— “because it means a lot of night 
work and half your Sundays; but expenses 
have got to be cut.” 

The junior partner leaned back in his chair 
when he finished, and began fussing with the 
heavy watch-fob that spilled over his paunch 
like a gold waterfall running out of his vest 
pocket. He shifted his look from the old 
clerk’s face. He was thick-skinned, was 
Judkins; but evidently he did not like to 
meet the eyes of the faithful man whose work 
he proposed to double, with a sop of twenty 
per cent increase in salary. Jones had heard, 
of course, that when Judkins traded his 1913 
model for the new car, the check that went 
with the old automobile was for twelve hun- 


dred dollars, the exact amount of money the 
firm would save in one year by Garner's dis- 
charge and the extra drudgery for Jones. 

Yet it was not contempt that tightened 
Jones’ features. “Fright” is the word that 
nearest approximates a description of the 
expression on the old clerk’s face. He had 
nerved himself to confront discharge stoic- 
ally, but he shrank from the secure haven 
into which he had been steered. It could 
not be true. He must not let his ears play 
him such tricks. He had been discharged, 
of course! His overwrought brain had 
twisted Judkins’ words into a phantasy. 
Jones stared at the junior partner with fierce, 
fixed intensity, determined to comprehend 
his dismissal. 

Judkins wriggled in his chair. No man 
likes to be bored through by a pair of 
unflinching eyes. 

“Of course,” he mumbled grudgingly, 
“when business picks up we'll give you an 
assistant.”” Here he jerked himself together 
and demanded impatiently: “Well, what 
do you say?” 

Jones knew then that it was true. His 
face turned from dead white to dull red. 
His impulse was to cry. The joy suddenly 
let into his heart flooded it’ Because he 
would not permit the tears to leak out, and 
because he knew he could not hold them back 
any longer, he jumped up from his chair. 
He must escape from Judkins’ office. He 
must get back to the refuge of his own desk! 

“All right! I can do it!” he choked out. 
Without a word of the great thanks he felt, 
he turned and fled. It was seven minutes 
past closing time when Jones went out into 
the darkened general office. All the clerks 
had gone — their hejira the usual half past 
five o'clock rush to street cars and suburban 
trains. Jones tottered to his own lighted 
desk and slumped his dead weight into his 
chair. He flung his arms over the desk-top, 
and dropped his head on his coat sleeve, and 
sobbed. He was alone, at home — and the 
home was still his! 

He did not raise his face and prepare to 
leave the office until Mr. Bigelow’s door 
opened at the front end of the long, deep- 
shadowed room. He heard ponderous steps 
cross to Mr. Judkins’ threshold, and the 
senior partner’s gruff voice boom to the 
junior: “Who's that down in the office?” 

“Just Jones,” answered Judkins carelessly. 

“Huh!” Bigelow grunted. 





Another story of ‘‘ the office ’’—*“* A Big Little Man’’—by this new 
McCLuRe writer, will appear in May 
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UZANNE, who is a thorough little temperance 
woman, ts distressed when Tom brings up again 
that old question of serving cocktails and wine at 
their dinner-parties. She feels that it must soon 
be settled, once and for all time. “Our bouse is 


the only one in our circle where the dinners 
are ‘dry’ and correspondingly dull,” says ber 
busband. “Tom dear, if we bave to brighten up 
our parties with alcobol, the fault is with the guests 
and not with our dinners,” retorts Suzanne. 
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UZANNE consults with ber brother Billy's come, as he is “resting” at present, and, Billy 
friend, Brandon Mortimer. Mr. Mortimer is says, is known never to decline a dinner invi- 
something on the stage. Billy says be can do all tation. Suzanne wonders if Mr. Mortimer 
sorts of stunts and tricks, and once “doubled in could simulate extreme intoxication upon, say, 
brass'’— whatever that means. He will be sure to two drinks Mr. Mortimer is sure he could. 
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UZANNE waits until Tom's father and mother 
visit them, and then gives a dinner-party to 
which is bidden, among others, Mr. Brandon Morti- 
mer, the distinguished actor-manager, who goes in 
with Tom's mother. Presently Suzanne, looking 


across ber own turned-down glasses to where the 
wine is flowing quite freely, finds herself the hostess 
of a very jolly dinner. She bas led up adroitly to 
two of Tom's best stories, when, at about half past 
fish, Mr. Mortimer, never the one to shirk bis part 
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dragged and dragged me down until my soul 
within me died."’ Looking at her busband’s face 
across the table, Suzanne wonders if her scheme 
is not, perbaps, working out too well after all, 
and her embarrassment is not entirely feigned. 
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1 HERE. Never again will a dinner-guest of ours have to be 

carried out and put in a cab. He might at least have stopped 
singing when the Fergusons stuck their beads out of the windows.” 
It is Tom who is speaking, and the time is the morning after. 
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WHY DO MEN DRINK? 


By 


H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALEXANDER POPINI 


YOUNG MAN, with a wife and child, happily married, at the 
beginning of a brilliant career, suddenly began to drink heavily. He 
threw up bis job, left bis family, and disappeared. For twelve years be was 


not seen again. 


lessly from one obscure town to another. 


the price of bis next drink. 


This man did not become a drunkard willingly. 
The innumerable 


of other men who drink to excess. 


Then, one day, he was found —a vagrant, drifting bope- 


He had but one object on earth — 


Neither do thousands 


“cures” that are sold 


at exorbitant prices all over the country are evidence of the desperate struggle 


against alcohol that goes on in thousands of homes. 


Why do men drink? 


In the last few years science has radically changed its answer to this question. 
The following article tells some recent remarkable experiments that have 
altered the whole treatment of chronic alcobolism. 


( vows the other day, at the parish 
house of Emanuel Church in Bos- 
ton, to discuss with the associate rec- 

tor, Dr. Samuel McComb, some phases of 

the splendid work in social service which 
that church has long been doing, | heard 

a little story from real life that profoundly 


impressed me. It had its beginning, so far 
as Dr. McComb and Emanuel Church were 
concerned, in the chance remark of a physi- 
cian who had been investigating the, results 
of the curative treatment of alcoholism, 
which is to-day one of the especially distinct- 
ive features of the Emanuel Movement. 
“You have done so much for others,” said 
this physician, “that I wish it were possible 
for you to help two friends of mine, a hus- 
band and wife. At the time of their mar- 
riage the husband was a young professional 
man of great promise; but after a few years, 
during which a child was born to them, he 
began drinking heavily. His wife and his 
friends remonstrated with him in vain. He 
became more and more of a drunkard, until 
at last he one day disappeared. That was 
twelve years ago, and his wife has not since 
laid eyes on him. She has, however, heard 
from him at long intervals, and still clings to 
the belief that some day they will be happily 


reunited. It would be a great thing if you 
could help make that dream come true.” 

“You might send her to me,” said Dr. 
McComb. “I should be glad to talk with 
her.” 

He found the deserted wife loyally at- 
tached to her erring husband, from whom, it 
appeared, she had not heard for two years. 
At that time he had been in a Southern city 
which she named. After her departure, Dr. 
McComb wrote to a clergyman in that 
city, briefly outlining the circumstances, and 
requesting him to make an effort to get in 
touch with the husband. In less than a 
fortnight he received a reply stating that he 
had been found, that he was in a deplorable 
condition from drink, but that he seemed 
heartily ashamed of himself and deeply 
moved by the fact that inquiries were 
being made for him. The writer expressed 
his belief that it would be worth while to 
provide the unhappy man with means to 
return home. 


Taking Away a Man’s Desire to Drink 


Money for that purpose was sent to him, 
and on his arrival he was taken in hand by 
the workers of the Emanuel Movement, 
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FALLING ON MY KEEES, with other drunkards, I prayed for help to keep my resolution. 


and in a comparatively short time it 
was evident that he had lost all desire to 
drink; but he now became exceedingly des- 
pondent. He knew, he said, that he would 
only be a burden on his family and friends, as 
no one would.give work to a man with a 
record like his. 

“1 told him,” said Dr. McComb, in relat- 
ing the story to me, “that there was no sin 
society forgave more readily than the sin of 
drunkenness, provided a man showed that he 
really intended to make amends. Last Sun- 
day | saw him and his wife in church, with 
their little girl. They looked radiantly joy- 
ful, and the reason for their joy was made 
very clear to me when, after church, the 
husband told me that he had just been given 
a position which meant steady work at a 
good salary.” 

It was in truth a happy outcome, reflecting 
the greatest credit on all who had any part 
in bringing it about. But, as | listened to 
the story, the thoughts that kept insistently 
rising in my mind were: ‘‘Why had all this 
redemptive work been necessary? Why the 
many years of separation, poverty, and mis- 
ery? Why, in short, had the delinquent 
husband allowed love of strong drink to bring 
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enough to make 


ruin to himself and wretchedness to those 
dear to him?” 

In the more general form, “‘Why do men 
become addicted to the excessive use of in- 
toxicants?” this is assuredly the most impor- 
tant question connected with the drink prob- 
lem. The cure and prevention of alcoholism 
manifestly depend on a correct understand- 
ing of its nature and causes; but it is pre- 
cisely with respect to this that widespread 
ignorance still prevails: as is most strik- 
ingly evidenced by the fact that even to-day, 
not by scores or hundreds but by thousands, 
excessive drinkers who recognize the danger 
menacing them fall ready victims to all sorts 
of charlatans, and credulously dose them- 
selves — or are dosed by anxious relatives — 
with weird nostrums advertised as “sure 
cures” and sold at absurdly high prices. 


Thousands of Worthless ‘‘ Cures’’ Sold 
at Outrageous Prices 


It was only a short time ago that the Brit- 
ish Medical Association, amazed at the ex- 
tent to which these “secret remedies for 
home use” were finding a market in Eng- 
land, undertook a scientific analysis of a 
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From that moment till now I have never wanted a drink of whisky, and I have never seen money 


me take one’ ”’ 


number of them, with results that would 
have been laughable had not human health 
and happiness been at stake. One ‘“‘cure” 
was shown to consist of a little strychnia and 
other drugs, plus seventy-five per cent of 
alcohol! Another was made up of five parts 
cinnamon, five parts cumin,—a fruit ex- 
tract,— and ninety parts plain, every-day 
baking soda, in amounts costing, all told, not 
more than a few cents, but retailing at two 
dollars and a half. A third, composed al- 
most entirely of tartar emetic and sugar of 
milk, likewise cost only two or three cents 
and was sold at ten dollars a box. Not one 
‘of the “cures” analyzed could truthfully 
be said to act with the unfailing power 
most of them were unblushingly proclaimed 
to have. 

Of course, the mere fact that such “reme- 
dies” find a ready sale testifies to a prevalent 
belief that inebriety is essentially the result of 
some abnormal physical condition, and con- 
sequently is curable only by physical means; 
whereas, if there is anything that recent 
scientific research has soundly established, 
it is that in almost every case alcoholism is at 
bottom a mentz! and moral malady requir- 
ing treatment by mental and moral means. 


Always, to be sure, disordered physical con- 
ditions do enter in, and have to be reckoned 
with; but usually their significance is wholly 
secondary. It is seldom that a man is 
impelled to drink by the very constitution 
of his being, as in a truly extraordinary 
case which lately came to my knowledge. 

It is that of a physician, a middle-aged 
bachelor of brilliant intellectual gifts, and, 
excepting at periodic intervals, a total ab- 
stainer from liquor. When, however, the 
lust for drink came on him, he would make 
deliberate and cunning preparations for a 
prolonged debauch, laying in a lavish supply 
of whisky, brandy, and gin, and ‘secreting 
the bottles containing it in any place where 
he thought discovery unlikely — behind the 
books on his shelves, in and between mat- 
tresses, in his gun-case, even in his hunting- 
boots. When at last satisfied that he had a 
sufficient stock on hand, he would shut 
himself in his room and begin to drink. 

Naturally, he would soon be visited by 
his friends. Always they would find him 
frightfully intoxicated, hardly able to speak, 
walking with tensely rigid body, and with 
protruding, staring eyes fixed in a wild, 
ghastly glare. The search for his bottles 
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would at once begin, but invariably a few 
which he had hidden with especial cunning 
would be overlooked, and he would go on 
drinking until his stomach refused longer to 
hold liquor. Then would follow a week of 
sickness, combined with intense mental de- 
pression and thoughts of suicide. After which 
he would take a short vacation away from 
home, and on his return would once more 
be a virtuous, kindly, decent gentleman. 


ls Dipsomania a Form of Epilepsy ? 


This is a typical case of true dipsomania, 
based on a serious physical defect concerning 
which nothing definite was known until quite 
recently. In fact, most medical men as well 
as the public are still unaware that any prog- 
ress whatever has been made in determining 
the cause and proper treatment of this kind of 
alcoholism. But among certain specialists 
in nervous and mental diseases — including 
especially the German psychiatrist, Dr. G. 
Aschaffenburg, and the Boston psychopa- 
thologist, Dr. I. H. Coriat — the belief is 
rapidly gaining ground that inebriates like 
this hapless physician are in reality epilep- 
tics, and that their periodic outbursts of 
drink-craving are equivalents for ordinary 
epileptic attacks. Sometimes, indeed, the 
attendant circumstances are such as to sug- 
gest strongly the epileptic character of the 
dipsomaniac, as in the case of a man who 
came to Dr. Coriat with the following story: 

“Doctor, | have a passion for drink so in- 
tense that | fear it must be some form of in- 
sanity, though one from which I hope | may 
yet be delivered. The singular thing is that 
| ordinarily detest the taste of liquor, and 
when in my right mind I never touch it. But 
every once in a while | experience feelings of 
profound physical and mental depression, 
then become very restless, roam aimlessly 
about, and begin a regular debauch, which 
lasts for eight or ten days, and of which | 
afterward remember scarcely anything. 
Sometimes, | notice, the feelings of depres- 
sion are followed by an attack of nervous 
sick headache, during which | am somewhat 
confused mentally, but remain without the 
least desire to drink. Bad as are the head- 
aches, | naturally prefer them to the attacks 
of liquor-madness. Would it be possible to 
cure me of both?” 

Now, it has been demonstrated that mi- 
graine, or “nervous sick headache,”’ some- 
times has an epileptic basis, and that among 
the characteristic accompaniments of epi- 


lepsy are the other symptoms — the depres- 
sion, restlessness, clouding of memory, etc. — 
described by this patient. Suspecting, there- 
fore, that his dipsomania was nothing but an 
equivalent for the attacks of migraine, and 
that the latter was epileptic in origin, Dr. 
Coriat put him on an anti-epileptic treat- 
ment. The result was a marked diminution 
in both the frequency and the severity of the 
periodic headaches and drink-cravings. 

Just as there is no known cure for epilepsy, 
so there is no cure for alcoholism of such a 
decided epileptic origin as this. All that can 
be done is to strive to ward off the attacks as 
much as possible, by subjecting the patient 
to some approved method of treatment for 
epilepsy — such as the treatment by bro- 
mides and salt-free diet. But, it is good tobe 
able to add, this is by far the rarest type of 
alcoholism now recognized; and it is the 
only type that must be pronounced abso- 
lutely incurable at the present time. 


Alcohol Has an “‘ Elective A ffinity’’ 
for Brain- Tissue 


Almost equally rare — and seemingly as 
hopeless, yet really curable when handled 
right — is the type exemplified in an amaz- 
ing case reported by Dr. T. S. Clouston, the 
eminent English authority on mental dis- 
eases. It is best given in Dr. Clouston’s own 
words: 

“A. B., aged twelve, was the son of a very 
unstable woman and of a man who drank 
hard and came of a drunken family. From 
a baby the child had been slightly peculiar, 
impulsive, and difficult to manage. He had 
been taught the ordinary branches at school, 
and could read and write, but was somewhat 
backward. Especially he had no depth of 
moral nature or volitional control. . . . It 
was difficult to fix his attention for any time 
on anything, and he was a good deal of an 
automaton mentally, but anything like 
idiocy or congenital imbecility had never 
been thought of. 

“About a year before | saw him (that is, 
when he was eleven years old), some whisky 
had been given him, it was not known exactly 
how. Ever since that first taste the craving 
for it had been present. He stuck at 
nothing to gratify it. 

“The first taste of whisky he had got 
seemed to have found a brain most sensitive 
to its evil influence, and from that time dom- 
inated it as if a glamour had been cast over 
the child — for child he was in reality. He 
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was, in fact, a very mild imbecile with the 
special quality of whisky craving. What 
could I do in such a case? Nothing that | 
knew of but send him, as I did, to a solitary 
country place, to be under the care of a sen- 
sible, firm couple, who, for the sake of an 
addition to their income, took this precocious 
congenital dipsomaniac into their home, 
and did their best to look after him and get 
him interested in the work of the farm.”’ 

In this case — and in the case of all who, 
whether at twelve, twenty, thirty, or forty 
years of age, become habitual drunkards 
after a previous life of abstinence — we have 
a peculiar brain weakness which seems to be 
in a class by itself. But, as a matter of fact, 
it .is only an unusual development of a con- 
dition present in most people; for scientific 
investigation has shown that, as a general 
thing, there exists a remarkable “elective 
affinity’ between brain-tissue and alcohol. 

Under this strange condition of “elective 
affinity,” only two things operate to prevent 
the formation of a drink habit in those who 
have begun the use of intoxicants. One is 
the exercise of exceptional will power; the 
other is the possession of a weak stomach. 
There are many men so constituted that 
comparatively small amounts of alcohol 
induce in them violent headaches and intol- 
erable nausea. Such men, out of prudential 
motives for which they deserve no credit, 
usually abstain from liquor almost altogether. 

When, on the other hand, the drinker is 
blessed with neither an unusually weak stom- 
ach nor an unusually strong will, he is likely 
to develop an alcoholic habit for a physio- 
logical as well as a psychological reason. It 
is a well known fact that, despite its first ex- 
hilarating effects, alcohol is in reality not a 
stimulant but a depressive, lowering the 
action of the brain, heart, digestive organs, 
etc., and consequently giving rise to a great 
variety of unpleasant sensations. If, now, 
more alcohol be imbibed, there is for the 
moment a respite from these, a deceptive 
feeling of organic comfort being created. 
The inevitable reaction is interpreted as 
another call for liquor. Thus a vicious circle 
is established — involving, also, ever greater 
damage to the nervous system and to its 
central organ, the brain, and in consequence 
a steady weakening of the mental and moral 
powers. 

Undoubtedly, any treatment that, like 
the Towns-Lambert, eliminates the alcoholic 
poison from the system and destroys the 
physical craving for it, is of real helpfulness 


from a therapeutic point of view. But, 
bearing in mind that, excepting only in the 
limited case of true dipsomaniacs, the initial 
impulse to drink arises from a strictly 
psychological fact,— the desire to increase 
pleasure or avoid pain,—can it be thought 
that any method of treatment by drugs 
affords a guaranty against relapse? Listen 
to what Dr. Lambert himself has to say on 
this all-important point: 

“It [the Towns-Lambert treatment] so- 
bers men up absolutely; it puts them on 
their feet in a condition so that they do not 
mentally or physically crave their narcotic. 
But there are no chaperon pills connected 
with the treatment by which they can be 
prevented from going back to their indul- 
gence. The weakness of their will and 
personality, the weakness of their mentality, 
is not immediately fully reconstituted. The 
after-treatment, in my mind, is as important 
as the medicinal. . . .” 


Developing Will Power — the Only 
Efficient Cure 


The one thing indispensable to a 
complete and lasting cure is the develop- 
ment of an efficient will power. Otherwise, 
once the effects of drugging have worn off, 
there is every reason to expect that the 
drinker will once more, in time of stress and 
trouble, make trial of the delusive virtues 
of alcohol as an aid to mental easement. 
Then the selfsame vicious circle will once 
more be established, and his condition will 
before long be as bad as, if not worse than, 
it was before. Let the medical treatment 
be reinforced, however, by some form of 
treatment by “suggestion,” aiming at the 
arousing of a sincere “wish to do well” and 
the restoration of the enfeebled power of 
moral resistance, and there is hope of per- 
manently beneficial results in almost every 
case —in, to be specific, ninety-seven or 
ninety-eight per cent of cases. 

Nay; as testifying both to the essential 
curability of alcoholism, and to the fact that 
in most cases it is, in the last analysis, a men- 
tal and moral rather than a physical disorder, 
are the many cures effected without any pre- 
liminary medical treatment and wholly by 
mental and moral means. Time and again, 
for example, “everlasting soakers” of the 
worst description have, under the influence 
of some religious idea impinging with unex-" 
pected force on their sodden minds, asserted 
their manhood, sprung erect from the depths, 
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and led sober and useful lives — sometimes, 
like John B. Gough, Jerry McAuley, and 
S. H. Hadley, even consecrating themselves 
to the salvation of others wretched as they 
once were. Mr. Hadley’s account of how the 
“wish to do well” was born in his mind is 
typically illustrative of this class of cases. 
“One Tuesday evening,” he says, “I sat 
in a saloon in Harlem, a homeless, friendless, 
dying drunkard. | had pawned or sold 
everything that would bring a drink. | 
could not sleep unless | was dead drunk. | 
had not eaten for days, and for four nights 
preceding | had suffered with delirium trem- 
ens, or the horrors, from midnight till morn- 
ing. | had often said, ‘I will never be a 
tramp. | will never be cornered, for when 


that time comes, if ever it comes, | will find 























a home in the bottom of the river.’ But 
the Lord so ordered it that when that time 
did come | was not able to walk one quarter 
of the way to the river. 

“As | sat there thinking, | seemed to feel 
some great and mighty presence. | did not 
know then what it was. I did learn after- 
wards that it was Jesus, the sinner’s friend. 
| walked up to the bar and pounded it with 
my fist till | made the glasses rattle. Those 
who stood by, drinking, looked on with 
scornful curiosity. 1 said | would never take 
another drink, if | died on the’ street, and 
really | felt as if that would happen 
before morning. Something said, ‘If you 
want to keep this promise, go and have 
yourself locked up.’ I went to the nearest 
station-house and had myself locked up.” 








“| HAD PAWNED or sold everything that would bring a drink. 
I bad not eaten for days” 
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Afterward he visited Jerry McAuley’s 
Water Street Mission. Falling on _ his 
knees, with other drunkards, he fervently 
prayed for help to keep his resolution. 
“From that moment till now I have never 
wanted a drink of whisky, and | have never 
seen money enough to make me take one. | 
promised God that night that if he would 
take away the appetite for strong drink, | 
would work for him all my life. He has done 
his part, and | have been trying to do mine.”’ 

Modern medical psychology teaches that 
there is in every man a reserve fund of en- 
ergy, which is commonly not utilized, but 
which, in exceptional circumstances and 
under the impulse of some great dynamic 
idea, may be drawn upon to the benefit of the 
whole organism. Faith in God’s redeeming 
and healing grace may manifestly become a 
means of the utmost value for tapping this 
subconscious reservoir of power; and it is 
thus that psychologists explain such experi- 
ences as Mr. Hadley’s. 


A Striking Case of Dr. Sidis’ 


On this same principle of the utilization 
of surplus nervous energy, they explain 
the frequent conquest of alcoholism by 
“suggestive therapeutics,”’ as applied, both 
in the normal waking state and in the 
artificial state of hypnotic trance, by such 
expert exponents of scientific mental healing 
as Doctors Sidis, Coriat, Gerrish, Bram- 
well, Bérillon, Moll, Tokarsky, etc., whose 
cures by suggestion average well above 
sixty per cent of the patients coming under 
their care. Not infrequently, indeed, these 
“masters of the mind” have worked cures 
when conditions seemed such as to necessitate 
a belief that they were foredoomed to failure. 

! recall, as | write, a particularly striking 
case of Dr. Sidis’, in which the patient, a 
young man of thirty-two, presented a history 
much like that of Dr. Clouston’s juvenile 
dipsomaniac. Two of his uncles, one on 
each side of the family, had been habitual 
drunkards; his father had been drowned 
while on a “spree’’; and the patient himself, 
according to his mother’s statement, had 
begun to drink at the tender age of seven. 
Since twenty he had been almost constantly 
under the influence of liquor. So manifest 
was the abnormal “affinity”’ of his brain for 
alcohol, and the almost total absence of will 
power and ambition, that Dr. Sidis at first 


was disinclined to treat him, believing the 
case quite hopeless. Finally, at the earnest 
pleadings of the young fellow’s mother, he 
began, and continued for about a year, to 
give him treatment by suggestion. The 
result amazed everybody acquainted with 
the previous state of affairs. As Dr. Sidis 
said, in discussing the case: 

“Even his own mother wondered at the 
transformation in him. He became am- 
bitious, manifested an unsuspected self- 
control, became methodical, systematic, 
and conscientious in his work, and showed 
an unusual ability in management. From 
being weak and unstable in character, he be- 
came firm and trustworthy. His abilities were 
soon noticed and appreciated, and he has 
since become a manager of a large concern. 
I must say that, after a case like this, with so 
little hope, | am more guarded as to the pos- 
sible outcome in treatment even of appar- 
ently the most hopeless alcoholic case.” 


Medicinal Treatment Combined with 
Mental Suggestion 


The course now followed by nearly all 
scientific “suggestionists,”” is treatment by 
suggestion prefaced by medicinal treat- 
ment. They also emphasize the value of 
diet and physical exercise as aids in 
the reéstablishment of the drunkard’s will 
power; and the same procedure is adopted 
by Dr. McComb and his associates in the 
Emanuel Movement, who! put most of their 
patients on the Towns-Lambert treatment 
before attempting moral upbuilding by the 
force of human sympathy and religious appeal. 
But always, from the standpoint of both the 
scientific and the religious psychotherapist, 
the physical treatment is of secondary im- 
portance. And in this they are unquestionably 
right. As Dr. McComb once said to me, 
speaking from the experience gained by his 
years of observation of excessive drinkers: 

“It is through the education of the will, 
and only thus, that we can hope to cure alco- 
holism and prevent it. In almost every case, 
| am firmly convinced, the drink problem is 
fundamentally a problem in moral educa- 
tion; and until parents fully appreciate this, 
and endeavor, in the upbringing of their 
children, really to establish self-control and 
self-denial as guiding principles of conduct, we 
must expect to be called on to extend help- 
ing hands to the unhappy victims of drink.” 





Mr. Bruce’s next article will deal with the problem of Over-Work 
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Do you realize the full meaning 


of the Campbell Kids? 


Behind their whimsical pranks and droll sayings 
is a serious purpose of direct importance to you. 
For the main object-in-life of these rollicking 
youngsters is to remind you of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


To remind you that it is good for your own young 
people as well as the older ones; that its lively and en- 
ticing flavor adds to the enjoyment of life just as its 
wholesome quality helps to promote good digestion and 
robust health; and that you cannot too often remem- 
ber and act on these facts for the well-being of the 
whole family. How about today? 
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the kind of music 


Its mission is to bring to you the 
best music of every kind—and just as 
it presents to you the beautiful voices 
of the world’s greatest opera stars and 
the superb art of the most celebrated 
instrumentalists, so in the lighter forms 
of music it offers you entertainment. by 
the most noted talent. 

With a Victrola you can change at 
will from the classical to the mirth- 
provoking—one moment you are in 
fancy transported to the Metropolitan 
Opera House and hear Caruso and 
other famous artists, the next you can 
be in any of the myriad of theatres 
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along Broadway listening to the “song 
hits’ of the latest musical successes. 
And as you sit and enjoy all this 
wonderful variety of music on _ the 
Victrola, your enjoyment is all the 
greater because of the knowledge that: 
the music you are hearing, you can hear 
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again and again, whenever, and as often 


as you wish. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $10 to $200, and any 
Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate them and 
play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking <snannge Co., Gamemm, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone C« Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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New Speed in Billing 


This mechanism saves your bookkeeper's time 
It foots your bills as fast as they are typed 


Here is the latest Remington 
achievement in time-saving—an 
easy-running typewriter with a 
head for figures. 

It relieves your bookkeeper of 
school-boy addition and subtrac- 


tion. It frees him for more im- 
portant duties. It compels 
accuracy. 


* * * ® 


Suppose you have the machine 
before you. 

Press the numeral keys. 

Le 0k! 

Each type stroke does double 
duty. You will see the amounts 


not only typed, but added. The 


two acts are simultaneous. 


Your discounts are subtracted 
mechanically with equal ease. 


Without a sin- 
gle interruption 
for addition or 
subtraction your 
bills are ready to 
mail. 


From this time 
forward stopping 
to foot bills and 
statements, or 
check totals will 





Remington 
tandard Model 


be sheer waste of clerical 
time. 

Your totals once entered are as 
correct as though certified by an 
expert accountant. 


After turning out a batch of 
bills your typist may wish to 
typewrite letters. 

Very well! Switch a lever. She 
has a complete, fully-equipped 
Remington Typewriter. 

Every business purpose which 
calls for writing and adding on 
the same page, calls for this 
latest Remington time-saver. 

* * * * 


If you have a large business 
you can use several of these 
time-savers. If you have a small 
business one will effect a quick 
saving in billing and charging. 
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Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, 


McClure’s Advertisers tell the truth 
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The initial cost is soon wiped 
out. The more work you give 
he Remington Adding and Sub- 
tracting Typewriter the quicker 
it pays for itself. 


Your present typist can start 
using it tomorrow. By night 
she will be saving you time and 
money. 

* * * * 


The Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter is now 
used constantly by the United 
States Sub-Treasury, Banks, 
Railroads, Life Insurance com- 
panies, retailers, manufacturers 


~~ REMINGTON 


Adding and Subtracting 
TYPEWRITER 
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The Remington Adding and Subtract- 
ing Typewriter can be had in any of the 
Remington Models shown below. 

Each is a member of the famous Rem- 


and many other businesses, large 
and small. 


It is good for many years of 
“heavy days” work. 
* * *k * 


Sooner or later you will write 
and foot your bills simultane- 
ously. 

You can’t begin too soon. 
Delay simply means more time- 
waste and error-riskin your office. 

Write today to our New York 
office for booklet. ‘‘The New 
Remington Idea,” which de- 
scribes this remarkable machine 
in detail. 








ing‘on family. Each is a complete easy- 
running typewriter, plus the adding and 
subtracting feature. 
Each is designed and built so as to 
insure maximum dura- 
bility. 
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are shown here ments. 
as fast as the Write today for 
figures are booklet, “The New 
typed Remington Idea.” 


Each has distinctive 
features designed to 
meet individual require- 


For clear, clean, typewriter re- 
sults, use Remtico Brand letter 
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paper, carbon paper and ribbons. 


New York City (Branches Everywhere) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


The publishers are bringing out 
more fiction than usual this 
spring. The Century Company has two 
striking novels on its list: “Home,” 
by an author whose name is withheld for 
probably good and sufficient reasons, and 
“ Anthony the Absolute,” by Samuel Merwin, 
which is well known to the readers of this 
magazine. “ Home” is an absorbing story with 
three or four plots. It would be hard to 
dramatize this novel, because of its many 
ramifications. No one can say exactly who is 
the hero and who is the heroine. When it ran 
through the pages of the Century Magazine, 
there was much guessing as to its authorship, 
and for certain reasons it was attributed to 
a woman—not any one woman in particular, 
but any woman, for there are scenes in it 
which it would be safe to suppose that only 
a woman could describe, though George 
Moore has described similar scenes in “Es- 
ther Waters." Readers who like sentiment, 
and lots of it, will like “Home.” I heard a 
sentimental young woman say that it spoiled 
her for any other novel. That is because she 
loves love, and there is plenty of that ele- 
ment in “Home.” 


Home 


“Anthony the 

Anthony the Absolute Absolute” is. to 
my mind, the best thing that Mr. Merwin has 
everdone. [tis an absorbing and original story 
with the scene, as in so many of his stories, 
laid in China. Anthony himself is not un- 
like Mr. Locke’s Simple Septimus, but he is 
a hundred per cent more human and more 
real. Mr. Locke’s characters are always 
engaging, but they are not quite real flesh 
and blood. As for Héloise Crocker, she is 
one of the most appealing heroines of recent 
fiction. The victim of her temperament, 
with a vein of pathos in her make-up, she 
is yet light of heart and playful as a kitten. 


What a brain Anna Katha- 
rine Green must have! — 


Dark Hollow 


every cell in it filled with plots of mystery 
and crime to an inexhaustible degree. In 
her latest story, “Dark Hollow” (Dodd, 
Mead), she gives us a good, old-fashioned 
melodrama, which for taking one out of 


oneself is better than a love story. Mrs. 
Rohlfs knows how to keep her readers in sus- 
pense. It is not every writer of detective 
stories who can do this. With many of them 
we suspect what is going to happen long 
before the author wants us to. “Dark 
Hollow” has a thrill in every chapter. I 
suppose that Mrs. Rohlfs can go on writing 
these stories to the end of time and one 
would be just as good as another. “The 
Leavenworth Case” was her first big suc- 
cess, but it has no more thrills in it than 
“Dark Hollow,” with its two murderers, its 
house of mystery, its veiled women, police- 
men, and corpses. Mrs. Rohlfs’ stories are 
not written in the modern manner; they 
are real, old-fashioned melodrama, such as 
delighted our parents when Matilda Heron 
was the stage queen of melodrama, in those 
old days when “my child” was “me chee-ild” 
and “my children” “me chee-il-dren.” 


Mary Roberts Rine- 

The After House hart is the most mod- 
ern of detective story writers, but in “The 
After House’ (Houghton, Mifflin) she is 
groping after something that she does not 
reach. Asadetectivestory it isnot tobecom- 
pared with “ The Circular Staircase.” There 
are murders in it, but they are not pleasant; 
for even murders, like Mr. Shaw’s plays, may 
be “pleasant and unpleasant.” The author 
has great inventive qualities; no one has a 
lighter or firmer touch: but sometimes she 
does not come up to her own standard, and 
one of these times is in “ The After House.”’ 
Of course, she could not be Mrs. Rinehart 
and not show the deftness of her hand at 
times; but she has undertaken in this story 
something that she has not accomplished. 
Her admirers, whom she can count by the 
thousands, will be glad to welcome another 
story by her, in the hope that it may be 
in her earlier and more engaging manner; 
for when she is herself there is no one more 
entertaining. 


; Another delightful humor- 

Sunshine Jane ist is Anne Warner French, 
who, alas! has been gathered to her 
fathers, but she left a finished manuscript, 
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You are 


Invited 
To a delicious dish of 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 


Whenever you have a hanker- 


ing for something 
Extra Good! 


These dainty crisps of toasted white corn come to you fresh 
from our great ovens, ready to serve for breakfast, lunch or supper. 


We want you to try Post Toasties. We also wish you could 
see, with your own eyes, just how these delicious bits of toasted 


corn are made 


And you can see, too, if you ever come to Battle Creek, for 
thousands of visitors every year inspect each nook and corner of 
our model food plant and see every process in the making. 


When you visit these big, clean factories and see just how 
Toasties are made, you'll know then why they taste so good, and 
why 


“The Memory Lingers” 


When you come our way, drop in. There's a welcome. 


Toasties come in tightly sealed packages—crisp and appetizing. 
sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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| in “Susan Clegg, 


“Sunshine Jane” (Little, Brown), which 
tells the story of a cheerful and opti- 
mistic nurse. Mrs. French gave American 
fiction one of its most humorous characters 
” and in “The Rejuvena- 
tion of Aunt Mary” she gave the stage 
one of its most amusing plays. In “Sunshine 
Jane” there is no Susan Clegg; but the 
young woman who plays the title rdle of this 
tale is very amusing and certainly more lov- 
able than Susan; for Susan, with all her at- 
tractions as a fun-maker, was a grim sort of 
person with a hard and selfish nature, which 
no one realized more than the author herself. 
She appreciated the humor of Susan Clegg, 
but she did not like her character — so she 
wrote to me once. Jane is the exact oppo- 
site of Susan. Jane went upon the theory 
that everything comes to those who wait; 
while Susan’s theory was not to wait, but 
to take—or rather to grab—what she 
wanted, even though it were a tombstone. 
Let us hope that among Mrs. French’s papers 
the manuscript of another story as cheering 
as “Sunshine Jane” may be found. 





+p Mr. W. B. Maxwell, 

The Devil's Garden in his tatest novel, 
“The Devil’s Garden” (Bobbs-Merrill), is 
likely to come into his own in this country. 
In England he has already “arrived,” but over 
here we have been slower in appreciating his 
undoubted ability as a writer of fiction, an 
ability that he comes naturally by, as he is 
the son of M. E. Braddon, who was the 
favorite story-writer with the majority of 
novel-readers a generation or so ago. “The 
Devil’s Garden” is a terrible story, as one 
might imagine from the title, but it is at the 
same time absorbing and true. It is written 
in a low key, and, while the plot may be 
melodrama, the unraveling of it is not. It 
is tense, and the dénouement something new 
in fiction. Mr. Maxwell’s style is much 
more modern, naturally, than that of his 
mother, but he has her gift of story-telling. 
She might have written “The Devil’s Gar- 
den,” but she would have written it in a very 
different manner. As her son has written 
it, its manner is of the day, and | think that 
the most captious critics will admit that it is 
a powerful performance. 


It has been some time since we 
have had a story from the pen of 


Sandy 


Mr. S. R. Crockett. Now comes “Sandy ” 
(Macmillan), which, while not a_ great 
| big novel, is a charming little story. Mr. 
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The pure, sure heating! 


Grandma’s stories of how to be a 

good child are helpful. But it’s far 

easier for little folks to grow up 

strong, studious, happy men and 

women if given opportunity to 

romp, study, bathe, eat and sleep 

in the genial, invigorating, all- 

through-the-house-warmth of ra- 

diator heating. To make good 

boys good men—to keep them 

away from the “lure of other 

places’’—is largely a matter of 

knowing that their home is the 

most snug, comfy, coziest spot 

on earth —guaranteed so by There is no scorched air, no ash-dust, 
no escaping coal- or cellar-gases to 








work injury to the health of the 

MERICAN children during their vital growing 

x, [DEAL period. No matter how chill and 
RADIATORS BOILERS 


foot of your house freshly ventilated and radiantly warmed. 


long the night, you can beat back the 
pinching cold and keep every cubic 


In many cities and states the law now compels that all newly-built schools shall be outfitted with 
our way of heating (all greenhouses and hospitals have long proved it to be the only perfect way). 
If your child is thus wisely, sanitarily protected in school, why not adopt 
this right way of heating your home, since the price now rules so attrac- 
tive and IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators can be so quickly 
and simply put into cottages, stores, churches and other structures already 
built. They cost no more than inferior apparatus. Accept no substitute. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are a substantial paying investment, as 
they easily will outlast the building. 

Their purchase will increase the sales ener, 
and — value of Kd building and ? 
they will soon repay their cost in sav- 

ings of fuel, labor, repairs, and in the Vacuum Cleaner 


\ No. 5-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 
40 sq.ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN Ra- d house-c 1g and saving of Ask also for catalog of the 


liators,costing owner $170,were Gamage tocarpets, etc. Write to day ‘a 
1sed to heat this cottage. Atthis for valuable book of heating facts, ARCO WAND—a success 
price the a can be a ot “Ideal Heating Investments.”’ Put in ful set-in-the-cellar ma- 
ay reputable, competent Fitter. the IDEAL - AMERICAN heating chine with suction pipe 
This did not include cost of labor, outfit now, while Pi t prices are 





pipe, valves, freight, etc., which " . 
re extra, and vary according to so attractive and you get the services 


? 

? 

) 

) 

running to each floor. 

limatic and other conditions. of the most skillful fitters. Act now! > 


PDAS —_ 


Write Department 21 


“emg “ AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY "25 
SSS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSPS SSS SS 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Alba was selected for the efficient lighting of 
H. Leh & Co.’s Store, Allentown, Pa. 


Good Light is a 


Business - getter 


Good light draws trade, 
attracts buyers, makes 
them linger, increases 
profits. 

Alba 

Shades and Globes 

If you want good light, 
use Alba with tungsten 
lamps—you can use less cur- 
rent and get more and better 
light. Use Alba—good light, 
good business. 





Best for the home also. 


Illuminating Help Free — send plans of 
rooms—we will tell you what you need. 





Write for Portfolio No. 47-M and No, 63-M. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales- and Show-rooms also in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia | 
St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd 
Toronto 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 





; Scene 


Crockett, although a clergyman,—and a 
Scotch clergyman, which is supposed to 
be of the most tight-laced variety,— has 
a weakness for the stage. He never wrote 
a better short story than “The Play 
Actress,” and in “Sandy” we find a young 
lady of the variety stage. Sandy falls in 
love with this young person, and on this 
account is dismissed from the church. There 
is much about the stage and there is much 
about the north of Scotland in this story. 
Altogether, “Sandy” is a delightful little 
book, with a good deal of plot for its size, 
and no end of charm, and —heaven be 
praised! — very little dialect. 


A most entertaining novel 

Monte Carlo of the light and airy sort is 
“Monte Carlo” (Dodd, Mead), by Mrs. 
H. de Vere Stacpoole. Mr. H. de Vere 
Stacpoole has long been known as a 
writer of fiction, but his wife has only just 
jumped into the literary arena. “Monte 
Carlo” tells us of Bohemian life in and 
around Paris and, of course, on the island 
after which the story is named. The book 
is as full of bright sayings as is “Snow Upon 
the Desert,’”’ by S. MacNaughton, and that is 
saying a good deal. Its epigrams are not 
as incisive as those of the late John Oliver 
Hobbes, but they are still epigrams and keep 
the reader in a constant state of amusement. 
The plot of the story, which is slight, is built 
around a comedy of errors, but is sufficient 
for its purpose, which is to amuse and enter- 
tain the reader. 


: Mr. Chesterton’s latest 

The Flying Inn contribution to the 
gaiety of nations, “ The Flying Inn” (Lane), 
can be called a novel only by courtesy. It 
is one of his characteristic inconsequential 
stories without any plot to speak of, but with 


| plenty of episodes, clever characterization, 
and Chesterton over all. 


The idea of the 
book is fantastic, but that is what we expect 
in this writer, who sees things in almost as 
topsy-turvy a manner as does Bernard Shaw. 
“The Flviig Inn” is delightful fooling, with 
a touch of grim philosophy here and there. 


The Witness for the Defence — 
for the Defence” (Scribner), by A. E. 
W. Mason, we have a genuine romance, 
as exciting as a romance should be, the 
of which is laid in India. Not 
since the “Four Feathers” has Mr. Mason 
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Peasecries Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 


Road south from of White House, Washington. D. C. 
Constructed with “ 


Showing U. S. Treasury building, 
Tarvia X" 


In front of the White House 





HE roadways leading to | 


the White House, U. S. 
Treasury and State, Navy and 
War Departments, in Wash- 
ington, illustrated above, were 
constructed with ‘‘Tarvia X”’ 


in 1911. 


The above photograph shows 
the condition of these road- 
ways two years later. They 
are quiet, clean, smooth and 
dustless, entirely suitable for so 
exacting a location. 


The Tarvia forms a tough matrix around 
the stone, holding it firmly in place. 
Automobile trafic simply rolls down 
the surface and makes it smoother. 

The maintenance cost of tarviated roads 
is insignificant, and their first cost is 


| only slightly higher than that of ordin- 


ary macadam. ‘Tarvia has no odor and 


does not track. 

Tarvia is made in three grades—‘“Tarvia 
X’’ is adense, viscid coal tar product of 
great bonding power, suitable for build- 
ing Tarvia-macadam roads; ‘*Tarvia 
A’’ and ‘*Tarvia B’’ are thinner grades 


| suitable for roads already in use, to pre- 


serve them and make them dustless. 


Booklets free on request. 


BARRETT 


New York Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Philade|phia Boston 
Minneapoiis Pittsburgh 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
St. Louis Kansas City Cleveland 
Seattle Birmingham 


THE PATERSON MFG, CO., Ltd.: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney,N.S, 


: — 


For your own interests—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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Ready dy Roofing LAKE-ASPHALT 


Natural asphalt is the life of roofing. And roofing with life defends 
itself against all weathers. 

The oils of natural asphalt keep it pliable and waterproof. In Genasco 
they do not dry out and leave the roofing to crack, rot, or crumble. They 
give it lasting resistance. 

Trinidad Lake asphalt has withstood the blazing sun and torrential 
storms of that tropical climate for centuries. It makes Genasco the ideal 
weather-resister for all your buildings. 

Write us for samples and the Good Roof 
Guide Book before you spend good money for 
inferior roofing. 


Get Genasco of your dealer—smooth or mineral surface; several weights. 
Look for the hemisphere trademark. 
HE KANT-LEAK KLEET makes seams watertight without cement, 


and prevents nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world of asphalt and ready roofing 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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written a more abscrbing story than “The 
Witness for the Defence.” Readers who 
want their money’s worth of love and ad- 
venture will get it in this tale. 


Another 

The Judgment of the Sword seinen 
scene of which is laid in India is “The 
Judgment of the Sword” (Putnam), 
Maud Diver. This writer also gives the 
reader his money’s worth, for “The Judg- 
ment of the Sword” runs to nearly seven 
hundred good, solid pages. The story is 
founded on the life of Eldred Pottinger, 
a real hero of Anglo-Indian history. It is 
easy to see that the author enjoyed writ- 
ing this story, for she has a genuine ad- 
miration for the hero upon whose life it 
was founded. 


Lord Northcliffe has had 

Lord London the pleasure of seeing him- 
self as others see him in a novel called ‘‘ Lord 
London,” by Keble Howard (McBride, 
Nast). Lord Northcliffe has had an inter- 
esting career. | should hardly call it ro- 
mantic, as it has been so closely allied to 
business. We usually associate romance 
with picturesqueness, not always with busi- 
ness enterprise. Lord Northcliffe, however, 
has more than business enterprise: he has 
imagination; and when, as Alfred Harms- 
worth, he laid plans to cover Great Britain 
with periodicals of his own, he was still quite 
a voung man and more or less of a dreamer. 
Herbert Spencer tells us, in his autobiog- 
raphy, that he was a dreamer, and that he 
thinks that most men who have done things 
in the world have been dreamers, but they 
must be something else. Harmsworth was 
something else. At the age of thirty-two, 
when I first knew him, he was a power in 
the newspaper world of England. He owned 
two or three London dailies, besides week- 
lies and out-of-town newspapers. A career 
such as his could not but appeal to the fancy 
f a novelist, and Mr. Howard has seized 
the material at hand and made an inspiring 
story. He has probably not stuck entirely 
to the facts, but there is sufficient truth in 
the story to have induced Lord Northcliffe 
to give it his approval in manuscript before 
it was published in book form. 


Ths Soul of Life “St Sty who writes 


over the pen-name of 
David Lisle has, in “The Soul of Life” 
Stokes), given us a novel that will appeal to 


THIS 
RED STRING 


is woven into the 
selvage of every 
piece of genuine 


Look for it when your 
dealer shows screen cloth 
—if there is no removable 
red string it isn’t Pompeiian 
Bronze, and there is no sub- 
stitute for Pompeiian Bronze. 

The red string in the selvage is 
worth while. It assures freedom 
from all screen cloth troubles— 
from rusted out and broken down 
meshes—from future bother of 

inting, patching and renewing. 

is the identifying mark of the 
100% efficient screen cloth which, 


‘barring fire or accident, lasts as 


jong as your house. 

If your ey | not sup pply you 
with Pompeiian Bronze Screen 
Cloth, we will promptly. 

Send to-day for book. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
85 Sterling Street 
Clinton, Mass. 


First weavers of wire by 
power in the world. Makers 
of Clinton Wire Lath —the 
first metal lath produced 
and the best to-day for 
stucco and inside wor In- 
teresting book of “Stucco 
Houses,” showing many 
types, sent upon request. 
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Come “Evinrude” With Us 


Do you know what “Evinruding” is? 
It is not a new sport because too many 
thousands are “Evinruding” to call it 
new. Dictionaries should describe it 
as making a motor-boat of any row- 
boat in less than one minute—of realiz- 
ing all the pleasures of motor-boating 
with any rowboat or canoe. The 


TACHAS 
iesz¥ Boar Pesoned 


is vibrationless, quiet and smooth run- 
ning; weighs about fifty pounds; may 
be carried anywhere like a suit case. 


You Don’t Need to Own a Boat 


if you have an ‘‘Evinrude’™ because the 
“Evinrude” will attach to any boat whether 
rented or owned and its simplicity of operation 
enables women and children to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of “Evinruding” everywhere. In design- 
ing our 1914 models we have installed a 


Built-In Reversible Magneto 


which eliminates the carrying of fifteen or twenty 
pounds of batteries necessary with similar motors. 
This magneto starts the motor with one-twelfth turn 
of the fly-wheel in either direction:is not affected 
by rain, waves or even complete submersion. 





The motor drives the average rowboat eight miles 
an hour or may be slowed down for trolling. Speed 
with the average canoe, twelve miles an hour, 
Call at your Hardware or Sporting Goods 
Dealer to see the “‘Evinrude’’ or write for 
large illustrated catalog sent free 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
333-M STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


BrRawcn OFrricers 
San Francisco, 423 Market St. Portiand Ore., 106 Fourth 8t- 
Jacksonville, Fia., Foot of Main St, Boston, 218 State Bt. 
New York, 69 Cortiandt Street 





hosts of women readers. The scene is laid 
in Paris, and the story deals with fashion- 
able life, with side-stepping into Bohemia. 
It is crammed to the brim with love, 
which the author evidently considers the 
“soul of life,” and there is a good plot, of 
which the reader probably guessed the de- 
velopment before the heroine did. There 
are all sorts of people in this story — 
actresses, poets, princesses, and the gen- 
eral run of society —that one meets in 
continental cities, especially in so gay a 
capital as Paris. David Lisle has a large 
following particularly among women, who 
love sentiment in fiction as well as in 
real life. 


In “The Red Emer- 
The Red Emerald ald,” by John Reed 
Scott (Lippincott), we have a story of ro- 
mance and mystery; and yet, it is a modern 
story, and one does not always look for these 
elements in fiction of the day — much less 
does one look for a red emerald in a cave in 
Virginia. There, sure enough, it was found, 
and the owner of it did what any man in the 
circumstances would do — gave it to the girl 
he loved. 


’ A new book by 
The Forester’s Daughter Hamlin Garland 
is welcome, and when this author, from whom 
we have not heard in a long time, writes on 
the subject with which he is most familiar, 
we know that there is something worth 
reading ahead of us. “The Forester’s 
Daughter” (Harpers), his latest idyl of the 
West, is, he tells us in a foreword, the out- 
come of two trips during the years 1909 and 
1910. The “golden trail” of which he writes 
he declares to be an,actuality for him. The 
camp on the lake was his. ‘The rain, the 
snow | met,” he writes. “The prying 
camp-robbers, the grouse, the muskrats, 
the beaver were my companions. But 
Berrie was with me only in imagination.” 
One may often have rare enjoyment in the 
company of a friend of the imagination. 
This forester’s daughter must have been a 
most attractive girl, for there were three men 
ready to do and dare for her; but she turned 
her back on all of these to give her love 
to a tourist for whom she would have 
to care rather than who would care for 
her. That is the way with some women, 
especially women of the type of Berrie; 
they like something to comfort and com- 
mand. 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


HE. telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords no idea of the 
magnitude of the mechanical equipment by which it is made effective. 








To give you some conception of the great number of persons and the enormous 
quantity of materials required to maintain an always-efficient service, various 
comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45 % of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 


Poles 


enough to build a stock- 
ade around California — 
12,480,000 of them, worth 
in the lumber yard about 
$40,000,000. 


Wire 
to coil around the earth 
621 times— 15,460,000 
miles of it, worth about 
$100,000,000, includ- 
ing 260,000 tons of 


copper, worth $88,- 
000,000. 


Lead and Tin 
to load 6,600 coal cars 
—being 659,960,000 


pounds, worth more 


than $37,000,000. 


Conduits 
to go five times through 
the earth from pole to 
pole— 225,778,000 


feet, worth in the ware- 


house $9,000,000. 


Telephones 
enoughto string around 
Lake Erie—8,000,000 
of them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
owned, which, with 


equipment, cost at the 
factory $45,000,000. 


Switchboards 
in aline would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, un- 


assembled, $90,000,000. 


Buildings 


sufficient to house a city of 


1 150,000—more than athou- 


sand buildings, which, un- 
furnished, and without land. 
cost $44,000,000. 


People 
equal in numbers to the 
entire population of Wy- 
oming—150,000 Bell Sys- 
tem employes, not in- 
cluding those of connect- 
ing companies. 





The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires and cables; the 
conduits are buried under the great cities; the telephones are installed in separate 
homes and offices; the switchboards housed, connected and supplemented with 
other machinery, and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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Buy Shingles That Come 
Stained — Ready - To - Lay 
We grind tons of finest earth pigments 
twice in pure Linseed Oil and Creosote 
Oil, poe different color shades. We 
use selected Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 
We treat each shingle thoroughly with Creosote 
and the desired color stain. Then dry they are 
fastened in bundles and marked 


“CREO-DIPT” 


STAINED SHINGLES 


12 Grades, 16, 18, 


24 Inch 
30 Different Colors 
Will last twice as long 


as unstained or brush- 
coated shingles. Cost 
less and save muss and 
uneven colors of stain- 
ing on the job. 


BH *ricen: Shipment 


= % ne 2 for Pad of Colors on Wood and Cotaleg. 
051 \ Names of your Architect and Lumber De 
44, 2 


Arch. 


N.J 
Nelson K. Vanderbeek, Englewood. 
Side walls white. 


Residence at Tenafly, 
Roof dark green. 


\ a iated. If you like white 
4 y auaenda “DIXIE WHITE PROCESS.” 


Special information on request about ““CREO- 
DIPT Shingles, stained, bent and sawed with 
wavy butts to produce that Thatched Effect. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
1038 Oliver St. No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Slobe-Wernicke 
Filing Equipment 


The office boy is gener- 
ally chief custodian of your 
files—and that is why you 
need a simple, reliable 
filing system. 














Globe -Wernicke Filing Equip- 
ment encourages filing systems so 
simple that the office boy cannot go 
wrong in filing your letters, records, 
references, and other important 
papers 


Globe -Wernicke Filing Equip- 
ment isso varied as to style and size, 
that it meets every Filing Require- 
ment of your office economically 
and efficiently 

We have published a booklet on 
“Filing and Finding Papers,’ which 
treats your filing problem in all 
its phases If you are interested 
in a most efficient filing system 


Write for “Filing and Finding Papers” Booklet No. 22 


The Globe-Wernieke Co, 


Cincinnati 
Mirs. Of Sectional Bookcases - Filing Cabinets - Stationers’ Goods 


Branch Stores and Leeal Dealers almost everywhere, bat where 




























net represented, we ship freight prepaid 
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Then he pushed roughly through his throng 
of admirers — a brutality they did not resent 
— and stalked after the lady, who had seated 
herself close to the portrait of Schmidt, 
the architect and designer of the room. 
Much to the edification of all who under- 
stood the scene, Vivarillo sat down unin- 
vited beside her, and began urging the 
acceptance of the winnings. Whether she 
consented or not, nobody could be sure; 
but the splendid brigand had succeeded in 
his principal object — making the lady’s 
acquaintance. 


HIS affair gave her an importance which 

she would probably have missed, lack- 
ing the picturesque background of Vivarillo’s 
admiration. Everybody wanted to know 
who she was, whence she came, what was her 
history. The outside public could learn, at 
first, only that she was a Mademoiselle Zalos, 
and that she had arrived at Monte Carlo, 
to stop at the Hdtel Royal, the day before 
Vivarilloappeared. The Casinolearned more, 
for the Casino knows all about every one. 
Each chef de table is provided with written 
notes concerning the appearance of impor- 
tant gamblers, in a little black book to be 
kept in the breast pocket; and it is his busi- 
ness to report any exceptional win or loss 
or eccentric behavior at his table. In these 
pages Mademoiselle Zoe Zalos was described 
as Greek, age about twenty-six, blonde with 
dark eyes, medium height, good figure. 
In the more complete dossier of the higher 
authority she was recorded as an actress 
and dancer, born in Athens, who had per- 
formed in Italy, Spain, Egypt, Algeria, 
South America, and provincial cities of 
France; of good reputation; last residences, 
Algiers and Marseilles. 

As for Vivarillo, his dossier was easy to 
obtain. There was no concealment about 
his past, and he made no effort to hide any- 
thing in his present way of life. He had 
gone to the Hdtel de Paris on arriving with 
an elderly servant, a Moor almost as dark 
as a negro, who would have been a pictur- 
esque figure in his long white cloak and the 
hood which fell in graceful folds half over 
his face, had he not worn great round, horn- 
trimmed spectacles, walked with a dragging 
limp, and had a slight hump on his bent 
back. Vivarillo informed the acquaintances 
he picked up that the old fellow was a freed 
slave, whom he had bought for a song in the 
prison at Fez, to save him from torture, 
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S-W-P—A Weather 
Resisting House Paint 


S-W Shingle Stain 
S Protects and Beautifes 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 





Weather insurance is just as necessary 
as fire insurance 


Weather insurance means good house paint— 
paint that goes into the pores of the wood, covers 
thoroughly and defies sun and rain. S-W-P 
(Sherwin- Williams Paint Prepared)isa protective 
paint. From start to finish—from the preparation 
of the raw materials to the scientific proportioning 
and thorough grinding, it is made with painstaking 
care. It lasts and it protects because it is right. 
This same quality is found in S-W Porch and 
Deck Paint, S-W Kopal and S-W Shingle Stain. 


Examine your house, see what it needs, then send for our new 


Free Portfolio of Suggestions for 
Painting and Decorating 


It shows in color many pleasing painting schemes for both the 
outside and the inside of your home and gives complete specifica- 
tions for getting the results shown. Send today. It will save you 
money and perhaps save you disappointment. ’ 


s J 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


ee. 
co a & Address alll inquiries for Portfolio to603 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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i The charm of this room is not in its arrange- 


ment or furnishings 


It is in the treatment of its walls, floor and 
woodwork, which give the furnishings their 
setting. You can duplicate this harmoniz- 
ing color scheme in your living room and 
get just as pleasing a result if you will follow 
the specifications given in our new free 





Portfolio of Suggestions 
for Painting and Decorating 


This Portfolio shows many rooms and exteriors 
in full color and gives just the Sherwin- Williams 
Paints or varnishes to use for floors, walls and 
woodwork. 

Write for the Portfolio. It is a service you 
need, whether you propose redecorating a room 





S.W Brighten-up Stain of simply brightening up a floor or a piece of $.W Old Dutch Enamel 
for woodwork and furniture furniture. Gives a permanently 


SHERWIN-WILLIAM 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 603 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
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and who now refused to leave his service. 
[his story, so characteristic of the brigand’s 
reputed generosity, went round Monte 
Carlo, and made him more of a hero than 
ever. 

When Colonel Vivarillo changed his 
quarters to the Hétel Royal, frankly and 
boldly to be near Mademoiselle Zalos, 
whether she liked it or not, the stooping 
figure of the Moor limped after him, carrying 
through the gay Monte Carlo 
an enormous bundle tied up in stuff bril- 
liantly striped and spotted. The Hétel 
Royal is a quiet hotel, with a view across the 
harbor to the palace on the Rock, and many 
of its clients come early, to spend the season. 
All was changed, however, from the day that 
Vivarillo and his Moorish slave moved in. 
People engaged tables for luncheon or dinner 
davs beforehand, in order to see the soldier- 
brigand and the lady of his adoration at 
meals. 

They sat at separate tables, at some dis- 
tance one from the other, in the glass-fronted 
restaurant; and the Greek girl scarcely 
looked toward Colonel Vivarillo. Con- 
scious of many staring eves, she kept her 
own modestly, perhaps rather coquettishly, 
But the Spaniard gazed.at her 
ypenly as he ate. 


streets of 


cast down. 


IVARILLO pursued his system of play- 

ing on all the numbers which were 
‘repeating,’ increasing the amount of his 
stakes only when he won. It looked a hope- 
ess way of splashing money over the table; 
but, as he was extraordinarily lucky in “hit- 
ting winners,” and could therefore mount up 
vith the bank’s money, it was not as reck- 
less a method as it seemed. 

On “good days,” when he played from 
morning till night, in maximums if he had 
von, he often finished by gaining as much as 
1 hundred and twenty-five thousand francs 
thousand dollars); and, as 
days” his were compara- 
a fortnight he stood 


twenty-five 
n “bad 
vely insignificant, in 
ut as one of the season’s biggest winners. 


losses 


Having lived by robbing on a grand scale 
efore he offered himself to the King of 
pain as a soldier, he was naturally suspicious 

others, and obstinately convinced that 
e would be attacked if he had to carry his 
uly gains to a bank. On his first night in 
ie Casino, therefore, he demanded a favor 
f the administration. After the last three 
pins of the evening had been announced and 
ayed, Vivarillo called for an inspector. 


‘The Baby Grand” 


is a Little St Boil 

Jacob A. Riis, the New York set- 
tlement worker, says: “ Every American, Boy 
is a little steam boiler with the steam always up. Sit 
on the safety valve and bang goes the boiler.” 

Parents who provide (or help him secure) a real 
billiard table, will go far toward solving their particular 
“ Boy Problem.” 

He will find keen enjoyment and an outlet for boyish 
enthusiasm right in his own home. 


‘Baby Grand 


Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table 


The “Baby Grand” is a genuine BRUNS- 
WICK, equal in playing qualities to our Regulation 
tables, used exclusively by the world’s cue experts 
Made of Mahogany, inlaid. 

Fitted with Slate Bed,Monarch Cushions and Drawer 
which holds Playing Outfit. 

Sizes 3x6, 34%x7, 4x8. Our Brunswick “Con 
vertible ” styles serve also as Dining or Library Tables 
and Davenports. 


Let the Boy Buy the Table! 


Your boy can easily pay for the table, it’s a good 
way to teach him to save. We offer very easy terms, 


as low as 20 cents a day. 


Playing Outfit Free 


The price of each table includes complete high-grade 
Playing Outfit Balls, Bridge, Rack, Chalk, 
Markers, Brush, Rules, Book on “ How to 
Play,” etc., etc 

Send the Coupon or a Postal Card for richly illustrated 
book, giving complete information. 


Cues, 
Cover, 


@e@wceee@eecsee aceon oen @ @ @2e@q 
j The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 249 
Dept. X. H., 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Effiaency Plus 





The Specza/ Kodaks 


Combining: Anastigmat lens speed, Compound 
Shutter precision, perfection in the minutest detail 
of construction and finish, every feature that is 
desired by the most expert hand camera worker— 
all this in pocket cameras that retain the Kodak 


Sim p licity. 
No. 1A, pictures 2% x 4% inches, - - - $46.00 
No. 3, 3% x 4X inches, . - - 48.00 
No. 3A, 1p 3%x5™Minches, - - - 60.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Catalogue free at your dealers RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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‘Tell your people that | want them to guard 
my money,”’ said he, speaking, as if purposely, 
in a loud tone. ‘The Casino must be my 
bank. | mean to get all | can out of it; 
but I’ll trust it to take care of what it gives 
me, while | stay in Monte Carlo.” 

So the Casino agreed to act as banker 
for the popular hero, and every night, on 
the closing of the Rooms, Colonel Vivarillo 
would swagger into a private office, where 
his bulky winnings were formally received 
and signed for by an official, in a note-book 
belonging tothe winner. And it was known 
to the authorities, in the middle of his third 
week, that Vivarillo had taken from them 
the immense sum of a million francs (two 
hundred thousand dollars). 

UST at this an exciting incident 

happened. 

One night the Spanish Princess Maria 
del Pilar (cousin to King Alfonso), who had 
arrived at Nice, appeared, with two or three 
of her ladies and gentlemen, at the Casino. 

“IT want to see Vivarillo!”’ she said to a 
Russian Grand Duke who jumped up from 
1 table to greet her. ‘“‘Vivarillo is a great 
friend of mine. Do you know the story?”’ 

“No, Princess; | have never heard it,” 
returned the Grand Duke. And everybody 
within ear-shot made some excuse to linger. 

“Why, when | was motoring through our 
vildest country, near Loja, on the way to 
Granada, | had a warning that Vivarillo 

id been raiding near by; but | wouldn't 
top. Later we had a breakdown; and, as 

ght was coming on, we were suddenly sur- 

uunded by men, silent as ghosts. My 
were terrified, but | jumped out of the 
called, ‘Is that 


time 


peo- 


you, Vivarillo?’ 
\ giant creature stepped forward and 
nswered: ‘That’s my name. What is 
urs?’ ‘Maria del Pilar, Princess of Spain, 
your service,’ | have often 
nted to meet you, and am pleased with 
s chance. They tell me vou are 
ntleman.’ ‘You will find me so,’ 
Will you be my guest at dinner, while your 
auffeur gets your car into shaper’ Of 
uurse | accepted for myself and two of my 
lies who were with me in the car. At 
request, he introduced his head man 
‘adjutant,’ he called him— and a giant 
as tall as himself, a distant 
Greek, who was on a visit, if you please! 
we had a glorious evening, | assure you. 
was seven years ago, but | have never for- 
tten. I gave Vivarillo a ring to remember | 


r and 


said. ‘| 


a great 
said he. 


most cousin, 


A nationwide host of satis 
fied wearers attests the 
splendid service and beau 
ty of weave and finish of 
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pearance, verfect style 
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Phoenix 
Silk Hose 
is made of 
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quality. 
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75c to $2 Pair 
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“Made in America” by 
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me by, and he forced it on to the little finger 
of his left hand, for which it was much 
too small. It made me quite sick, for he 
pulled the skin off, and the blood ran; but 
the man didn’t change expression! I re- 
gretted not seeing him march away with the 
army when he volunteered for Morocco, but 
| was in Paris at the time. My cousin 
the King accepted his services partly on the 
strength of that adventure of mine — the 
story was all over Spain. And I am here 
to-night for Vivarillo more than for the 
gambling.” 

The Grand Duke, having chatted with 
the ex-brigand more than once in the Casino, 
volunteered to find and bring him to the 
Princess; and Colonel Vivarillo was pres- 
ently marched into the Salle Schmidt. 

\ good many people who had heard the 
Princess telling the Grand Duke her story 
had grouped themselves, conversing real- 
istically, as near as possible to the Spanish 
Royalty’s resting-place. They were re- 
warded by seeing her hold out a hand to the 
ex-brigand and hearing her greet him. But 
only the one or two who knew the Spanish 
language could understand what followed. 


HE Princess, having welcomed her 

“good friend,” remarked that he had 
changed since the night of the “dinner- 
party.” 

“I’ve kept your image in my mind, and 
have pictured you even taller, even more 
stalwart, than you are,” she said, smiling 
up at the tall man — who, for once, appeared 
shy, uncomfortable. 

“A man can not go to war and remain 
unchanged, my Princess,” he answered. 
“| have aged and lost flesh in fighting for 
our country. But I do not grudge such 
youth and looks as have gone from me, or 
my decoration”— and he touched his scar. 

“You have broken your promise to me, 
Vivarillo!”’ the Princess cried, as he raised his 
left hand. “Ah, that is a disappointment!” 

“My promise!”’ he echoed, stammering, 
evidently ashamed to have forgotten. 

“Ah, the memory has slipped from your 
mind, even as my ring has slipped from your 
finger!” she laughingly reproached him. 

“Princess, it was a great grief when | lost 
the ring in Morocco,”’ he assured her. 

“But it was so tight it nearly ripped your 
flesh off like a glove, that night when you 
vowed to wear it forever!” 

“You force me to confess, Princess” 
(the unfortunate man showed that the words 


were dragged from him), “that later | was 
obliged to have the ring cut off my finger, 
or | should have lost the finger itself, through 
the flesh refusing to heal. But I had the 
pieces joined, and wore the mended circlet 
on a chain over my heart. The chain must 
have been broken during a battle, for when 
the fight was over | found it and the ring 
both gone.” 

“| must give you another,” said Princess 
Maria del Pilar. But evidently she was 
disappointed that her former host had saved a 
mere finger at the price of destroying her 
token. She went on talking, however, very 
pleasantly, questioning him about his luck, 
asking him to show her his system, and in- 
quiring how much longer he expected his 
good fortune to continue. 

“I made up my mind from the first,”’ 
he replied, “to stop playing and go away 
when I'd gained a million pesetas.”’ 

“But,” the Princess exclaimed, “‘ the Grand 
Duke told me you had already won that 
amount.” 

“People exaggerate,” said Vivarillo. “It 
is true | had nearly reached the sum I set 
my heart on, but to-night | have lost a little. 
When my Princess has tired of me and sends 
me away, | shall try if the meeting with her 
has not brought back my luck.” 

This was as near to a hint as a chivalrous 
brigand could go with a royal lady. She had 
him explain his system, watched his game 
for a few coups, invited him to call, and then 
released him graciously. No sooner had 
she turned to speak with the Grand Duke 
than Vivarillo dashed off to the New Rooms, 
there to begin playing with all his old, 
feverish élan. 


EXT morning, somewhat to the Casino 
N official’s surprise, the dark hero pre- 
sented himself in smart new traveling clothes, 
and demanded the whole of his winnings 
in French notes. “I’ve made all | want,” 
he announced, “‘and I leave to-day.” 

The official replied that the money 
should be brought in at once. During the 
short wait the two chatted amiably. Vi- 
varillo mentioned that he had had a bad 
dream, and, being superstitious, did not 
care to trust his luck too far. When the 
mass of thousand-franc notes was handed 
to their owner, he produced the book in 
which each night he had jotted down over 
his signature the amount won and paid 
to the Casino for safe keeping. These 
entries the official representing the Admunis- 
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EAD why Chalmers “Porosknit” is so comfort- 





able—so much for the money. 


Read of the 





Ideal behind “‘Porosknit’s” manufacture. Then judge 





if imitations will content you. 





Chalmers “Porosknit”’ has many imi- 
But who can duplicate * Poros- 
knit’’ comfort, durability, quality of yarn, 
elasticity, lightness, coolness ? 

Underwear can be made to look some- 
thing like Chalmers “Porosknit.”’ 

But the “look” is all. None may 
match the genuine in the real features 
of “Porosknit”’ supremacy. 

For this there are basic, permanent 
reasons. 


The ‘‘Hidden”’ Quality 


tations 





We have been told that the yarn in 
halmers “Porosknit"’ is better than it 
weed be. That we could use less costly 
mbed yarn. That we could pocket 
usands of extra dollars each year. 
We might. 
e same careful workmanship could 
ployed in finishing such less-good 
and “Porosknit’’ would still Mok 
it the same. 
the durability—the wear—would 
Something would be lost in soft 
s and elasticity. 
we take no risks with the estab- 
Chalmers “‘Porosknit”’ quality. 
h fine shades in superiority you 
t see. But they account for the 
ty_to duplicate Chalmers “Poros- 
They explain the unfailing satis- 
They mean unvarying comfort. 





Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 
FOR MEN __ Any Style FOX BOYS 
5 Cc a "ae Pe ——— Cc 
FOR MEN FOR BOYS 


41.00 50c 


Union Suits 
Any Style 





The yarn we use is the finest of long- 
fibre, combed. 


Union Suit Comfort 





any Chalmers “Porosknit”’ 
Turn it inside out. Notice 


Examine 
Union Suit. 


the Shoulder” 


ing — no “cutting in the crotch.” Our 
Closec, Crotch is comfortable. It fits 

“Porosknit” is made in ail styles—for 
man, for boy. Open in texture, and of 
soft, absorbent yarn, it keeps you cool 
by absorption and evaporation of pers- 
piration. Your pores breathe the needed 
air. The yarn’s softness eliminates irri- 
tation of the skin. 

Each garment is ironed individually 
before packing. See for yourself how 
pleasing the appearance in the box « at 
the dealer's. 


This Label on every garment 


how strongly the seams are reinforced. 
They are double-seamed by cover- 
seaming. 

Note that there are no cumbersome 
flaps to gape open. Stretch the fabric 
See the extra stitches surrounding each 
ventilating hole. These, with the lock- 
stitch, prevent unraveling 


Ordinarily, the “stretch” in knit goods 
is mostly one way. Observe the triang 
ular piece in the back of a “Porosknit” 
Union Suit. See how this piece of fabric 
is reversed. It runs opposite to the rest 
This means full elasticity in the seat 
It gives — at every turn or bend, with no 
pull, no bulge, no draw 


There can be no “short-waisted”’ feel- 


No-Limit Guarantee 





Chalmers “‘Porosknit"’ is guaranteed 
unconditionally a bond with every gar- 
ment) as follows: 

“If any garment bearing the gen- 
vine Chalmers ‘Porosknit’ label, 
and not stamped ‘Seconds’ or ‘Im- 
perfect’ across the label, fails to 
give you its cost value in under- 
wear satisfaction, return it direct 
to us and we will replace it or 
refund your money, including 
postage.” 

Insist that the actual label be shown 
you—sewn on the garment. For none can 
duplicate genuine Chalmers ‘*Porosknit."” 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 12 Bridge St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Shop thru McClure’s—for honest goods 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment 
are most effective in cleans- 
ing the scalp of dandruff, al- 
laying irritation, stimulating 
circulation and promoting 
the healthy condition neces- 
sary to produce a luxuriant 
growth of hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.: Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 

S7”"Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


tration had initialed, on each occasion hand- 
ing back the book to Vivarillo. Now the 
latter no longer had need of it, and it must 
be given to the official in exchange for the 
money. A glance at each page satisfied 
the latter that all was right, and he com- 
plimented Vivarillo by saying that the 
Administration would keep his autographs 
as an interesting souvenir. 

The soldier-brigand laughed merrily. 
“| have a more valuable souvenir of the 
Casino,”’ he retorted. Then he thanked its 
official for courtesies received, and, making 
his adieux in villainous French, stalked 


| away with one million five thousand francs 


in a small, new-looking bag. 

A little later he was seen by Vallonet and 
a comrade, who were going off duty. He no 
longer carried the bag, and, though he was 
walking in the direction of the railway sta- 
tion, it occurred to neither crcupier that he 
might be going away. The men remarked 
that Vivarillo was a wonderful winner, and 
speculated as to how long he would remain at 
Monte Carlo. “Not likely that he will 


| leave while he coins money out of us as he 


does now,” said one. . Pierre Vallonet gave 
him an odd look, and smiled with a lift of 
the eyebrows. “I hope not!” he ejaculated, 
so devoutly that the other stared. But he 
did not explain his meaning. 


O one except the higher officials of the 
N Casino, and the detectives, knew that 
Vivarillo had drawn his money and an- 
nounced his intention of departing. It 
was thought best not to let the news get 
out until the successful gambler and his 
winnings were safely over the frontier of 
the Principality. There might be persons 
who would interest themselves too deeply 
in his affairs. 

Moreau, Vallonet’s friend, was one of 
those in the secret. He had business which 
brought him into the gambling-rooms, in 
disguise, that very evening; and as the de- 
tective loved to kill two birds with one 
stone, he took a vacant chair at the table 
where Vallonet was spinning. With a 
glance from the corner of an eve, he saw, or 
thought he saw, that, in a reverend snowy 
wig, fluffy white evebrows, and ruddy pow- 
der well rubbed into his face, he had es- 
caped recognition by the croupier. Now 
was his time to win the bet which had been 
undecided for weeks! He was about to lay 
on zero, under Vallonet’s nose, a beautifulls 
made false five-franc piece, when, to his 
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You fire up 
a jimmy pipe 
that’s filled jamful of Prince 
Albert and you'll get what 


you’re looking for in pipe 
smoke joy. 


No use arguing or losing 
sleep about the question. 
There’s one answer— Prince 
Albert! You, nor any other 
man, ever smoked tobacco 
with such class for bully de- 
liciousness—flavor, fragrance, 
> aroma! 
“ Never was such pipe 
smoke tobacco as P.A., 
because it’s made by a pat- 
ented process that cuts out 
the sting and throat-parch 
and just leaves the stuff that 
makes every man who 
smokes P. A. joy’us for life! 


You get this hot:—Polish up your 
smoking irons. Get ’em tuned for 
action. You buy some P. A. in 
Copyright 1914 by »* the tidy red tin and go to it, be- 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, sn 9 P es 
cause it’s your right to be jimmy 
pipe joy’us! Since P. A. hit the 
turf, three men smoke pipes where 
one smoked a pipe before. And that 
average is growing right smart like. 


You buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold. Stick to P. A., 
because P. A. will stick to you. Buy Prince Albert in the toppy 
red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c ; in handsome pound and half-pound 
humidors, And takeatip: Before you do the next thing, you ge} 
acquainted with 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


» Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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You Pay for the Name! 


The Iver Johnson costs about $5 more than ordinary 
bicycles. You pay that $5 for the name ‘‘Iver Johnson.” 
For if the prestige of our name were not 
at stake we could use welded instead of 
seamless tubing; castings instead of drop 
forgings; hastily tempered bearings instead 
of the finest bearings that ever went in a 
bicycle; cheap paint and varnish instead of 
five coats of hand-rubbed enamel. 
You pay $5 extra because the name 
“*Iver Johnson” guarantees a standard- 
ized, well made, fast and durable bicycle. 
Prices, $30 to $55. Juveniles, $20 to $25. 


The same argument holds good 
on Iver Johnson Revolvers. 


You can buy for much less a revolver that is just as 
shiny, hard and heavy asthe Iver Johnson. You pay 
the difference because you know that the name ‘‘Iver 
Johnson’”’ stamped on the barrel assures you of 
absolute safety, positive accuracy, a full equipment of 
unbreakable, permanent tension wire springs and 
finest steel and workmanship. 

There are 35 points like the following wherein the 
Iver Johnson Motorcycle differs from other machines. 
In the Twin motor there are two crank pins. Both 
pistons occupy relatively the same positions in the 
cylinders, with the result that the power strokes come 
at regular intervals. In other motors with one crank 

pin the power strokes are at irregular intervals. 

34 other superiorities are explained in our 82-page 

book (stiff board covers). This book also tells of 

Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolvers, Iver 
Johnson Champion Shotguns and Bicycles. 
It is free. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


136 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 


Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in 
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surprise, the giant Spaniard, looking bigger 
and browner than ever, pushed a plaque on 
the same chance. 

“| don’t think I’d play that piece, mon 
cher; it’s not quite good enough,” whispered 
Vallonet, nor far from the ear of his white- 
haired neighbor. 

Chagrined at being outwitted, Moreau 
withdrew his beautiful coin. ‘That big chap 
couldn’t stand parting with us,” he was unable 
to resist muttering, with a glance at Vivarillo. 

Vallonet threw the detective a questioning 
look; but Moreau, intent on the returned 
wanderer, missed it. In a moment more, 
cheated of his fun with the croupier, he got 
up; and his chair was instantly snatched. 


OREAU’S surprise at seeing Vivarillo 
M was only momentary. Then he re- 
flected that so mad a gambler might have 
been expected to come back, though perhaps 
not quite so soon. It amused him to look 
for Mademoiselle Zalos, who, so far as 
Moreau knew, was remaining at the Hdtel 
Royal. It was not long before he saw her 
at the table nearest the architect’s portrait, 
as usual quietly playing with a few louis, 
and now and then a Spanish gold piece. 
When he had asked himself which was the 
stronger attraction for Vivarillo, the girl or 
the gambling, he went on about his own busi- 
ness, and eventually sought the official who 
had always received the Spaniard’s money. 
The two laughed at the return of the iron 
to the magnet, and the official wondered 
if Vivarillo would be turning up by and by 
with more winnings to deposit. 

“Like as not, luck will go, and he'll 
give you his money in another way,” said 
the detective. But hardly had he left 
when a messenger arrived announcing Vi- 
varillo. The Colonel was admitted; and 
it struck the official, as it had Moreau, that 
never had the man looked so handsome and 
so healthy. Even his scar seemed better 
healed, less vividly purple. 

“Good evening, Monsieur,”’ smiled the 
ex-brigand, as calmly as if he had not that 
morning said farewell. “I am come to 
bother you for the last time. To-morrow 
early I leave for Paris and Madrid. Here 
are your receipts for my money. I'll trou- 
ble you to give me the whole sum you have 
kindly kept for me — in notes, if you please. 
You will see it has now mounted up to one 
million five thousand francs.” 

The official of the Casino thought that 
the soldier had suddenly gone mad. 
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Standards in watches 
have changed 


Many a man today who used to 
be satisfied with a watch that was 
** Railroad Standard,’’ or a watch 
** like my father carried,” is replac- 
ing it with that standard of today for 
a gentleman’s timepiece—the 


GRUEN 


Veri Thin Watch 


Built up as a genuine thin model watch 
by a unique arrangement of wheels that 
saves half the space, yet retains full size and 
strength of pa-ts, the Gruen Verithin com- 
bines with its beautiful thinness such preci- 
sion as few old style thick watches attained. 

Precision-Accuracy in a watch of elegant 
thinness! No wonder the Gruen Verithin 
has become today the standard gentle- 
man’s timepiece. 

Thousands have written for the inter- 
esting ‘Story of the Gruen Verithin”—you 
should have one, too fith it we will tell 
you how you can obtain a Gruen Verithin 

as not every jeweler can sell you one of 
these beautiful accurate watches. 

Men’s and Ladies’ Sizes 
Prices: $25 to $250 
Highest perfection attainable in grades 
marked “ Precision.” 


THE GRUEN WATCH MFG. Co. 
“Makers of the famous Gruen Watches 
since 1876" 

58-C Government Sq., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch American Factor 
C. P. R. Bhig., Toront< Cincinnati, U.S.A 


European Factory 
Madre- Biel, Switzerland 
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“You returned my receipts and | gave you 
your money exactly that amount — this 
morning,’ he answered pityingly. 

Vivarillo stared. ‘‘ You are joking, Mon- 
sieur,”’ he said in his booming voice. “| 
was not here this morning.” 

“You were not here? But, locked up in 
a drawer of this desk, | have your book, 
with each day’s winnings noted in your own 
handwriting, each deposit initialed by me.” 

“That is strange,” sneered Vivarillo, be- 
ginning to look angry, “for bere is the book 
with my handwriting and your initials.” 


E banged down on the desk a small 
H leather-covered book with whose ap- 
pearance the official was familiar. Keeping 
a big brown hand upon it, as if, after such 
treatment, he would not trust the other, 
the brigand turned over leaf after leaf. “‘Do 
you deny your writing?” he asked. 

The official could not. The initials were 
indeed his. Anxiously he unfastened a 
drawer he had locked for the night, and took 
out the book given him that morning. 
\nticipating no trouble, he had but glanced 
at its pages ten hours ago. Now, studying 
each, comparing each with the duplicate 
page Vivarillo showed, he had to admit that 
in the former the initials were clever imita- 
tions of his writing. 

“But you had the money; that is the 
principal thing,”’ he persisted. 

‘| tell you again, I have not had a peseta. 
This is the first time I have applied. | have 
been since the day before yesterday at Nice, 
plaving baccarat in the Cercle. I wasn’t 
out of the place till midnight. I slept at the 
Hotel des Anglais. It can easily be proved. 
Some wretch has personated me, and you 
have been careless enough, stupid enough, 
Monsieur, to be deceived by his disguise 
and his forgeries.” 

“Impossible!” 
of the Administration. And yet, as he 
gazed in horror and bewilderment at the 
infuriated giant, he began to ask himself 
if it were impossible. The official caught at 
a story he had heard only that morning. 
“You were noticed talking to Princess 
Maria del Pilar of Spain last night in the 
Salle Schmidt,” he said. “She would 
know ——” 

‘Il have not seen the Princess for seven 
vears,”” broke in the Spaniard. “‘Her name 
reminds me of a thing that will positively 
prove my identity as Manuel Vivarillo. 
You have heard that | knew Princess Maria 


gasped the representative 


del Pilar. Very well. Then you must have 
heard also of the ring she gave me. Every 
one who knows the story knows about that. 
Here it is on my finger — this emerald seal 
with the monogram of the Princess cut into 
the stone, but no more deeply than the gold 
band cut into my flesh. You can see for 
yourself the mark it has made in these 
seven years, and that the only way to get it 
off would be by cutting. Had the false 
Vivarillo such a ring?” 

The official was obliged to confess that, 
though he had heard of the ring, he had not 
noticed it in the morning. 

“That is because it was not there to no- 
tice,” said the angry man, who went on to 
suggest that the Princess should be called 
to identify the ring and its wearer, that 
Mademoiselle Zalos should be summoned, 
his servant also, and the hotel proprietors 
in Nice and Monte Carlo. He stormed down 
the arguments and expostulations of the 
official until the latter began to fear an attack 
with knife or pistol; but the Spaniard was 
at last somewhat pacified, on being assured 
that a special meeting would be called next 
morning to discuss the case. If Colonel 
Vivarillo could prove to the Administration 
that he had been impersonated by a thief, 
it was probable that they would decide to 
stand the loss, and pay again. On this 
understanding, the ex-brigand consented 
to give the Casino twenty-four hours’ grace 
before pressing his demand. 


HE matter being serious, those of the 
highest officials who could be found 
at that hour were informed of what had 
happened. The first hasty discussion closed 
without any decision being reached. It 
seemed hard that the Casino should be re- 
warded for its courtesy to a gambler who 
had already taken from it over a million 
francs, by having to part with the sum 
twice over. Yet, if it were true that 
Colonel Vivarillo had been impersonated 
by an astoundingly clever and audacious 
thief,— forger as well,— it would be equally 
hard upon him to be robbed of three weeks’ 
winnings, through an official’s credulity. 
The next day was occupied in making in- 
quiries on every side. Princess Maria del 
Pilar of Spain described the ring she had 
given the brigand, and mentioned her im- 
pressions of him at the Casino — the changes 
she had seen in him, his embarrassment 
and excuses for being without the ring. She 
remembered, also, that the little finger of 
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Your Answer 


———e You Who Plan Buildings— Picase read 

Electric Sub-Station K." Kansas Cityl 4 this: “Architect S. Scott Joy, Chicago, de- 
signer of the new building for the P. A. 
Starck Piano Co., proved on investigation 
that Fenestra Windows gave 48% more 
light, 14% more ventilation, at 14% less cost 
than. wood.”’ 


You Who Take Contracts—Piease note 


this: ‘““The National Physical Laboratory 
of England found Fenestra Windows fully 
equal to a test of wind-velocity of 100 

— yey SL Pn ak hohe miles per hour, hurricane pressure 
WWW fy You Who Own Buildings—Let us send 
oa some of our proofs in letters from clients 
for whom the added light and air afforded 


by Fenestra mean increased output, re- 
duced maintenance and fire-protection. 
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In short, whatever your prob- 
lem of lighting and ventilation, 
(SS it finds answer in Fenestra Solid 
Steel Windows. 
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The Famous Fenestra Joint insures max- 
imum strength at intersections. And yet 
Fenestra, when ordered in standard sizes, 
costs no more than good wooden sash. Our 
reasons are fully explained in catalog V.” 
Write for it today. 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Makers of Fenestra Solid Steel Windows, Detroit 
Springs, we Friction Spring Gear, 
D. S. P. Drop Forgings, etc. 
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(LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE | === the man’s left hand showed no mark of 
a —— z 7 || having worn a ring much too small for it. 
Mademoiselle Zalos told a detective that 

| | Colonel Vivarillo and she had had a “mis- 

iii} understanding” on account of this ring. 

4 She had refused to believe in his devo- 

| tion unless he would have the ring given 

| by another woman cut from his hand. 
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He had refused to make the sacrifice, even 
for her; and after a quarrel he had left 
for Nice. 

At the Hétel Royal, the proprietor cor- 
roborated Vivarillo’s statement that he had 
been away. He left luggage, saying that he 
hoped to return, but took ‘iis servant and 
a couple of traveling-bags. The manager 
of the hotel at Nice described Colonel Vi- 
varillo’s arrival with the old Moor, and an 
illness of the latter which confined him to 
his room; the master’s anxiety, and sending 
out for medicine from an old prescription 
for heart attack; later, the Spaniard’s 
inquiries about the Cercle, particulars of 
play there, and so on. At the Cercle the 
employees had seen the hero playing from 
the opening until the closing hours. Al- 
together a complete alibi was established 
for the time of the supposed meeting with 
the Princess, and the first call at the office of 
the Casino for money. The latter admitted 
without reserve that the initials in the first 
book were clever forgeries of his own writing, 
and the scrawled entries supposed to be 
Vivarillo’s, signed with his name, differed 
considerably from the notes and signatures 
in the duplicate volume. At last it remained 
only for the authorities to decide whether 
they were called upon to compensate the 
real Vivarillo for the fraud. 


HILE the discussion was proceeding, 
Pierre Vallonet heard for the first time 
of the trick some scoundrel had played upon 
the administration and the Spanish Colonel. 
It was Moreau who mentioned it, in ques- 
tioning the croupier confidentially about any 
behavior of Vivarillo at the tables that might 
have a bearing on the case. 
Suddenly the younger man turned on him 
in excitement. ‘Don’t let them pay again!” 
he exclaimed. “If they think of doing so, 


stop them somehow.” 
“Why, what do 
money-spinner?” 
surprised. 
“If | knew all I suspect, I should have 
put an end to his winning two weeks and 
five days ago!” answered Vallonet. 


my little 
detective, 


know, 
the old 


you 


asked 
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Permanence for Economy 


Concrete structures of all kinds, when 
reinforced with Hy-Rib, have that qual- 
ity of permanence which makes for 
greatest economy. Being practically 
monolithic, they defy wear, fire, and 
the elements. Besides, they are inex- 
pensive, both in first-cost and in after- 
cost, since repairs and up-keep are 
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Hy-Rib is a steel sheathing with rigid, 
deep ribs. It comes in large sheets which 
are easily handled. Building with Hy- 


‘Rib is simplicity itself. The sheets are 
fastened to the supports, and plaster or 
concrete is applied to the Hy-Rib. No 
forms or stiffening channels are required. 

Hy-Rib is used for walls, floors, ceil- 

ings, roofs, partitions, etc., etc. 

Many of the largest industrial 

buildings in thisand other countries 
are examples of Hy-Rib construction. 

If you are interested in building, tell 
us about your plans and receive the val- 
uable Hy-Rib Handbook free. 

United Steel Sash for windows 
assure maximum daylighting, in- 
creased efficiency and genuine econ- 
omy. These sash are made in 
many types to meet the require- 
ments of any building. Write for 
literature and complete informa- 
tion. 
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“But he has been in Monte Carlo only 
three weeks to-day.” 

“1 am perfectly aware of that.” 

“What do you mean, then?”’ 

“Grant me till the day after to-morrow, 
and | believe | can be sure of giving you an 
answer. If | speak now, while | only suspect, 
you may laugh at me later.” 

“| promise not to laugh, in any case. If 
you do know something worth while about 
this fellow, my chicken, don’t let your con- 
ceit lose the Casino a million francs.” 

“It has been hurting me to see the first 
million go,”’ said Vallonet; ‘“‘but how could 
a. croupier put a spoke into the wheel of a 
Spanish hero, on the strength of one bad 
Spanish gold piece?”’ 

“Bad money!” cried Moreau, springing 
on his own hobby. 

“It all came through watching for you to 
play a trick on me,” said the croupier; and, 
unable to hold back his secret now, he began 
to pour out the story of the last three weeks 

how he had seen Mademoiselle Zalos 
stake once only an old but singularly bright 
Spanish coin; how he had tried in vain to 
see it more closely, and she had called it 
her “lucky ‘piece’; how Vivarillo had ar- 
rived; and how, despite all that happened, 
he — Vallonet had thought them stran- 
gers until Vivarillo began to stake not only 
Spanish gold but gold of the same year’s 
coinage, also remarkably bright. 


IERRE explained how he had made sure 

of the date by asking (when the takings 
of the table were verified at night) to ex- 
change a louis of his own for one of the Span- 
ish gold pieces Vivarillo had lost. Having 
obtained it, Vallonet so strongly suspected 
its genuineness that he took it to an expert 
in a bank. The man at the bank had to 
send the coin away, not being sure himself 
whether it were good or bad; but mean- 
while, without waiting for the result of this 
inquiry, Pierre had acted on a theory of his 
own, as if taking it for granted that he was 
right. Even if the twenty-peseta gold piece 
were proved to be false, Vivarillo could hardly 
be accused of trving to pass bad money. 
He might have accepted a few pieces of 
Spanish gold, in changing a note, without 
dreaming that they were not genuine. But 
a coincidence had struck the croupier, be- 
vond the romantic scraping acquaintance of 
Vivarillo and Zoe Zalos. 

She had risked her Spanish coin only once, 
and no more. Having won on 13, he used 


only the gold he got from the bank, and no 
more of his own, after the first few unavoid- 
able losses. The similarity of the coins 
caused Vallonet to change his mind about 
the Spaniard and the Greek girl. There 
must be some link between them. Also, if 
the coins were counterfeit and the players 
unaware of the fact, why did they risk as 
few as possible? 

Because of these ideas, Vallonet began 
to study the route that Vivarillo had probably 
followed in coming from Spain to Monaco. 
He had then written to the principal tourist 
agencies along the route, to several good hotels 
in the largest towns, and to a few famous 
shops. He had invited the managers he 
addressed to aid the Administration at 
Monte Carlo in identifying a supposed 
coiner (no name mentioned) by stating 
whether they had lately been deceived by 
false money in bank-notes or gold, especially 
Spanish gold. It was now time for the first 
replies to arrive. Meanwhile the twenty- 
peseta piece had come back with the report 
that it was counterfeit. So far, this was the 
only reward Vallonet had received for his 
trouble; but within the next twenty-four 
hours he hoped to hear from Madrid, 
Biarritz, Toulouse, Montpelier, and Mar- 
seilles. He realized that, even if at the time 
of Vivarillo’s stay in different places false 
money had been circulated, it would neither 
prove the ex-brigand guilty nor explain the 
mysterious trick of double identity played 
on the Casino. There might, however, be 
enough suspicion to justify arrest. 

When Pierre had finished his narrative, 
Moreau declared that he would advise the 
authorities to delay their decision. 


HE Administration agreed that there 

was not yet enough excuse for arresting 
Vivarillo. They must wait until Vallonet 
got his expected answers. And a courteous 
letter announced to the Colonel that two 
days more must be given to the question of 
a certain payment. A reply came back 
almost immediately, so gracious and reason- 
able that it looked as if the phrasing might 
have been dictated by some one else, prob- 
ably Mademoiselle Zalos. 

The two were seen on the Terrace next 
day, but Vivarillo did not go into the Rooms. 
That night a popular opera was performed 
in the Casing, theater, and Vivarillo was 
there for the Pst act. When it was over, 
he bowed to Mademoiselle Zalos, who sat 
near by, and then went out with most of the 
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ITTLE Blessed’s 
hands are soft and 
pink (and perhaps a 
little black?) but 

they do a deal of harm to 

improperly finished wood- 


work. 
It is baby’s business to in- 
vestigate things. And this 


wanderlust often destroys the 
mother’s peace of mind. Vit- 
ralite, the Long-Life White 
Enamel eliminates worry. It 
can be washed time and again 
without even dulling the finish. 
Vitralite stays, while the little 
finger marks disappear. A 
lasting, porcelain-like surface 
that will not crack nor chip, 
; whether used inside or outside, 
on wood, metal or plaster. 
Shows no brush marks and will 
not turn yellow. Send for 
Booklet and Two Sample Panels 
one finished with Vitralite and 

the other with *‘61°’ Floor Var- 
nish, the varnish that is heel- 
proof, mar-proof and water- 
proof. Hit it with a hammer! 
You may dent the wood but 
the varnish wont crack. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products 


always been their strongest guarantee. 
r established policy is full satisfaction or 


; ney refunded. 
Pratt 4 Lambert Varnish Products are 
ised by painters, specified by architects, 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 


ry where. 

Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lam- 
bert-Inc. 69 Tonawanda St., Baffalo, — 
N.Y. im Camada, 11 Courtwright St., Li 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. a> 
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Homes—-Not Houses! 


You want your home to be /ivable. You 
want to keep for years the same thrill of pride, 
the same “that’s mine” satisfaction, that you felt 
the first time you stood out in front and looked it over. 
words, your home must be permanent. Then build the walls, both 
inside and out, on a base of 
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In other 


Expanded Meta 


Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath has a mesh construction that becomes an actual 
part of the wall as soon as the plaster has set around it,—as the illustration shows. It never 
fails to “‘grip.”’ It can’t rot away. It expands and contracts to exactly the same extent 
as the plaster that covers it. Its features of excellence are protected by patent. Whether 
for outside stucco or inside plaster, Kno-Burn makes the plaster stick. Ask your architect. 


“Practical Home-building” will tell you a great many interesting 
things about how and where to build. It is not merely an advertising 
booklet. It is a treatise on house construction that will hold your 
interest from cover to cover. It contains plans, comparative costs 
and many interesting photographs. 







Send ten cents to cover cost of mailing and 
ask for Booklet 569 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 
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men of the audience. He did not return for 
the next act or the next; and at the end of 
the opera Zoe Zalos had a carriage called 
and drove to her hotel. 

The following morning, Vallonet having 
shown to Moreau letters of a very interesting 
character, detectives were sent to arrest 
Vivarillo on the charge of passing false 
money. From the hour of Moreau’s first 
information, a watch had been kept on the 
Spaniard, his servant, and Zoe Zalos. Vi- 
varillo had been followed from theater to 
hotel, and was seen to go to his room, where 
the Moorish servant awaited him. It was 
therefore a blow to the detectives, next 
morning, to find Colonel Vivarillo’s room 
empty and the bed not slept in. The serv- 
ant, too, was gone. The pair had escaped in 
the night. No trace could be discovered 
at railway station or garages; and the only 
hope left was to arrest Zoe Zalos. The detec- 
tives were about to do so, when she came 
forward and offered evidence against her van- 
shed admirer. She had been “treacherously 
left in the lurch by fwo men, who had broken 
all their promises,” and now she wanted 
revenge. Before she would consent to speak 
out, however, she must have a guaranty that 
she would be allowed to go unpunished. 


HE truth was even stranger than the 

most imaginative had suspected. Zoe 
Zalos had an uncle, half Greek, half Spaniard, 
who, on the side of his family not connected 
with Zoe, was a cousin of Manuel Vivarillo. 
They were supposed to resemble each other, 
though Constantine Zalos was the elder of 
the two and not so stalwart as the Spanish 
brigand. Zalos had gone through an im- 
prisonment in Athens for making false money 
and had the distinction of being the cleverest 
forger as well as the most successful counter- 
feiter of his day. He had escaped from 
prison to take refuge with Vivarillo, with 
whom he had been at the time of the “dinner- 
party”’ for the Princess. 

No longer able to “work” in Greece, he 
settled in Spain, and turned his attention to 
making Spanish money. By the time Vi- 

arillo returned from Africa, with many 
medals but little money, Zalos had conceived 
1 scheme which he proposed to his friend. 
\t first Vivarillo refused; but when Zalos 
promised to take all the risk, and give half 
the profits to his cousin, the latter recon- 
idered. Zoe was sent ahead by her uncle 
0 act as a decoy for Vivarillo, who had ad- 
nired her in Seville. For the pleasure of 
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seeing her there, he had disguised himself, 
riding fifty miles and risking capture. It 
was Zalos’ idea that if Zoe went on to meet 
them in Marseilles, Vivarillo would more 
certainly carry out his agreement. 

Zalos could make himself look enough like 
his Spanish cousin to deceive any except 
intimate friends. The worst difficulties 
were the scar brought back by the soldier 
from Africa, and the Princess’ ring, which 
could not be transferred from one finger to 
another. The first puzzle was solved by 
Zalos giving himself a superficial cut across the 
face. Zalos it was who assumed the Colonel’s 
part at the beginning of the long journey 
from Madrid, which was. taken in easy 
stages, in order safely to get rid of as many 
counterfeit Spanish notes as possible. All 
these were of comparatively small denomi- 
nation, such as a man like Colonel Vivarillo 
might cash anywhere without arousing 
curidsity. Thus the comrades could’ grad- 
ually collect capital for the projected cam- 
paign with a system at Monte Carlo. 


HE plan worked excellently all along the 

way, and no one dreamed that the old 
Moorish servant with the negro-dark face half 
hidden in a folded hood, the bent back, and 
the dragging limp, was the brave Vivarillo, 
thus concealing his scar and his height. It 
was the real Vivarillo who stayed in Nice, the 
false Vivarillo who endured the ordeal of a 
surprise meeting with the Princess. Ac- 


| companying his cousin to the Hétel des 


Anglais, it was his turn to be disguised as 
the servant, and, while the old man was 
believed to lie ill in bed, Zalos slipped off to 
Monte Carlo. 

There he had collected the winnings. 
But, as Vivarillo would not trust him long 
out of sight, he had been forced to become 
once more the servant while Vivarillo under- 
took the last move in the game. Owing to 
a humble croupier, that move failed. The 
request of the Administration for a longer 
delay frightened the pair. Rather than lose 
their liberty, they preferred to lose the 
second million; and, rather than be hampered 
with a woman, they went off without Zoe 
Zalos. They left the “decoy-duck” to shift 
for herself — which she did. 

Neither Vivarillo nor Zalos was caught. 
And the next news was that the soldier had 
deserted his army career to take up once more 
that of a brigand. 

The Casino has not, since this episode, 
consented to bank gamblers’ winnings. 
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upon which he had fought down the sodden 
and frozen canvas in gales off the Horn, 
spread over him. She was fine, she was po- 
tent, with a claim upon a man’s heart; and 
she was notorious for a floating hell upon the 
seas. It was her character; she was famous 
for brutality to seamen, so that thev de- 
serted at the first opportunity and forfeited 
their wages. And Noble would have him 
loval to her! 

He swore at her shortlv, and forced himself 
to cross the deck and climb over the rail to 
the wharf. The conduct of Noble was sore 
in his mind. But, as the earth of the shore 
gritted under his that trouble de- 
parted from him. The world, after all, was 
wider than the decks of the Etna; and in it, 
an item in its wonder and complexity, there 
lived and smiled the girl. 


boots, 


ISS JAMES, who smiled so indescrib- 

ably and many questions 
about seafaring in the way of civil conversa- 
tion, would probably have shown small 
interest in the adventures of a seaman in 
search of a lodging ashore. She would have 
smiled, of course, with her own little lift and 
fall of shy and been as intangible 
and desirable as ever; but could 
never tell her of carrying a small bundle 
of underclothes from obdurate door 
to another, unable to show money in any 
convincing amount because one’s capital 
was in a belt under one’s shirt. Othello 
told Desdemona of “‘antres vast and deserts 
idle,” not of skeptical landladies. Goodwin 
felt all this intensely when, in the evening of 
the following day, having finally established 
himself in a room, he beheld her again in the 
mission. He beheld her first, indeed, as she 
entered the hall, he watching from the oppo- 
site side of the street. He had no intention 
of going inif she were not present. As it 
was, a swoop across the street and a little 
brisk manoeuvering secured him a place 
next to her. 

He had been a little at a loss all day; it 
was vears since he had lived altogether apart 
from sailors, and he had found himself lonely 
and depressed; but the sight of her sufficed 
torestore him. She gave him the welcome of 
a look, and a slow flush mounted on her 
face. The missioner was already preparing to 
open the service, and conversation was im- 
possible. Nevertheless, as she turned over 
the pages of her hymn-book, Goodwin bent 
toward her. 


asked so 


eves, 
one 


one 


“Didn't I say I’d be along?” he whispered, 
and saw her cheek move with her smile. 

To be close to her, knowing her to be con- 
scious of him, was in itself a gladness; but 
Goodwin was impatient for the end of the 
service. It was not his way to stand off and 
on before a thing he meant to do, and he 
wanted more talk with her, to get within her 
guard, to touch the girl who was screened 
behind the smile and dim sweetness and the 
polite questions of Miss James. He sat 
frowning through the latter part of the serv- 
ice, till the missioner, standing upright with 
tight-shut eves, gave the closing benediction. 
Chen, compellingly, he turned upon the girl. 

“Say,” he said, “let’s get out o’ this. I'd 
like to walk along with you and talk. Come 
on!” 

Miss James looked at him with startled 
eves He was insistent. 

“Aw, come on,” he pressed. “That 
preacher’ll be here in a minute if you don’t, 
and we've had enough of him for one time. | 
tell vou, | want to talk to you.” 

He rose, and by sheer force of urgency 
made her rise likewise. He got her as far 
as the door. 

“But ” she began, hesitating there. 

“Steady as ye go,”’ bade Goodwin, and took 
her down the shallow steps to the sidewalk. 

“Now, which way is it to ber” he de- 
manded. 


HE did not reply for a couple of mo- 

ments. The light that issued from the 
hall showed her face as she stood and con- 
sidered him doubtfully, a little uncertain of 
what was happening. Even in that half- 
obscurity of the long street, where she was 
seen as an attitude, a shape, she made her 
effect of a quiet, tender beauty. Then, at 
last, she smiled and turned and began to 
walk. Goodwin fell into step beside her, 
and the confusion of voices within the hall 
died down behind them. 

“| had to make you come,” said Goodwin 
presently. “I just had to. An’ you don’t 
want to be scared.” 

She glanced sideways at him, but said 
nothing. 

‘You ain’t scared, are yer” he asked. 

“No,” she replied. 

The answer — even the brevity of it — 
fulfilled his understanding of her. He nod- 
ded to himself. 

“| said | wanted to talk to ye,” he went 
on; “‘an’I do. I want totalk to youa whole 
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lot. But there ain’t much I got to say. 
’Ceptin’, maybe, one thing. I’d like to know 
what your first name is. Oh, I ain’t goin’ to 
get fresh an’ call you by it —I reckon you 
know that. But thinkin’ of you all day an’ 
half the night, like | do, ‘Miss James’ don’t 
come handy, ye see.” 

“Oh!” murmured the girl. 
that he had startled her a little. 
“My first name is Mary,” she answered. 

“Ah!” said Goodwin, and repeated it 
again and again under his breath. “| might 
’most ha’ guessed it,” he said. ‘It’s — well, 
it’s a name that fits ye like a coat o’ paint, 
Miss James. A clean, straight name, that ts. 
Mary — b’gosh, it was my mother’s name.”’ 

“I’m glad vou like it,”’ said the girl, in her 
deep-toned, pleasant voice. “You know, 
Mr. Goodwin, it was a bit queer, the way you 
made me come away from the hall.” 

“Ah, but that’s not troublin’ you,” replied 
Goodwin quickly. “I reckon you know 
what’s wrong wi’ me, Miss James. I’m not 
askin’ you for much — yet; only to let me 
see’you, when you go to that mission-joint, 
and talk to ye sometimes,” 


It was plain 


HEY were at an intersection of streets, 

where a few shops yet shone and surface- 
cars went by like blazing ships. There 
was a movement of folk about them; yet, by 
reason of what had passed between them, it 
seemed that they stood in a solitude of queer, 
strained feeling. The girl halted in the light 
of a shop-window. 

“| get my car here,” she said. 

Goodwin stopped, facing her. She looked 
up at the tense seriousness of his young, set 
face, hard and strong, with the wind-tan 
coloring it. She was kindly, eager to handle 
him tactfully, and possibly a little warmed 
by his sincerity and admiration. To him, 
she seemed the sum of all that was desirable, 
pathetic, and stirring in womanhood. 

“No,” she said; “that’s not much te ask. 
I’ll be glad to meet you at the mission, Mr. 
Goodwin, and maybe we can talk, too, some- 
times. And when you go away again - 
when your ship sails —— ” 

“Eh?”  Goodwin’s exclamation §inter- 
rupted her. “Goin’ away? Why, Miss 
James, | ain’t goin’ away. That was all 
fixed up last night. I’ve quit goin’ to sea.” 

She stared at him, with parted lips. 

“You don’t understand,” said Goodwin 
gently. “I knew, just as soon as I seen you, 


that | wasn’t goin’ away nomore. | went down 
an’ fetched my dunnage ashore right off.” 
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She continued to stare. “Not going 
away?” she repeated. 

Goodwin shook his head, smiling. He 
did not in the least understand the embar- 
rassment of a young woman who finds her- 
self unexpectedly the object of 4 romantic 
and undesired sacrifice. 

A street-car jarred toa halt beside them. The 
girl made a queer little gesture, as if in fear. 

“My car!” she flustered indistinctly, and, 
turning suddenly, ran from him toward it, 
taking refuge in its ordinariness against 
Goodwin and all the strangeness with which 
he seemed to assail her. 

He, smiling fatuously on the curb, saw it 
carry her off, swaying and grinding. “ Mary,”’ 
he repeated. “‘Mary!” 


OLLOWING his purpose, within the next 
a days he found himself employment 
as one of a gang of riggers at work on a 
great German four-masted bark which 
had been dismasted in a squall off Fire 
Island. In the daytime he dealt with 
spars and gear, such stuff as he knew 
familiarly, in the company of men like 
himself. Each evening found him, washed 
and appareled, at the mission, furnishing a 
decorous bass undertone to the hymns, 
looked on with approval by the missioner and 
his helpers. Commonly he got himself a 
seat next to Miss James; but he could net 
again contrive a walk with her along the still 
street to the lighted corner where she ran to 
catch her car. There seemed always to be 
a pair of voluminous elderly matrons in at- 
tendance upon her, to daunt and chill him. 
She herself was unchanged; her soft, benefi- 
cent radiance, her elusive, coy charm, all her 
maddening quality of delicacy and shrinking 
beauty, uplifted him still. 

“Say,” he always whispered, as he let him- 
self down beside her, ‘‘are we goin’ to have a 
talk to-night?” 

And she would shake her averted head hur- 
riedly, and afterward the iron-clad matrons 
would close in on her and make her inaccessi- 
le. And, in the end, he would go off to get 
i drink in a saloon before going back to his 
room, baffled and discontented. 

There were three evenings running on 
vhich she did not come to the mission at all. 

in the fourth Goodwin was there before her. 


He looked at her steadily as she came to her 


lace. 
“| want to talk to you to-night,” 
arying his formula, as she sat down 
She gave him a swift, uncertain glance. 


he said, 


| 
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“Got to,” he added gravely. “It’s a case, 
an’ | just got to.” 

“What about?”’ she asked, with a touch of 
resentment that was new in her. 

“I guess you know,” he answered quietly, 
and hitched nearer to her along the bench to 
make room for a newcomer who was thrust- 
ing in beside him. He turned perfunctorily 
to see who it might be. It was old Noble. 

“Friends!” grated the voice of the mis- 
sioner. “Let us begin by singing hymn 
number seventy-nine — ‘Pull for ther shore, 
sailor; pull for ther shore!’ ” 

The noise of the harmonium drowned 
the rustling of hymn-book pages. Noble’s 
elbow drove against Goodwin's. 

“Found ye!” rumbled the old man. 
‘Say, come on out where | can talk to ye 
We're sailin’ in the mornin’. ” 

“Hush!” whispered Goodwin. 
come out. What d’you want?’” 

The little congregation rose to its feet 
for the singing of the hymn. Old Noble, 
rising with them, leaned forward and peered 
past Goodwin at the girl. His keen old face 
inspected her inscrutably for a while. 

“That's her, | reckon,” he said to Goodwin 
in a windy whisper. ‘Well, I’m not sayin’ 
nothin’. Come on out.” 

‘I can’t, I tell ve,”’ breathed Goodwin. 
“Don’t vou go startin’ anything here, now! 
Say what ve got to say, an’ be done with it.” 


“T can’t 


LD Noble scowled. About him the 
simple hymn rose and fell in its meas- 

ured cadences. Among the honest folk who 
sang it, there was none more venerable and 
seemly than he. His head was white with the 
sober snow of vears; bv contrast with his 
elderly gravity, the young vividness and 
force of Goodwin seemed violent and crude. 

“1 won’t start nothin’,” whispered Noble 
harshly. ‘“‘Don’t be afeard. 1 bin lookin’ 
for ve, Dan; I want ye to have a chancet. 
We're sailin’ in the mornin’, an’, Dan, we’re 
short-handed — three hands short, we are!” 

His words came and went under cover of 
the hymn. 

““Men won’t ship aboard of her; she’s got 
a bad name,” the whisper continued. 
“She’s full o’ Dutchmen an’ Dagoes again. 
It’s goin’ to be the hell of a passage — 
an’ the Horn in August, too. Come on an’ 
stand yer share of it, Dan.” 

Goodwin glared down indignantly at the 
old rusty-red face beside him. 

“You're crazy,”’ he said shortly. 

“Ye ain’t comin’?” 


For answer Goodwin only shrugged. It 
sufficed. With no further word, Noble 
turned away and walked forth on heavy feet 
from the hall. There followed him to the 
street, as if in derision, the refrain of that 
landsman’s hymn — “Leave the poor old 
stranded wreck, and pull for the shore!” 


missioner had closed the service with 
his blessing. 

The girl was nervous; plainly, she would 
have been glad to refuse. But Goodwin 
was in earnest, and, unwillingly enough, she 
surrendered to the compulsion of his will and 
went out with him. Outside upon the side- 
walk, she spoke angrily. 

“1 don’t like the way you act,” she said, 
and her voice had tears in it. ‘You think 
a person’s got to——” 

Goodwin interrupted. “I don’t think 
nothin’,”” he said. “I got to find out. An’ | 
can’t find out while we’re hustlin’ to the cor- 
ner. Come down towards the docks. You're 
all right with me; an’ I gof to find out.” 

He did not even touch her arm, but she 
went with him. 

“Find out — what?” she asked uncer- 
tainly, as they crossed the street. 

“Come on,” he answered. “We'll talk 
by an’ by.” 

He took her down a dark side way which 
led them to the water-front. Wharves where 
work was going on roared and shone. The 
masts and spars of ships rose stark against 
the sky. Beyond, the river was dotted with 
lights against the luminous horizon of Man- 
hattan. He slackened his pace. At his 
side, the silent girl trembled and sulked. 

“Kid,” said Goodwin, “there’s one of us 
two that hasn’t made good. Which is it?” 

A jib-boom slanted across a wall over their 
heads. They were alone among sleeping ships. 

“1 don’t know what you mean,” answered 
the girl. “You say you’ve got to talk to 
me, and you act—” She stopped. 

“You don’t know what | mean?”’ repeated 
Goodwin. “I'll have to tell you, then.” 


“NS said Goodwin, when at last the 


HEY had come to a pause under the 

jib-boom of the silent ship. She waited 
for him to go on, servile to the still mastery 
of his mien. 

“That night — the night I come to the 
mission for the first time,’’ went on Good- 
win, “when you loaned me the book, | quit 
my ship to keep close to you. That ain’t 
nothing: the ship was a terror, anyway. 
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But | seen you, and, girl, I couldn’t get 
you out o’ my head. You was all right the 
next night, when I went along with you to 
your car; it wasn’t just because the mis- 
sionary feller set you at me, neither. What's 
gone wrong with me since?” 

He asked the question mildly, with a tone 
of gentle and reasonable inquiry. 

“| haven’t said anything was wrong with 
you,” answered the girl sullenly. “I don’t 
have to answer your questions, anyway.” 

“I reckon you do—these questions,” 
said Goodwin. ‘What is it, now? Am | 
different to what you reckoned I was, or 
what? I never set up to be anythin’ but just 
plain man. Tell me what I’m shy of. Are 
you scared you’ll have to — to marry me?” 

“Oh!” The girl shrank away from him. 

“That’s it, is it? Well, you don’t need 
to be.” His voice was bitter. “I’d never 
ha’ dared to ask you before, an’ now | 
wouldn’t anyway. See? But I know, all the 
same, if | wasn’t just a blasted sailor — if | 
was a storekeeper or a rich man — I c’d have 
ye. Why, damme, I c’d have ye anyway! 

She had backed before him; and now she 
was against the wall, uttering a small moan 
of protest. 

“IT could,” he repeated. ‘You know it. 
I'd only to go on chasin’ you, an’ in the end 
you’d give in. You're pretty; you got a 
shine on you that fools a man. But you're 
a quitter — a quitter! See? An’ now you 
can come away from that wall, an’ I'll see 
you back on the street.” 


E was very lofty and erect in the meager 
light, rather a superb figure, if the girl 
had had eyes for it. But she, to all seeming, 
was dazed. He went in silence at her side till 
they reached the street and saw that the open 
door of the mission still showed lights. 
“There ye are,”’ said Goodwin, halting. 
The girl hesitated, looking back and forth. 
lt was wonderful how her suggestion of soft 
beauty persisted. She was abashed, stricken, 
humiliated upon the dark street; and still she 
was lovely. She moved away and paused. 
“Good night!” said her faintly ringing 
voice, and she passed toward the mission. 


“Yes, it’s me!”’ said Goodwin, answering 
he dumb surprise of old Noble as he entered 
the fo’c’sle of the Etna. “‘An’ you want 
> shut your head. See?” 
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Three generations 
of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. 

Delivered in your home free of charge. 
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**A Day of Omens’’—a new story by Perce- 
al Gibbon—in May. 


Learn Walking Comfort 


Make the heel blows as jarless 
as if walking on your toes. 


SPRIFODT 


(Haag’s Aireze Patent) 


slip inside your shoes and protect body and 
nerves from the jars of walking. No sneak, 
no slip. Money back (if you want it) after 
10 days’ trial, 


50c @ pair at your shoe 
dealer’s or by mail 

For Men and Women 
Fitz Chemical Co. 360 Broad St., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Unique Combination 
of Dairy Cow 
Qualities 


Persistency in milk, richness of milk, 
economy of production, large yield, 
beauty of dairy type, breeding true to 
type, longevity, adaptability to dif- 
ferent foods and different climates. 


Are you considering what breed of 
dairy cow to buy? Don't make up 
your mind until you have written us 
for free booklet of reliable Jersey facts. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 West 23d St., New York City 














for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding drugs. 
Vaporized Cresolene stops the raroxysms of Whooping 
rh and relieves spasmodic Croup at once, 

Tt is a hoon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat 
and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 20 vears of 


successful use. ‘Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


For Sale by All Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irri- 
tated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. hey can't harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us, 10c in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. , 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


















[Continued from page 57} 
and uncle, distilling the heavy quiet and en- 
forced lethargy of the small town; a note 
from Peavey; sentimental scrawls from the 
various props; a line in Sassoon’s brief, 
peremptory style, saying that he would call 
that afternoon; a missive from Massingale: 


My Lady-of-Dreams: 

Merry Christmas, and everything you can de- 
sire, even to impossible islands in southern seas! 
The bracelet | send you carries a talisman of good 
luck to keep you from an ugly world! I'll come 
for you at twelve, and if the snow holds, as seems 
probable, we'll get a sleigh and go jingling off into 
the new world. His Honor. 


She glanced guiltily at the clock, amazed 
how completely Massingale had gone out of 
her thoughts. The man in the bed moved. 

“Dodo?” he said in a whisper. 

“Here I am!” 

“What day is it?” 

“ Christmas.” 

“Good God!” He turned his face away, 
horror-stricken and ashamed; but she, struck 
by the movement, called him gently: 

“Garry, | don’t blame you. Look at me! 
No, don’t turn away, please.”’ 

When he lifted his eves, hers were smiling 
through her tears, compassionate and tender. 

“1 went to pieces,” he said slowly. 

“Never mind! It was my fault, too; | 
made the mistake, Garry!” she said hastily. 
“All that is over, though. Now we'll make 
the fight together!” 

He watched her mutely, his eyes seeming 
to widen with the intensity of his gaze. 

“What can you think of me?” 

She looked down at his great frame, at the 
bared muscles of the arm that lay at his side, 
the corded brown neck, the rough cut of 
the chin, and the powerful features, now so 
weak and so appealing. The clock on the 
mantel began to send out its twelve tiny 
warning notes. She did not remember. She 
was looking in his eves, smiling, bending over 
him, claiming him by every gentle right. 


he asked slowly. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


T four o’clock, Garry once more asleep 
to the sound of her calming voice, she 
ran out for a brief visit to Miss Pim’s. 

In front of the door was an automobile that 
she. recognized — in the heavy medioc- 
rity of the parlor Albert Edward Sassoon. 
He came languidly to meet her, assuming 
the rdle of good fellowship, despite the fret- 
ting of the spirit he had endured. 
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Mechanics’ Hall— 
Scene of the Boston 
Automobile 


HETHER you use Firestone Tires 
and Rims for pleasure or business, 
they mean multiplied dividends in Service. 


They have become the choice of the experienced 
because of the built-in reasons which account for 
“MOST MILES PER DOLLAR.”’ 


Ride on Firestones Deliver on Firestones 


For ultimate economy in mileage, For the prestige and profit of sure service, 
security, comfort of real rubber, and the andthe economy of reduced operating cost; 
joy of minimum tire trouble. Non-skid again—‘‘most miles per dollar.’’ A type for 
or smooth tread, in all standard types. every truck and load and road condition, 


Consult your local Firestone man,a specialist, representing America’s Largest Exclustve Tire and Rim Makers. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


All Large Cities—And Special Dealers Everywhere 


Pueumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, 
Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, etc. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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The Qualities I want 
in a Top material | 






can get only in 










| want a good-looking material. Pantasote 
“I want a material that looks well after long 
service —as well as when new. Pantasote 
“| want a top material that won't FADE or 





become shabby. Pantasote 


“One that is waterproof and remains water- 
proof. Pantasote 


“One that won't crack, peal off or chip off. Pantasote 
“A material unaffected by sunlight or tempera- 









ture changes or grease. Pantasote 
“I want a material that can be easily washed 
clean with soap and water. Pantasote 






“And lastly, | want to know that the material 
is made and backed by a company of long 
standing and reputation.” Pantasote 


These qualities and this satisfaction you DO get in Pantasote. 
Write today for ‘‘What’s What in Top Materials.”’ 


This book has invaluable information for the motorist. It rips open and 
dissects all kinds of top materials — Pantasote included. 
Write for it today and we will send it without cost. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, *™ ®oxtes Stetina" 


Look for this label on your Top—furnished free to top 
makers,with every yard of Pantasote. 
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DO not know of any piece of goods that 
The American Tobacco Company has 


ever made, of which it should be so proud 
as OMAR Cigarettes. They are perfect.”’ 


This statement is made by 
a man who for twenty years 
has superintended the man- 
ufacture of BILLIONS of 
the world’s finest cigarettes. 

This man knows WHY 
OMAR isthe greatest SUC- 
CESS in cigarette history. 

He knows that the com- 
bination of Turkish and do- 
mestic tobaccos in OMAR 
has NEVER been used in 
ANY OTHER cigarette, 
ANYWHERE, at ANY 
TIME. 

He knows that EVERY 
LEAF of these tobaccos is 
selected in the district 
where it is grown, by the 
GREATEST LEAF SPE- 
CIALISTS in Turkey and 
the United States. 

He knows that this to- 
baccois AGED FOR THREE 
YEARS to insure thorough 
MELLOWNESS before it 
goes into OMAR. 


He knows that the PER- 
FECT Turkish Blend of 
OMAR is the result of 
MONTHS of careful experi- 
ment by the MOST SKILL- 
FUL BLEND EXPERTS 
in the world. 


He knows that OMAR is 
FULL OF SNAP, LIFE and 
CHARACTER, yet so 
SMOOTH and MILD that 
NO TRACE OF ‘‘ROUGH- 
NESS’”’ mars the blend. 


HE knows that OMAR is 
manufactured as CARE- 
FULLY as any ARTICLE 
OF PURE FOOD— in clean, 
light, modern factories; 
that NO HAND TOUCHES 
OMAR from the leaf to the 
package. 

He knows that no cigar- 
ette ever produced is more 
IDEALLY suited to the 
smoke-taste of a nation than 
OMAR. 


a 


OMAR ‘si: CIGARETTE | :: 


Package of Twenty 
FIFTEEN CENTS 





e OMAR Painting (st ow 

on reverse pa age) in Fu 1 Color, 
x10, on heavy plate > paper, 
without adverticias end ready 
for framing, will be sent to any 
addressin U.S. on receipt of 10c 
in stamps. Add. 111 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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“Oh, is that you?” she remarked non- 
chalantly, and gave him a limp hand. 

“The humblest and the most patient of 
your admirers, pretty tyrant!” he said. 

“You're lucky to find me; waiting long?”’ 

As she continued standing, he drew from 
his pocket two jewel-cases, and said, as he 


moved toward the sofa: 

‘Il am going to let you choose, Miss Dodo, 
so that you may be sure’’— he paused, and 
added with slow, silky emphasis 
just what you want!” 

“Oh, that’s very nice!”’ she said, with a 
nod. She sat down, keenly interested, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

“First, please!”’ 

He laid a red plush box on her eager palm, 
slowly, to appreciate the delicate wrist and 
the shell-pink fragile shades of the finger-tips. 

“It’s a ring. a valuable ring, to tempt me!”’ 
she thought, smiling wisely to herself. She 
opened the box — immensely _ surprised. 
Inside was a tiny watch bracelet in gold and 
enamel, rare in design, but quite modest. 

She slipped it on her wrist, nodding ap- 
preciatively, choosing her words carefully: 

“How cunning! What a dear little watch! 
How clever of you!” 

“Wait!” He leaned forward, offering the 
other box. ‘There is a choice, you know!”’ 

She pressed the spring, and remained 
staring, caught by surprise. “Against a 
background of royal blue, a necklace of pearls 
met her eyes, luminous, and humanly, nakedly 
beautiful. The choice! She understood the 
cruel cleverness of it now. She shut the 
cover quickly, afraid to let her fingers know 
the delight of such a caress. Then she 
raised her eyes steadily to his keen scrutiny. 

“You ran no risk!” she said scornfully. 

“Take it! | ask nothing!” he said quietly. 

“Then why offer it?” 

“That you may understand my nature,” 
he said—‘“‘how | am when | care!” 

Disdainfully she pushed the box from 
her, rising. 

“Which is it to be?” 

“The bracelet, please!”’ 

He laughed, fastening it on her arm, taking 
no advantage. ‘Grant me one favor, then!” 

“What?” 

“To see your room,” he said eagerly. 

She was about to refuse, when the thought 
of Snyder and Betty above made her bite her 
lip with malice, and ask: 

“Well, for once! But why?” 

“To see what you prefer to all you could 
have!”’ he said; but he said it impersonally. 


“ 
- to get 


No sooner had they reached her room than 
he comprehended her trap. But it was too 
late to retreat. He was forced to make the 
best of it, submitting to introductions, pre- 
tending interest in the child and the tree. 
Then, inventing a lie, aware always of the 
laughter behind Dodo’s eyes, with a stiff 
bow, he fled from childish things, cursing his 
deception, rage and avidity in his heart. 
Dodo, with shrieks of laughter, threw herself 
rolling on the bed. 

But all at once she rose anxiously. 

“Snyder, did he come at twelve? You 
know whom | mean!” 

“Yes, he came!” 

“You saw him? What did you say?” 

“Told him you'd been in gone out — 
didn’t know where!” said Snyder jerkily. 

“Did he leave a message ’?”’ 

[he woman shrugged her shoulders, hesi- 
tated, then went to a drawer and flung a 
letter on the table. It was brevity itself: 


Why? 


I'welve to twelve forty-five 


Though she herself was at fault, the curt- 
ness of his message aroused her irritation. 
She tore it to pieces. 

“Very well! Now for presents!”’ she said. 


HEN, afterthe last mysterious box had 

been opened with rapturous cries, dolls 
dressed and undressed, enormous mouthfuls 
of sweets consumed and crackers pulled with 
shrieks of fear, Snyder went off with Betty in 
a gale of excitement, Dodo, left alone, hur- 
ried to her presents. The harvest had been 
abundant; the table shone with silver. Mr. 
Peavey had sent a magnificent toilet set, 
Harrigan Blood a vanity box of gold which 
she embraced in her delight, Blainey a brooch 
which had solid convertible qualities; scarf- 
pins and silverware abounded. There was a 
set of sable furs from Stacey heavens! how 
often she had feared he had not under- 
stood! Massingale’s bracelet was of exquisite 
workmanship, Oriental, inclosing a talisman 
set in rubies, her favorite stone. “Overcome 
by remorse, she hastened to the telephone. 
She tried his club, but he was not in. She 
left her number, and hurriedly sent off a note 
by Josephus, promising to explain all, giv- 
ing him a rendezvous for nine precisely. 
Then she hurried back to her patient. 

He was awake, waiting her coming. 

‘1 hoped you wouldn’t wake up until | 
got back,” she said, throwing off her new 
furs and raising her little toque from her 
tomboy golden curls. The red snap of the 
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Cut yourself. 


Don’t take a chance! It may be 
dangerous."Paint it with New-Skin,® 


New-Skin 


kills germs—forms a water-proof 
coating that allows the wound to 
heal, fresh and clean. New-Skin 
should be in every home—you may 
need it any moment, for little hurts, 
0c, 25c, at druggists, or Home Size 
by mailfor 25cin stamps. Address 
Dept.H, Newskin Co., New York, 


Carry New-Skin with you 
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Send a 2¢ Stamp | 
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for a Sample Cake | 

UST look through this pure transparent soap, smell its | 
.| delicate perfume, and feel its rich, creamy lather on you: | 
fice. You will never again be satisfied with any toilet soap 
less pure and perfect. 





Insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three generations of refined 
women on both sides of the Atlantic have provenits merits. Sold 
in every country where beauty is admired, or health desired. At 
your dry goods dealer or druggist 

For sample trial cake, send 2c stamp, or for 10 cents in stamps we will send you a 
package containing a sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sam 

pie bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts and a sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. ; 


No. 4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap. <A new, convenient, de- 
ightful form of this refreshing soap—sanitary, economical, ¢fficient | 
A liuxurion ham po 


MUHLENS & KROPFF, Dept. D, 25 W. 45th Street, New York | 
U. &. BRANCH OF 
Ferd. Mathens, 4711, Glockengasse, Cologne o / R Germany 


chill snow was on her cheeks, in her eyes 
unmistakable eagerness to be back. 

He saw it, and smiled too, beckoning her 
with a little motion of his outstretched hand. 
Then his glance went anxiously to Clarice; 
but she, interested only in the furs, bore 
them out of the room. Dodo took her chair 
by his side, looking down happily. 

“Many presents?” he asked slowly. 

She nodded gaily. “Heaps!” 

He put his hand under the pillow and drew 
something out. ‘My present.” 

“Really?”’ she said, clasping her hands. 

He held up a ring, a diamond flanked by 
two rubies, in an old setting. 

“It’s been in the family —long time. 
My mother’s,” he said. 

But Dodo, drawing back, resisted. 

“Oh, no! I couldn't! It’s much too 
valuable. Please, please don’t ask it!” 

“Too valuable?” he said, with a touch of 
anger. “For you? Give me your hand — 
left, please!” 


S she started to protest further, he closed 
hiseyeswearily. Shestopped instantly, 
afraid of over-excitement. If he wanted any- 
thing that she could give him, it was his. 
“Here, Garry!” she said. “‘] — it’s be- 
cause | am overwhelmed!” 

He took her hand, discarding with a smile 
the finger she offered, choosing the one that 
was reserved for the pledge of lovers, and, 
before she knew it, slipped it on. She 
caught her breath, and a sharp pain seemed 
to go through her. She could not refuse; 
yet to accept seemed a treason. 

“It doesn’t bind you — means everything 
to me!” 

“Does it?” she said, suddenly pliant. 

She made a quick reservation. If this could 
mean anything to him, could help him in any 
way, had she a right to withhold it? When he 
had conquered, when he was strong again, she 
would tell him, and he would at least revere 
her memory. She felt a lump in her throat, a 
smile on her lips, and a wetness in her eyes. 

“Wish it on, then!” she said, laughing 
merrily. ‘Do you believe?” 

“| will believe!”’ he said gravely. 

Then he chuckled at this bit of boy-and- 
girl sentiment, and she laughed back. It 
was so good to be there — so soul-satisfying! 

A little before nine, with a promise 
to drop in later for a few minutes, she 
went back to keep her appointment with 
Massingale. But she was conscious of a 
little regret, an unwillingness to leave the 
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quiet moods into which she had come. Then, 
there would have to be explanations, some- 
thing invented,— for she could not tell him 
the truth,—- and the thought of complaints 
and replies, discussion and fencing, all the 
nervous play and struggle of the last weeks 
repeated, fretted her and left her impatient. 
But when she had waited in her room until 
nine, and another half hour had dragged on 
without his coming, she was a bit alarmed. 
She went slowly to the telephone, hesitating 
and deliberating. Then she stopped, shook 
her head, and returned. 

That night she found Lindaberry flushed 
with a sudden fever, that burned brightly 
on his worn cheeks and in the luminous, bril- 
liant eyes, which scarcely recognized her. 
Dr. Lampson was there. It was an attack of 
influenza, which might be serious in his 
present condition. 

She remained obstinately all night, shar- 
ing the watches with Clarice. The fever, 
which flared up fiercely at first, subsided 
somewhat with the coming of the day, leav- 
ing him quiet, but in a dangerously weak 
condition. 


CHAPTER XXV 


URING the following days, in which 
Lindaberry lay weak and shattered, 
slowly struggling back to strength 

and a new grip on things, some perverse 
spirit seemed to actuate Dodo in her 
attitude toward Massingale. She had re- 
mained without seeing him for forty-eight 
hours after Christmas, refusing to make 
the advance when he had stayed away. 
Feeiing a need of retaliation, she went to 
luncheon twice with Harrigan Blood in the 
short hours in which she absented herself 
from the sick-rocm. When, finally, the 
third day, Massingale capitulated and came 
to see her, she treated him with the great- 
est indifference, inventing incredible stories. 

“Why didn’t you comer” he asked her. 

“| have other friends and other engage- 
ments!’’ she said, shrugging her shoulders. 
“Besides, | have resolved to make it easier 
for you.” 

“For mer” 

“To be just a father confessor!’”’ she 
said maliciously. 

He had no answer that he could phrase, so 
he waited, staring at his boot, aware of the 
lights that were dancing in her roguish 
eves. 

“And dinner — Christmas dinner?’ 
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The Handy Inexpensive Cleaning 
Device for Every Day Use 


N COTTAGE or palace, no matter what other 

methods are employed for sweeping carpets or 
rugs, there still remains the every day necessity 
for a good, hand propelled carpet sweeper that 
promptly and efficiently gathers up all dirt and 
litter without noise, dust or effort 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco"” BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 

is clearly the accepted sweeping appliance practi- 
cable for daily use and furnishes the fullest measure 
of solid comfort and convenience. An extra 
sweeper for upstairs doubles its helpfulness. There 
is a pattern for every home. Prices range from 
$2.75 to $5.75 depending upon style and locality. 
Sold by the best stores every where. 








Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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For over three years French and German mot- 


miles out of their tires by “‘half-soling” them 
with steel studded Treads, In eight months 20- 
000 American motorists have taken advantage 
of this opportunity to save one half their 


tire expense. : 
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We ship on approval ye ese che 
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Treads double the life of your tires 
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ithout puncture. 
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ID good-bye to aching backs and blistered ‘ 
hands. Leta Caille Portable Boat Motor 


drive your row boat seven to nine miles /| 


an hour. Can be instantly clamped to any 
square or pointed stern boat by simply turn- 
ing two thumb screws. Is quickly adjusted 
toany angle or depth of stern. The 


(aille Portable Boat Motor 


is steered by a sodter—oet by the propeller This 

permits steering up to pier er power is shut off. 

Hadder is of our folding, stone- dodging type 

Patent applied for). The weediess propeller is 

fully protected by a substantial fin. Motor weighs 
about 3) lbs. Develops 2h p. Starts 
with half a tarn of the 


Supplied with high 
tension magneto at smal! ad- 
ditional cost. 

Send for Catalog. Reliable agents 
wanted ina open territory. 

We Also Build 
marine engines from 2 to 30h p. in 
| to 4 cylinder types for motor boats 
of all descriptions from 18 ft. up. 
Ask for special] Catalog if interested. 

Caille Perfection Motor Co. 

1408Caiile St., Detroit, Mich, 





























The “Desk with Brains” 


ARIOUS interchangeable filing compartments 

adapt it at all times to your wants. When your 
business is small, you need no other filing cabinets. 
When your business expands, the “Desk with 
Brains ™ continues to be its focus—no need of send- 
ing for information—your principal records are 
literally at your finger tips. 


Browne- Morse Cabinets 


include a complete line of filing equipment, favora- 
bly and widely known because of its high stand- 
ards of material and workmanship, its diversity 
and completeness, and its many ingenious features. 

As a progressive business man, you will find it 
interesting to learn about the “ Desk with Brains” 
and Browne-Morse Filing Cabinets. Please write 
for our descriptive literature. 


BROWNE-MORSE COMPANY 
504 McKINNEY AVE. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Branches in principal cities 




















“Engaged, too; my other friends don’t 
leave things to chance!” 

“Why do you treat me this way?” he 
asked, frowning. 

“What way? I’m sure I’m very nice to 
you! I’m not even angry because you’ve 
been sulking all this time!” 

She stoed before him, laughing, her head 
on one side, her hands on her hips. He 
made a movement as if to seize her, and she 
sprang away. 

“Don’t let’s quarrel; I’ve been quite 
miserable!”’ 

“Serves you right!”’ she said, unrelenting. 

At this moment his eve perceived the ring 
that Lindaberry had placed on her finger. 
She caught his glance, and flourished her 
hand tantalizingly before his eyes. 

“What's that mean?” 

“It means I’m engaged!"’— demurely. 

He looked at her with his intimidating, 
magisterial stare. 

“Oh, you don’t frighten me at all, your 
Honor!” she said, making a face. 

“| don’t believe a word you say! Will 
you dine with me?” 

“Previous engagement!” 

“With your fiancé, of course?” 

“Quite right!” 

“That’s serious?” he said, rising, and 
containing his wrath with difficulty. 

“Very serious!”’ 

““Good-by, then!” 

“Au revoir or good-by? 

“Good-by!”” he said dryly and with em- 
phasis. 

She accompanied him to the door, shook 
hands gravely, and suddenly, with a burst 
of laughter, called after him: 

“To-morrow — here — same_ hour! If 
you're not on time you won't find me!” 





ESPITE all the good humor he put 
to her caprices, the determination to 
plague him always returned to her in some 
animal revulsion on leaving Lindaberry. No 
sooner had she left this quieter self than she 
found herself seized by the need of violent re- 
action, to which Massingale did not always 
suffice. Consequently she gave more time 
and more opportunity to Sassoon than she 
ordinarily would have done in prudence. 
Mutually to provoke Judge Massingale and 
Harrigan Blood, she persuaded them to 
lunch en trots. 
This luncheon, the result of one of those 
unreflecting impulses which seem so casual 
at the time, was destined to have the gravest 
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“Distinon shed Appearance 


VEN a passing glance at the new Jackson models arouses 
admiration for their beauty, their grace of lines and their 
harmonious proportions. But above this distinction and of far 
more importance to you is the Jackson distinction for service. 
Eleven years ago—and that’s a long time in the history of motoring—the 
first Jackson car went on the road. It was a good car, sturdy and strong. That 
first Jackson car has been followed by thousands and they have all been sturdy 
and strong. Jackson cars—hundreds of them—six, seven and eight years old 
are on the roads today and still performing faithfully. This faithfulness is a 
Jackson distinction. 

Jackson cars for 1914 are distinguished in appearance, but into them is built 
all of that good old-fashioned honesty that has always been a Jackson quality— 
a factor that cannot be measured in terms of specifications. 

Your pride and your satisfaction in a 1914 Jackson will come from the 
mechanical perfection that has given Jackson cars, the whole world over, their 
good repute. It’s a mechanical perfection that is reflected in the sturdy strength 
of the Jackson chassis, with its deep steel frame rigidly braced, its husky hickory 
wheels mounted on axles that are built to stand up under the hardest kind of 
service, its quiet, powerful motor. 

Jackson cars are the very acme of dependability and Jackson cars are comfortable. 
Their full elliptic springs, both front and rear, add a measure of comfort that cannot come from 
any other form of spring suspension, their deep, soft curled hair cushions make for comfort, 
too. Jackson bodies are roomy, wide seats and lots of leg room. Jackson bodies are finished 
in our own paint shops, with a deep, lustrous finish that lasts. 

There is a Jackson model that will just exactly please you. See our Jackson dealer now, 
or write to us for Catalogue. 

Olympic ‘‘Forty’’ $1385 Majestic “Big Four’’ $1885 Sultanic “‘Six’’ $2150 
Four Cylinder, long stroke motor. Four Cylinder, long stroke motor. Six Cylinder, beng, stocks motor. 132- 


115-inch wheel base, Electric 14-inch wheel base. Electric inch wheel base. Electric cranking, light- 
ing and horn. 7 passenger, 138-inch 


cranking and lighting. cranking, lighting and horn wheel base, $2300 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE CO. 
1351 MAIN STREET =: :: JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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A Page for Every 
House-Owner 


LL PAINT is composed of one or more 
* pigments and a vehicle or liquid. White 
Lead is the most widely used white pigment 
because it is the only one that can be success- 
fully used by itself for exterior painting. It 
has a natural and lasting affinity for linseed oil. 
They unite to form a tough and leathery paint 
skin which anchors firmly in the pores of the 
wood and keeps out the destroying elements. 
This film stretches in hot weather and shrinks 
in cold without breaking. 


Carter is the strictly pure CARTE 


Strictly Pure 
perfectly made, due to an im- Whit Le 
proved modern process. Carter e a 


“The Lead with the Spread” 


white lead of our forefathers, 
only whiter, finer and more 


makes the whitest white paint 

for white houses and, with 

the addition of the proper tinting colors, 
most beautiful and durable colored paints. 

Among painters Carter is knownas ‘*The 

a Lead withthe Spread,”’ because it has unusual 

: -overing and spreading qualities. While there 

are white leads which cost less by the pound 

ahd paints which cost less by the gallon, none 

cost less per square yard of surface painted 

except some that would be dear at any price. 

Instead of cracking and scaling like paints 

that contain hard and inelastic pigments, pure 

Carter White Lead 

and linseed oil paint 

wears gradually 

and though soiled 


-~ 


and tells you 








With it are four color 
“The Paint Beauti 
Carter White Lead Company 


12002 So. Peoria St. 
Factories: 


by years of exposure, still fills the pores of 
the wood, resists moisture, prevents decay, and 
what is important, is ready forrepainting with- 
out burning or scraping or any other expensive 
preliminary treatment. 

**Pure Linseed oil is the life of paint.”” It 
absorbs oxygen from the air and becomes hard 
and elastic. It does not evaporate, but actually 
increases in weight as it dries. Other oils 
strike into the wood, entirely or partially 
evaporate, or never dry at all. 
There is nothing that is cheaper 
than pure linseed oil which can 
be used safely. 

While the application of paint 
appears a simple matter, the 
services of a competent painter 
are worth more than _ their 
mere labor value. He will show you ‘*The 
Paint Beautiful” portfolio of color schemes 
and help you to select suitable and durable 
colors. He will reproduce exactly, any colors 
you may select. He will adapt his paint to 
suit the conditions of the surface to be painted 
and if any special treatment is necessary, he 
will know what to doand will do it. 

To secure a permanently satisfactory job of 
painting, go to a competent and reliable 
painter and specify ‘‘Carter White Lead and 
pure linseed oil’’ when you ask for an esti- 
mate. The price may be a little lower if you 
simply specify **paint,”’ but it is pretty cer- 
tain to cost you more in the long run. 


Every house-owner should send for a free copy of “Pure Paint, a Text- 
Book on House-Painting.” It goes further into the whys and wherefores 
how to tes* paint in 


pot or on the building for purity. 
of meters houses attractively painted from 
10. 
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Chicago-Omaha 
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consequences. Harrigan Blood, suddenly en- 
lightened as to the true state of Dodo’s 
interests, perceived that the ruinous quarrel 
with Sassoon had been to no end, and, 
disillusionized and duped, became a bitter 
enemy of Massingale’s. This luncheon, in 
fact, cost Massingale a career. 

Massingale, claimed by the afternoon 
session, was forced to hand Dodo over to the 
escort of Harrigan Blood and see them de- 
part in the intimacy of a closed automobile. 

“Thanks! now | know who is my rival!” 
said Harrigan Blood immediately. 

“You think sor”’ 

“| know!” Then, in a sudden rage, he 
turned on her. ‘‘Do you know what you 
have cost me by making one mistake?”’ 

“Yes,” she said; ‘Mr. Sassoon told me!” 

“Look here! | want to understand things; 
| want the truth! | want straight answers!” 

She smiled to herself at this bull rushing 
toward a fancied light. 


RE you in love with Massingale? If so, 
I want to know!” 
“| haven’t made up my mind,” she said, 


looking at him out of the corner of her eye. 


“Are you playing a game with me or not?”’ 
“Wouldn’t that be rather natural?” 


“What’s that?” he said, amazed. 

“We are rather different, aren’t we?” 
she said quietly. “‘It’s very easy for you to 
make up your mind to put out your hand 
and take me, as you once expressed it. 
But it’s a little different, you see,— it takes 
a little longer,—to persuade me that | 
want to be taken. You are a very poor hand 
at courting, Mr. Harrigan Blood; you go 
out to win a woman as you would bowl 
down a lot of ten-pins. Don’t you see?” 

“Lord!” he cried, angry at the time-wast- 
ing she had made him endure. “Will 
there ever be a woman who'll have the 
courage to say, ‘I love you as you love me, 
and let’s dispense with all this backing 
and filling, this fencing, this coquetting and 
vexing of the spirit!’ And why? Afraid 
that if you give naturally you won't be 
prized. That’s the littleness about women: 
you can’t conceive anything on a big scale!” 

“But | don’t know at all that I love you!” 
she said quietly. His last words had 
brought to her mind an idea. Even as 
she began she was laughing inwardly at 
the effect she knew it would bring. ‘Win 
me — make me love you! You have big 
ideas; so have |!” 

He came closer, putting his arm back of 


her shoulder, taking her hand with impul- 
sive suddenness. 

“Give me a chance, Dodo! 
you, like this; but be honest with me!’ 

“T’ll be perfectly honest, Harrigan,’’ she 
said demurely, smiling to herself at the thrill 
that went through him at this first use of his 
name. “We have the same about 
marriage. | want to be a pioneer, to have 
the courage to lead the way! | shall never 
marry, but when | know that I love, | shall 
go to the man of my choice — openly! 

He placed her hand to his lips enthusias- 
tically 

“And I shall let the world know it!”’ 

“What?” 

“And I shall announce it to every one!” 

The hand that had gripped hers so passion- 
ately felt all at once limp and discouraged. 

“Are you serious?” 

“Absolutely! I have made up my mind 
to this for a long time!”’ 

“It isn’t so easy,” he said slowly. 

“All the better!”’ she replied enthusiasti- 
cally. “It'll show we have the courage 
of our convictions! That’s what you be- 
lieve in, too, isn’t it?” 

“H’m 

The conversation suddenly dropped. He 
began to stare out of the window, pulling 
at his short mustache, while Dodo, shrunk 
in the corner, was choking with laughter. 
When they arrived at Miss Pim’s, she could 
no longer contain herself. He looked up 
suddenly, detecting her laughter, furious. 

“What!” 

“Oh, Harrigan Blood!” she cried, between 
peals of laughter. ‘“‘What a chance you 
have missed — and you such a clever man!” 

‘You were making fun of me; you didn’t 
mean it!” he cried angrily. 

But Dodo, waving a feeble handkerchief, 
ran hilariously up the stoop. 


Let me see 


, 


ideas 


” 
yes. 


HE returned from these excursions into 

her dramatic self to her nest, so to speak, 
languid and eager for calm. How did it 
happen that she did not attempt to drama- 
tize herself with Lindaberry? Perhaps she 
did; but, if so, it was always as something 
bodyless and mystic, a sort of dipping into a 
religious exaltation, conceiving of herself as 
a ministering sister of the poor, sexless, and 
utterly unselfish. 

When he welcomed her coming with a 
quick hailing motion of his hand, his face 
radiant with smiles, or when he listened, 
nodding or grave, fastening his profound 
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is just pure cod liver oil— 
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none is needed. The purity 
of Moller’s Oil makes it 
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eyes on her as if afraid the slightest turn of 
her head would escape him, he gave her a 
feeling of long intimacy; yet, when she 
spoke to him, even when she drew closest, it 
was always without the feeling of passion. 

Her idea of love was something unrea- 
soning, violent, and stirring, a flame that 
consumed the will. At this moment she 


| could not conceive of this serenity that lay 


between her and Lindaberry as love. 

A curious thing — she sometimes had the 
feeling that she was married to him, that she 
was a wife, watching and devoted. It rather 
interested her to project herself thus. The 
feeling came to her at times strongly, when 
she rose to shift the pillows under his head, 
as Clarice had taught her, or, watching his 
averted eyes, hurried to moderate the glare 
that smote them from the windows. 

Sometimes she thought of it with a sort 
of regret, wishing that she were not con- 
stituted as she was, that marriage were a 
possibility, that another had not seized on 
her imagination and awakened in her such 
fever. Here, alas! everything was too per- 
missible; it lacked the element of danger, of 
the forbidden, which alone could make the 
perfect Eden. But she felt with him a vast 
security, and a curious oneness of sympa- 
thies. If she were only ten years older — 
if she were not Dodo 





NE day an interruption from the outer 
world arrived to cast a stain of the 
matter-of-fact across the fragile fabric of 
this dream life. Jt was thé first day that 
he had received permission to sit up in a 
chair, and the event had been duly cele- 
brated with much gaiety. Lindaberry, in 
manly vanity, had insisted on taking ten 
steps alone without the humiliation of 
feminine support, but on the return trip had 
been forced to capitulate weakly. Having 
installed him again in bed, while Clarice had 
hurried off for luncheon, Dodo was bending 
over him, supporting his back with one arm, 
piling up the pillows, when the door opened 
and Lindaberry’s brother entered, followed 
by Dr. Lampson. 
“Hello, there, old bruiser!” he began, in a 
rough welcome. “ You’re a brotherly person! 


| Why didn’t you send me a telegram?” 


All at once he stopped, perceiving that 
Dodo was not in nurse’s dress. At the 
same moment she was seized with a sudden 
embarrassment. Dr. Lampson, in the back- 
ground, equally at a loss, waited, rubbing 
his chin with quick, nervous movements. 
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Spring Millinery Number 


Gleaming like a great shop window set in the heart of Paris— 
a window filled with the choicest Spring creations of the most 
notable designers—is this newest number of Vogue. 


In it you will find the characteristic touch of each Parisian master milliner— 
the verve of Carlier, the fire and dash of Paul Poiret, the subtle witchery of 
Georgette and Alphonsine. And you will find the new coiffures that go with 
the new hats. 

But you will want this Millinery Number of Vogue not alone for the 
pleasure of looking through its pages. It is a straight business investment 
that will pay for itself a hundred times over. 


Soon, now, you will pay $20, $40, $60 for a Spring hat. For this 
$20, $40, $60 you receive a few dollars’ worth of straw, velvet, 
ribbons, trimmings—all the rest of your money will go for style 
and correctness. Unless your choice is correct, your money is 
worse than wasted. 


Why take chances again this year when by simply send- 
ing in the coupon with $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on 
a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can insure the cor- 
rectness of your whole Spring and Summer wardrobe? 

All you have to do is to write your name and address, 
tear off the coupon, enclose $2 and mail to Vogue. You 
will receive at once the Spring Millinery Number, and 
after it, issue after issue, the eleven great numbers that 
will follow. 
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Garry, engrossed in the joy of seeing his 
brother, did not perceive the situation. 

“By the Lord Harry, Jack, glad to see 
you! I’m not all in yet, am 1? Sat up 
walked A little movement of Dodo's, 
stiffening and withdrawing, caught his eye, 
and recalled him to the necessity of an ex- 
planation. He hesitated only a moment, a 
little unprepared, but that momentary delay 
hurt her with a sudden swift pain. 

“Jack, | want you to meet a good angel,” 
he said quickly. He stretched out his hand, 
taking hers, and turned proudly: “This is 
Miss Baxter Dodo. We are engaged 
if | pull through.” 

Jack Lindaberry’s face at once lost its 
peculiar, undecided stare. He bent over 
her hand with a trace of the old-fashioned 
courtesy that sat so naturally on Garry. 

But the slight trace of awkwardness 
which had attended the explanation, a fugi- 
tive, sensitive thought that Garry had said 
what he had to save the situation,— out of 
noblesse oblige,— had shocked Doré in her 
independent soul. She felt a sudden anger 
at the invalid, at the doctor who was a spec- 
tator, and at the brother who had made such 
an excuse a social necessity. 

“Mr. Lindaberry is quite wrong!” 
said hotly. ‘‘And his explanation is totally 
uncalled for, whatever his motives! We 
are not engaged! I have never promised 
to marry him, and | do not need any 
such excuse to account for my being here. 
Mr. Lindaberry and Dr. Lampson both 
know what my motives are, and I con- 
sider them quite honorable enough to need 
no apology. ~ Good day!” 

Deaf to the entreaties of Lindaberry or 
the expostulations of his brother, she walked 
out, in a fine temper. 

Lindaberry did not understand in the 
least the motive of her revolt. He rather 
ascribed it to a refusal on her part to com- 
mit herself. The next day, when she came, 
he stammered out: 


she 


“Dodo, look here. You don’t under- 
stand! I’m not taking things for granted — 
| meant what | said. You’re bound to 


nothing. What I - 
But she laid her hand across his lips, 
frowning. ‘‘We won't discuss it!” 


HE evening came when Garry, still with 
a touch of weakness in voice and in com- 
plexion, was ready to go off for a month in 
the open with Dr. Lampson —a hunting trip 
in the clarifying wilds of snow-ridden Can- 


ada on the track of moose: a month in which 
to fight the first battles against old habits, 
with the strength of a devoted friend at his 
side, far from old associations, nightmares of 
interminable electric lights and the battering, 
nerve-tiring hammer of New York. He had 
come doggedly out of the shadow, fortified 
by the inspiration a great love raised in him. 
Not that the fight was easy: on the contrary, 
alone he never would have conquered. He 
loved, and he felt resurrected. He had no fear 
of the test. The old manhood, sharp and 
decisive, returned. Sometimes, when, on a 
sleepless night, he had gone trudging, in 
great-coat and boots, for miles across frozen 
sleeping blocks, he would return to her home, 
gazing up at her window with adoration. 
For him she was the purest spirit that could 
exist, without evil — without even the power 
to perceive ugliness. 


E had never again referred to their re- 
lations since the unfortunate introduc- 
tion to his brother. He saw her every day, at 
every hour, but he guarded strictly the ret- 
inue of friendship, putting into this self- 
discipline a fierce pride. The result was that 
she little divined, under the soldier, how deep 
a love had been kindled. She believed in his 
gratitude only; but this, to her independent, 
romantic spirit, raised an impossible barrier. 
She went to the station with him, alone 
in the automobile, her hand in his all the way. 
He did not say a word. She spoke rapidly, 
and then by fits and starts, wondering at his 
silence. The -truth was, he dared not per- 
mit himself a word, for fear of the torrent 
which lay pent up in his soul. Perhaps, had 
the outburst come in one wild moment, it 
would have frightened her, given her a new 
insight, satisfied her and awakened in her 
other sides that craved for feeding — the 
sides below the serenity and the tenderness 
that were so ready. 


R. LAMPSON met them at the station, 

shooting a queer little glance at their 
quiet faces. The train was ready, the great 
iron cavern filled with the monster cries of 
steam animals, bells ringing, crowds frantic, 
bundles, trunks, children, babies, rushing by 
in pandemonium. There was nothing else to 
do but to say good-by. 

“Better be getting on — better be mov- 
ing!” remarked Dr. Lampson, in his nerv- 
ous, rough way. “‘Good-by, Miss Baxter. 
You’re a trump —the finest of the fine! 
I'll take care of Garry. He'll come back 
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At the directors’ meeting 

Men of keen brains, sound judgment, 

Wealth, and eminence — 

Here they are, smoking their old favorite: LUCKY 
STRIKE. 

The best people everywhere— 

Get the idea? 

Then try the tobacco— 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


is right in its prime now—a little over forty years old. It was 
the first Burley tobacco, the perfect product of that famous dis- 
trict. If ever there was a country meant to produce perfect 
tobacco it is this district, with its wonderfully rich soil, plenteous 
golden sunshine and crystal-pure streams. 


And LUCKY STRIKE is made from only the best selected 
leaves of the choicest plants in each season's crop, aged and mel- 
lowed until its wonderful natural flavor comes to its full fruitiness. 


Roll your own cigarettes from LUCKY STRIKE. It is now 
packed in a handy five cent tin. Gives you the tobacco fresh. 
And the new Roll Cut packs just right in the paper. 


Also in 10c Tins and 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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“He’s in That 
Chair Because 


“He never stopped growing. 


“I’m going to follow the president's lead.. 


“I’m going to prepare myself to swing big 
deals, too. 

“I'm going to make myself a power in this 
business. 

“T'm going to get hold of the knowledge and 
the training that other men are using to make 
themselves successful. 


“I'm going to enroll, today, for the Modern 
Business Course and Service that the president 


is always talking about.” 


Here are a few of the presidents who are using 
and recommending the Modern Business Course 
and Service: H. C. Osborn, President, Ameri- 
can Multigraph Sales Company; S. G. Mc- 
Meen, President, Columbus Railway & Light 
Company; George D. Locke, President, Kan- 
sas City and Memphis Railway Company ; C. 
R. Hardy, President, Rock Falls Manufactur- 
ing Company; Alfred I. duPont, President, 












Right now, he’s 
getting ready to swing bigger deals than ever before. 





DuPont Powder Company; W.S. MacGlashan, 
President, The Beaver Board Companies; 
Melville M. Mix, President, Dodge Manufac- 
turing Company; C. Edwin Michael, President, 
Virginia Bridge and Iron Company. 


The Modern Business Course and Service is a short 
cut to the broad knowledge that makes a large pee of the 
difference between the president and his su’ 


It covers advertising, selling, financing, accounting, 
credits, banking, nce and commercial law. 


It is big enough for the business leaders of America. 


It is not too big for those who expect to be numbered 
among the leaders of tomorrow. 


It is thorough, practical and interesting. 


Your position and income two years from now de- 
pend on what you do now. You eS ions 
that will help you by —e now for * Ability to 
Handle Men™ and full information about the Modem 
Business Course and Service. 


Simply request it on your business letterhead, or use 
attached coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


17 Astor Place, New York City 
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like a drum-major! Good-by, good-by — 
God bless you! Come on now, Garry.” 

He turned obligingly away, shouting 
orders at a couple of negro porters staggering 
under valises and gun-cases. She looked up 
at Garry, a lump in her throat, thrilled 
through her misty eves at the victory she had 
wrought in the erect and confident figure. 
Would he take her in his arms and kiss her, 
there, before all the people? She did not 
care . . . it would only be natural after all 


she had won for him. She did not care | 


... perhaps she longed for this embrace 
without knowing quite why. 

“Dodo . . .” he began, and then suddenly 
caught himself, and his great chest rose 
quickly. He stopped, took her hand, pressed 
it as though to crush it, did not even seek her 
eyes, turned and went quickly away. 

“How he reveres me!”’ she thought, tears 
rushing to her eyes. She clung to the iron 
railing, her handkerchief to her face, a sob 
in her throat, following the strong figure, that 
the crowd slowly obliterated. Once she 
thought he turned, and she waved her white 
signal feebly—not quite certain. It seemed 
eternity, waiting for the train to start. 


T the last, she had a mad desire to run 
after him, to call him back, to hold him 

and to be held, to look in his eyes, to give up 
all the daring and the curiosity of life—to be 
just a weak woman and to hear him say 
those words which she had steadfastly for- 
bidden. She was horribly afraid to let him 
go. She felt as if she needed him more than 
he had needed her. It had all been soserene. 
[he goodness in the world seemed to vanish 
with him. What was left was so black, so 
impenetrable. If she only were different — 

ke other women! 

The great black shape stirred at last, 
lrew away, and curved into nothingness. 
it seemed to her suddenly as if a door had 
losed on her life, even as the iron gate had 

immed brutally against her tears. She 
irifted out in a daze, buffeted by energetic, 
purposeful crowds, and returned feebly to 
where, in her room, she knew Massingale 
as waiting. For, with all her fancied 
laring, she had a horror of being left alone. 
ihe monstrous twilight world of New York 
roared in her ears, and suddenly she felt 

at to combat this merciless crush of con- 
nding thousands she had no strength but 

» strength of the men she attached to her 

rvice, 

7 [TO BE CONTINUED] 








The Key 
to 
Dress- 


Distinction 


SMART STYLES 


THE MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 


Offers You Six Months 
of Perfect Gowning 


April . . . . . . The Millinery Modes 


Milady’s hats — her veils — her coiffure. 
All the millinery triumphs of Spring, con- 
tained in one issue of SMART STYLES. 


For the June Bride—her gown, her gifts, 
her traveling equipment, her trousseau. 


Luxuries and necessities for the toilet table. 


June . Summer Fashions and Traveling 
The Summer's style complete, for form 
and comfort both. Vacation hints, where 
and how to go, travel clothes and luggage. 


July ......... Life in the Open 


Sports and sport ng garb. How to be cor- 
rect and at ease for tennis, swimming, 
motoring, riding, golf and all outdoors. 


August . . . The Younger Generation 


With school days drawing near, juve- 
nile desires and needs are uppermost. 
Clothes for school, younger society, and 
Autumn sports. 
September . . . . . The Fall Millinery 
The hats for Autumn — page after page 
from Paris and New York. Style fore- 
casts from Europe's watering places and 
race meets. 


FOR A DOLLAR BILL 











Ne 


$1.50 worth of Smart Styles for $1.00 


SMART STYLES, 41 Weste25th Street, New York 


For this coupon and $1.00 (enclosed) send me Smart 
Styles six months beginning with the April (Millinery Modes) 
Number. 


Name . 


Address sees 
(Foreign and Canadian $1.50) 
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Making the Start 


HE first purchase of a security 
often has a far-reaching ef- 
fect on the investor. If it is 

speculative and results in a loss, 
distrust and discouragement natu- 
rally follow; if a good profit is 
taken, the desire to "repeat" may 
lead to material losses in the end. 


The safe way to start is to select 
a sound, non-fluctuating security of 
a well established, profitable busi- 
ness with a good record behind 
it. Such a security may offer no 
opportunity for speculative profit, 
but on the other hand it protects 
the owner against loss of princi- 
pal, and goes steadily on, paying 
its interest regularly, and at matur- 
ity returns ALL of the principal. 


A-R-E Six’s, the 6% Gold Bonds 
of the American Real Estate Com- 
pany, provide a desirable invest- 
ment. They are based on the 
ownership of New York real es- 
tate, pay interest semi-annually by 
coupons, and return principal in 
ten years. A-R-E Six’s have paid 
6% interest and matured at par 
for 26 years. They have started 
many money savers on the road 
to thrift and competence. They 
are ready for your service. 








Issued in denominations of $100, 
$200, $500, $1000, or purchas- 
able by installment payments of 
$25 or more. Make your start 
now. 

Descriptive booklet, map of 

New York City showing loca- 

tion of our holdings, and cer- 

tified annual statement will be 

sent on request. 


American eal (state (ompany 
Founded in 1888 
Capital and Surplus $3.247,789.13 
527 Fifth Ave. Room 502 New York 
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YOUR MONEY 
AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT EARN 


By 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Providing for Old Age 

ROM a personal, human point of view, 

Pe is the most important subject in 

the whole range of finance. Even 


the most vigorous of men and women, 
flushed with success and the good things 


| of life, often stop for a moment to wonder 


whether they will have enough to live on in 
old age. Who, except the wealthy, have 
not had that cold, creepy feeling down the 
spine when glimpsing the years to come, 
forlorn, in the way, a nuisance to those who 
perforce must support them? 

It is all very well to say: “Be thrifty, 


| young man; save the pennies, and these will 


mount 


into hundreds and thousands of 
dollars; then you may purchase bonds and 
first mortgages, and perhaps with growing 
wisdom a few stocks and a choice piece of 
real estate, and when your active days are 
over there will be ample comfort for your 
declining years. Be economical now, and old 
age will look after itself.” 

All of which is impressive and absolutely 
true. But the ugly fact is that most persons, 


| especially at the present time, do not econ- 
| omize and do not save. 


| 


Possibly, when the present generation of 
young men and women have grown old, 
there will be old-age pensions for all. But 
the acceptance of 73 cents a week from the 
Government does not appeal to all indepen- 
dent thinking people, any more than does 
the possibility of working for a corpora- 
tion which provides old-age pensions for 
its employees. A generation hence w 
may live under a complete communist 
régime; but that contingency does not alter 
the natural desire of right-thinking persons 
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= g ‘COME-PACKT 
“Why Pay $89.50? 
You Can Buy These Pieces Direct 


From Our Factory—In Sections—For 
LESS Lie HALF Retail Store Price 


New Idea That [ il 
Reduces Price and 
Guarantees Quality 


We build Come-Packt furniture in sec- 

tions—ship direct from our factory to 

you in compact crates, at knock-down freight rateo— 

you set it up in your own home and finish it in a few 
spare moments—you save over half what you would pay 
at a retail store. Furthermore, your protection in quality 
is absolute—you see each section separately before it is 
assembled. Nothing can be covered up—no flaws 

ould escape notice—you get full 100% quality. x 

Three such pieces at any retail store would cost you 

$89.50—our price, only 


Each Piece Is of World’s Fi at 
Genuine Quartered White Oak 


Not red oak, or any other cheap grade of oak, or imitation. 

Any cabinet maker will confirm the fact that there is but one oak 

of quality—Genuine Quartered WHITE oak. Years of hard 

usage will enhance the beauty of Come-Packt furniture—it is solid worth and 
character throughout. Built in modern designs with the care and skill of the 
old master cabinet makers—posscssing an individuality and charm befitting the 
home of quality. We shipto you at actual factory price of lumber and mill work. 
All you need is a screw driver and a few moments of spare time. Eight different 
shades of finish from which to select. Every piece sold on a full year’s guarantee. 
If you are not satisfied, your money will be immediaiely returned, including freight. 


Shows over 400 other beautiful exam- 
New 1914 Catalog FRE ples of Come-Packt craftsmanship in 
living, dining, bedroom and den furniture—in sections—at a saving in some 


instances of even 60%. Color plates showing exquisite finish and upholstering. 
Sent free—postpaid. Write forit today. A postal will bring it. 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE Co. 
405 Dorr Street Toledo, Ohio 


MULLINS STEEL BOATS 
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* pleasure, speed-comfort-safety and economy there is none that can equal a Mullins Boat. The first cost is the iast cost-outside of the 
ht expense for painti ow cost nothing to a4 y commission one maintain-They never require calking or repairs-never waterJog or 
p-Never dry out-Absolutely t puecture-built of heavily ouvenins tough steel plates like Government Torpedo 
ts with air-tight compartments like Life Boats Designed by Naval — and with Sterling 4 Cycle or Pierce-Budd and 
o 2 Cyele Motors- Sim in construction, powerful in performance thoroa reliable ek e man control-Can be + — perfectly by 
eginner-Never balk-Never stall-Exhaust silently under water. Learn ae ts are built by writing for Free Beok beautifully 


trated in color. 
ue Cedar Canoes Can't Sink X 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO. TD aa Yale and Harvard models ey 
Builders 


The World's Largest Boat 
Cost Less - Last Longer than Wood Boats 


McClure’s Advertisers tell the truth 
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to supply, as far as may be, for their own 
wants. 


Back to Assyria 


Y far the oldest method of providing for 

old age dates back to several centuries 
before the Roman era, although the first 
annuity figures of which there are records 
were worked out by what might, in a flight 
of fancy, be called the actuaries of the days 
of Caesar. Life insurance is a mere offshoot 
of the annuity, which, despite its ancient 
lineage, has been so altered in recent years 
as to make of it a timely topic. 

An annuity (from the Latin annus, year) 
is a sum of money payable at stated inter- 
vals (usually once a year) to a specified person 
or persons, for a term of years, for life, or 
in perpetuity. This definition covers almost 
any investment at interest,! but in practice, 
of course, such is not the meaning of the 
word. In early times it was common for 
owners of large estates to leave fixed in- 
comes to a host of connections and depen- 
dents. It might be said that property all 
over Europe was, and is, to a degree, en- 
cumbered by countless annuities. 

In early times the investment idea pre- 
vailed in regard to annuities, for there were 
few other safe investments. But in the last 
hundred and fifty years the idea of security 
has become uppermost, and annuities have 
been taken up and combined with the busi- 
ness of life insurance. 

Annuities are much more common in 
Europe than here, because in older countries 
there are more women, and men of quiet 
tastes unsuited to business struggles, who 
desire to sink, as it were, an inherited prop- 
erty to produce a sure but moderate income 
free from care. But the use of annuities 
is growing more common here, and their 
forms are being modified to suit modern 


needs, 


Annuities and Insurance 


HERE are nearly as many varieties of 
annuities as there are contingencies 
in human life. But first it is necessary 
to understand the relation that an annuity 
bears to life insurance. Life insurance, of 
course, is a protection in case of death. An 


1 Corporation shares or bonds which are never to be re- 
deemed, butewhich bear a specified rate of interest in —— 
ity, come within this designation, the interest payments ing 
the annuity i 


Such are British Consols. 


annuity, on the other hand, is a protection 
in case of life. Thus, the younger and 
stronger one is, the less he pays for insurance; 
and the older one is, the less he pays for an 
annuity. 

In return for giving an insurance company 
a fixed sum (in a few varieties annual 
payments are made) the company agrees 
to pay to you for your entire life a yearly 
income. Thus the older you are the more 
the company can afford to pay. Weak and 
sickly persons will naturally not buy an 
annuity, for the longer one lives the more 
value an annuity is to him. One result of 
this fact is that insurance companies require 
no physical examinations of applicants for 
annuities. The sooner the annuitant dies, 
the greater the company’s gain. 

It is an interesting fact that annuitants 
as a class live longer than other persons, 
partly because only those who believe them- 
selves to be healthy buy annuities, and 
partly because they are generally purchased 
by persons leading quiet and retired lives. 
It has been stated that the expectation of 
life for women at the age of fifty generally 
is 20.8 years, whereas for female annuitants 
it is 24.2. Annuity rates for women are 
always slightly higher than for men, because 
they live longer. 

Formerly the commoner practice was to 
pay an income to an annuitant as long as he 
lived, and if he died soon the company kept 
what was left, turning nothing over to the 
heirs. There followed from this that an- 
nuities were suitable only for persons who 
had no one dependent upon them. Granted 
that a life annuity furnished a larger return 
upon the money while the person lived 
(about $85 on $1000 at the age of sixty), 
the annuitant received only a small part 
of his investment back if he died in a few 
years. 

Now, however, the companies write what 
might be called cash-refund annuities. If 
a person dies before receiving back the entire 
sum invested, the company will pay to his 
or her heirs either a lump sum equal to the 
difference due, or will continue to pay an 
income to the heirs until the original sum is 
exhausted.? Thus there is no longer any 
danger of an annuitant losing the capital 
invested, whereas if the person lives to a rip 


2 Where an annuity is paid for a specified number of years 
no more and no less, it is an annuity certain. This is really a 
banking rather than an insurance proposition, because it doe- 
not involve the question of life contingency, but only compound 
interest. Strictly speaking, this is not an annuity at all, as the 
annuity is commonly understood. 
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Did the U. S. Government 


Make a Mistake? 


When the U. S. Government specified Williamson Underfeed furnaces 
for Dam Keepers’ houses along the Ohio River, did it err? The Gov- 
ernment put the Underfeed through the hardest possible tests and proved 
that such statements as, ‘‘Coal bill $16.22 for 7 rooms;’’ ‘‘$5.40 to heat 4 
rooms;’’ ‘‘Reduced coal bills from $109 to $53;’’ ‘‘Underfeed reduces coal 
bill 60%;’’ “‘A great fuel saver;’’ ‘‘Have cut coal bill $70 each winter for 
9 years;”’ ‘‘Saved $122 a season;’’ “‘I have divided my coal bill by five;”’ 
‘Even temperature with no smoke or dirt;”’ were absolutely true What's 
best for Uncle Sam is best for you. 


25,000 Underfeed Users 




















For over twelve years Underfeed fur- 
naces and boilers have been cutting coal 
bills % to %, thereby saving millions of 
dollars for coal buyers. Why not save your 
share? The economy and efficiency of 
Underfeed heating has startled the world. 


Cheap slack soft coal or pea and buck- 
wheat hard coal yield in the Underfeed 
more heat, cleaner heat and evener heat than 
the most expensive coal burned in other 
heaters. And 25,000 Underfeed users 
have proved it! 


WILLIAMSON 


CINDERFEED 


Furnaces and Boilers 
Cut Coal Bills %to *%, 


With the Underfeed coal is fed from below. All the fire is on top. Smoke and gases are burned up, making 
more heat with zo smoke, soot, clinkers, smell and dirt and but few ashes. No other furnace or boiler does 
this. The Underfeed principle is the greatest improvement ever made on amy heating system. Soon pays for 
itself in any home, store, church, hall and other buildings. Adds to renting and selling value of any building. 





Adapted to warm air, steam and hot water. 


90% Saving 





in Coal Bills Guaranteed 





With every Underfeed furnace or boiler, when properly installed and operated, we guarantee a saving of 


at least 50% in your coal bills. 
The burden of proof is onthe Underfeed. It has made 
good for thousands—it will make good for you. Let 
us send you the namesand addresses of over 2,000 
Underfeed users—some right in your neighborhood— 
who know that an Underfeed inthe basement means 


Clean, Even, Economical Heat 


in the home. If you are going to build; if your furnace 
or boiler is unsatisfactory; if you use stoves or grates; 
if you want to reduce your high heating costs, then 
sendin the coupon. We'll send you a big budget of 
money-saving heating facts that will surprise you. 





‘Stop making rich coal barons richer by sending 
the coupon today —NOW. 


Peck WILLIAMSON CO. 


52 Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


This guarantee is backed by a $750,000 corporation. 





You take no chances, 


Mail This Coupon and Learn How 

to Cut YOUR Coal Bills '2 to 73! 

The Peck-WILLIAMSON COMPANY (5) 
52 Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I would like to know Aow to cut my coal bills 
from % to % with an Underfeed. 


Warm Air___ Steam or Hot Water 
(Mark an X after System interested in) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 





My Dealer’s Name is 





The Marketplace oi the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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0 SA with scent of violet and tang of fresh young leaves in 
i; the air is always enhanced by an after-break fast ciga- 
Py rette. And the cigarette is hand-made. For your true Parisian is a lover-of-living; 
® his cigarette is a part of his joie-de-vivre. And for that cigarette to be perfect 
#} he puts his favorite tobacco into his favorite paper. 

{) 

. 

0 

* 

0 

() 

C) (Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY ) 

} 

° FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 

) 

(2 are being used the world over by fashionable men. In any Cc 
3 company — ladies not excepted— it has become > 
( the mode to make up your own cigarettes, 

< using Riz La Croix papers. 

e| These papers are supreme 

‘e because they are the 

me 6perfect product of de- 

(} cade after decade of 

4} experimentation by the 

m6 manufacturers of the La 

()¥ Croix family. Craftsman- 

ship cannot form a lighter, 

ms stronger, purer, more satis- 

(} factory paper than Riz La E 
° Croix. teresting illustrated 
O In cigarette papers Riz La “booklet about RIZ LA CROIX 
by Om is prem _—— all the nook eet Best way 10 3 
| Breese padress SMERIEAN ROEACED CO, 811 FI Ave 
©_-@_0_0_0_0_0_0.0_0_0_0_@_ 0_0_8_0@_@_@_0@_@ @_@_@_@- 6-0-0 


Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 
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old age he or she will, as formerly, be in 
receipt of far more than the original invest- 
ment. 


A Husband of Sixty and a Wife of Fifty 


UST what can be done with annuities 

is best shown by a letter received from 
a reader in California. This gentleman is 
sixty years old and his wife is fifty, and he 
wants to provide for her old age in case she 
survives him. Now, the basis on which 
annuity rates are figured is much the same 
as that upon which life insurance is cal- 
culated, that is, a mortality table, although 
one showing a lower rate than is used in in- 
surance, and the compound interest principle, 
3 or 34% per cent being the rate of interest 
allowed. The California reader says this is 
too low a rate of interest, because he has 
investments which yield 8 per cent, and he 
believes the company merely takes one’s 
money in trust, to pay back in annual in- 
stalments, and “them betting on a sure 
thing.” 

To answer these objections in full would 
require a discussion of the entire theory of 
life insurance; but suffice it to say that the 
chief factor in both insurance and annuities 
is safety, not a profitable investment. Of 
course, the insurance company is nof betting 
on a sure thing. The man of fifty-five who 
pays $1000 for a life income of $73, or the 
man of sixty who pays $1000 for a life in- 
come of $85, may live to be eighty-five or 
ninety years old, in which case the life in- 
surance company loses most decidedly. 
Figure it up for yourself. The company only 
bets on a sure thing in the average, not on 
the individual. 

But, granting that a man of sixty feels 
that $85 a year is too little for the rest of 
his life in return for a lump payment of 
$1000, what else can he do? He could have 
bought what is known as a deferred annuity, 
if he had thought of this subject twenty 
years ago. That is, a man of forty, in re- 
turn for a lump sum of $5,991.60, can buy 
in annuity beginning at the age of sixty 
to pay him $100 a month from then on as 
long as he lives. But if he dies between 
lorty and sixty no return will be made. 

However, the California reader did not 
think of doing this when he was forty. 
What else can he do now? If he has no 
hildren or relatives to whom he desires to 

ave something, and merely wishes to pro- 
ct his wife in case she survives him, he 
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Thousands of 
Investors 


Make the Same 
Old Error 


—they sacrifice income without any 
gain whatever of real safety. 


It is needless to say that the 
og rs of - investment errors is 
to torget sa fety in pursuit of an al- 
ab high income yield. But 
this i oy 1s less common than it 
was. Investors are wiser and more 
prudent nowadays. 


Yet it is a fact that for the 
great majority, the best investment 
isthe safe investment with the 
largest 1 income. It is poor business 
policy to purchase investment qual- 
ities one may not need, at the ex- 
pense of the interest yield, which 
one does need vitally. 


On request, we will gladly ex- 
plain why the 69% serial First 
Mortgage bonds we own and offer, 
return a larger interest yield than 
most other securities of an equal 
degree of soundness. The fact that 
no investor has ever suffered loss 
of either principal or interest on 
any security purchased of us, shows 
well how safe they are. These 
bonds are in convenient denomina- 


tions —$100, $500, $1,000, $5,000. 


Those genuinely interest- 
ed should call] or write for 
the Investors Magazine, 
our monthly publication, 


and Circular No. 501-D. 
S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE »” BOND BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


STRAUS BLDG ONE WALL ST, 
HICAGO NEW YORK 


NUNLTT AULT 
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¥ O advertisement is accepted for the 

N financial section of MCCLURE’S un- 
til after careful investigation by trained 
experts of the personal integrity of the ad- 
vertiser and of the soundness of the propo- 
sition. While we can not guarantee the 
result in any particular case, the accept- 
ance of the advertisement by us is evidence 
of the strongest character that the advertiser 
ts worthy of public confidence. 














INVESTING 


is simplified when you have this free Booklet 
It deals with that most reliable free-from- 
worry form of investment: 


%F M 
6° Farm Mortgages 
“We're Right on the Ground” and know con- 
ditions thoroughly. For thirty years we've 
loaned on improved farm lands without the 
loss of a dollar to our customers. Ask for 


0 Booklet “T”’ and current list. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. Grand Forks, N. D. 
Capital and Surplus ever $350,000.00. 














4 White Bronze is more dur- 
able than granite or marble, 
Time cannot disfigure it, 
make it crack, crumble or 
become moss-grown, Also 
superior in beauty of design and ar- 
tistic ornamentation: color, a beauti- 
ful gray. Costs less than granite. 
We deliver anywhere. Write for 
handsomely illustrated Booklet—state 
about how much you wish to pay 
and we will submit special designs. 
Reliable Representatives wanted. 
The M tal B Co. 
354-C Howard Avenue, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Practise Deep Breathing 


Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
All weaknesses and ailments attributed 
to lack of exercise are usually due to 
shallow and incorrect breathing. The 
main value of physical exercise lies in 
the activity it gives the gs. arn 
to Breathe. Oxygenate your Blood 
and breathe out the Poison that now 
clogs your System. 

Read my 64-page book, “* Deep Breathing.” 
Correct breathing clearly described by dia- 
grams. Contains special breathing exercises 
and a mass of other valuable information. This 
treatise is the result «f over twenty years of ex- 
perience as a “Respiratory Specialist... Over 
400,000 have a'ready been sold Endorsed by 
Medical Societies and Professors of Anatomy 
and Physiology Accepted by the National 
Medical Library at Washington, D. C 

seat on receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R.S. 
2047 Tower Bidg., 110 W. 40th St., New York 



















can buy a survivorship annuity, a form 
largely written in England, but less well 
known here, although some companies write 
it. In this case he begins at the age of 
sixty to pay the company $827.52 a year. 
This sum he pays as long as he lives. Should 
his wife die before him there would be no 
return to any one, but if she survives him 
she will receive from the time of his death 
$100 a month as long as she lives. In this 
form of annuity the insured, or “nominator,” 
must pass a physical examination, although 
his wife, the “‘nominee,”’ does not. 

Another practical form of survivorship 
annuity is that which costs little and enables 
a young man to protect his mother or other 
relatives. For example, a man of twenty- 
five years of age for $13.21 a year can provide 
an income of $100 a year for his mother of 
fifty-five, beginning at his death and lasting 
as long as she shall live. Should the young 
man survive his mother he receives no re- 
turn for his investment, but there are many 
cases where, if a young man knew he could 
absolutely protect his mother for such a 
small sum of money, he would be glad to 
make the investment. 

Another method, and perhaps one of the 
best, would be fer the man to take out a 
straight, or ordinary, life insurance policy, 
with his wife as beneficiary, the payments 
to be made to her, not in a lump sum when 
he dies, but in annual instalments for a fixed 
number of years certain, say from ten to 
twenty, and then to be continued during 
the remaining lifetime of the beneficiary 
This is a form of insurance being more and 
more employed, and absolutely conforms to 
this requirement which the California reader 
insists upon in his letter: 


I have money that is paying me 8 per cent, and 
wellsecured. But 1 want to secure by some means 
an absolute certainty of my wife having a comfort- 
able living after | am gone in her old age, some- 
thing that can’t be taken away from her by kind 
friends and relatives. 


Either the cash-refund annuity (or straight 
life annuity where there are no heirs), or the 
ordinary insurance policy payable to the 
beneficiary in instalments instead of in a 
lump sum, is the surest provider against 
poverty in old age. The annuity should 
be taken out when one is old but vigorous, 
and insurance when one is young or middle- 
aged. Few indeed are the men or women 
who do not need one or the other form of 
old-age protection. 
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.. oa gnke dust- 
_ proof —even 
air-proof. 


It’s clean, pure, 
healthful if it’s 
WRIGLEY’S 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


for 85 cents—at most dealers. 


Each box contains twenty 5S cent 
packages. They stay fresh until used. 


e for th 
Chew it after every meal pea 


The Marketplace of the World for Guarantee 
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% Sampler 


What we have learned in seventy 
ears’ leadership in catering to the 
boast candy taste in America is 
summed up in Whitman's Sampler. 
Ten minutes with a Sampler Pack- 
age will make you familiar with our 
best in many kinds of sweets. Can 
be bought in the thousands of stores 
that are sales agents for Whitman's 
—convenient to almost everybody 
in the land. 
dolar for « Sania’ Seventeen cuncun ct, 


$1.00. Large package, $2.00. (More 
in the extreme west and Canada.) 


Write for ‘‘List of Good Things’’ 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Makers of fifitme Instantaneous Chocolate and Marshmallow Whip 























Never Sold in Stores 


30 Days’ Trial-Factory PriceCashorCredit 

Direct from factory to you—saving you store 
profits. We pay freight and guarantee your 
money back and removal of refrigerator at 
no expense to you if you are not absolutely 
satisfied. Easy terms if more convenient for 
you. Send for book NOW—A letter or postal. 








| Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning 


Your Family? 


Your doctor will tell you that a refrig- 


erator which cannot be kept sweet, clean 
and wholesome, as you can easily keep the Monroe 
is always dangerous to the health of your family. 









ae . o~ 


is the Refrigerator You Hear So Much 

About—the Refrigerator with Genuine 

Solid Porcelain Food Compartments- 
Every Corner Rounded 


which can be kept free of breeding places for the disease ger: 
that poison food which in turn poisons people. Not cheap ‘‘bat 
tub” porcelain-enamel, but one solid piece of snow-white 
breakable porcelain ware—nothing to crack, craze, chip, bre 
or absorb moisture—but genuine porcelain, over an inch thick 
as easily cleaned as a china bowl—not a single crack, crevi« 
joint, screw-head or any other lodging place for dirt and t 
germs of disease and decay. Send for 


FREE BOOK fxzertors 
frigerators 
which explains all this and tells you how to select your hor 
refrigerator—how to tell the good from the bad—how to ha 
better and more nourishing food—how to keep food long: 


without spoiling and how to cut down ice bills—how to gua: 
against sickness and doctor bills. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 10-C, Lockland, 0 _ 

















For your own interests—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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FINANCIAL 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Questions about financial, insurance, and in- 
vestment subjects from readers of MCCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE will be answered as promptly as 
possible by letter, and a few typical questions 
and answers will be published each month, 
without name or exact address. But, as an 
evidence of good faith, inquiries must be ac- 
companied by name and address. All com- 
munications will be treated confidentially, and 
readers are expected to regard answers in the 
same way. It is absolutely essential to write 
proper names legibly. Owing to the extensive- 
ness of the corres pondenc e, answers will neces- 
sarily be brief. Nochargeis made for the service. 

4ddress all communications to 

Apert W. Atwoon, Financial Fditor. 


Tropical Fruit Farms 
Question: | would like to know something 
bout investing money in a company that oper- 
ates fruit farms in the Isle of Pines. It is a long 
way off for an investment, but, from what re- 
ports | have heard, it is sure an ideal place for 
raising tropical fruits F. D. B., Lilinois 


{nswer: The Isle of Pines may be an 

eal place to raise tropical fruit, but that 
fact does not make shares of 
companies operating there a good invest- 
ment for persons in Illinois. Your letter 
carries its own answer, for in it you say in 
regard to this Isle of Pines proposition: “It 
is a long way off for an investment.”’ 

You probably know as well as we do that 
shares in a tropical fruit concern thousands 
of miles away are too risky to be called an 
nvestment. Farming in any of its branches 
s largely a matter of personal common 
knowledge, and experience - that 

success in it is. It is something that 
one should be in direct personal touch with. 
business lends itself less well to being 
carried on by proxy, especially at a distance 
fa thousand miles. If it is possible for you 
to go to the Isle of Pines yourself and make 
first-hand study of labor and transporta- 
on and many other local conditions, and 
you know something about fruit-raising 

» begin with, then you might invest in the 

<k. With many opportunities for safe 

d profitable investment near at hand, it 

ms unfortunate that intelligent persons 

uld be tempted to place their savings in 
r-away tropical enterprises. Even under 
most favorable circumstances, few such 


necessarily 


sense, 





Summer Where You Will 


pL AN now to spend the Summer amid your favorite 
surroundings. Whether five miles or five hundred 
miles distant; on Lake, River or Creek, Mountain or 


Plain, the 
NIE-G/OUDIE 


TAKE-DOWN HOUSE 


solves your problem. You can put these Take- Down Houses 
up with only a screw driver and hammer. Various sizes and 
Styles; one to five rooms. Weather, water, vermin and damp- 
proof Hardwood floors, rust-proof screens They have 
doors, windows, awnings and chimneys. Cost less than a 
Season's Cottage rental. Write for illustrated catalog now 


CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG. CO. 
112-A Street Kansas City, Mo. 




















ITS SHADE 0 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequaled. 
ood ortia rollers. *‘Improved"’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
Soothe on genuine: 








for Women 


No more time and 
strength lost in use- 
less work and steps. 


Allsteel. Rubber tires, 
Write for Free book Light, handsome, san- 
on ‘‘Silent Service."’ . itary. Easily folded, 


BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO., Box 50 BLOOMFIELD, IND. 


oo 


At last! A big saving 
in time and health— 
at low cost. 


FOLDING 


Big help ina@ny room. 











Paper Fastener 

of “O.K.” fame, Brass, 3 sizes, 
in brass boxes of 50 & 100 each. 

Your ws, oe 20¢. Send 10¢ 

for sample box of 50. 

Yearly Sale, Over 100 Million 
of our 3 “‘O.K.”’ office necessities 

Free. Liberal jt to the T rade. 


THE O. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 


I make shirts that fit you, because | make your shirts from your measure 


A Zi} . , : 
= . a” a 
} , 
tained it ‘ik 
i M Hi it Has r 
ments and guarantee to take them back if they do not satisfy you. 
I send you 100 samples to select from 
t blank with rules nd you the fir shed shirts 
ess prepaid No ready-m ade shirts in 1 t facilities for quick 
ae 3 Se ighest == = up WO “Write for my samples 
ic 


priced fabr ring eampl 
cL ARENCE E. HEAD ( Masier of Shirteraft), ‘110 Quem St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Tf BUS . = 
Ta m ” 


nd you measureme 


MA 
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DO YOU NEED il HI | | | | enterprises are successful when conducted 
by foreigners in alien countries. The pos- 






WOM AV scat 


ildren, support a 
family, pay off a mortgage, 
buy a home or dress better ? 
Then doas thousands of others are 
AO Make money selling Werld’s 
Star Hosiery and Klean-Kait Underwear 
in your home town. 

No previous experience is necessary. 
We show you how to make money in 
an easy jal and fitable way. 
Two lady agents began in their home 
town in California and each made over 


$3000 First Year. 


WwW e se i Gat from the a te the home, 
profit, thereby 
F - ing Ghee value for the money. Our 
lines for men, women and children are 
famous the world over. We have in — 
years grown to be the largest concern 
the werld Manufacturing and selling knit 
goods direct to the consumer. 
Agents wanted in every town. It is a per- 
manent, pleasant and profitable business. 
Write teday for our free catalog. We pro- 
tect agents in territory and make prompt delivery. 









































nt you have them on 





**Satisfaction or money back’* 
Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT" is on buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


AGENTS 5" 


the U.S. We have it. “wries to the 
makers of transparent handled knives and razors 
in the world for proof. Write us today. Address 


NOVELTY CUTLERY ©O. 5 Bar St, CANTON, ONO 
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Face FOWDER 





THE RETURN TO OUTDOORS 


marks a trying time for dainty complexions and tender 
skins. UABLACHE. the powder in- 

visible, protects and perpetuates 
that velvety smoothness, 
Used by millions of discrim- 
inating women the world 
over. Exquisitely frag- 

rant. A constant delight. 












Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream. SOc. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually. 


Bend ie, for a , oo box, 


BEN. LEVY C 
French Perfumers, Dept. 39 
\ 125 Kingston 8t., Det ass. 











sibilities of misinforming, if nothing worse 


investors who, in all probability, can never 
visit the scene of the alleged undertaking, 
and who would know nothing about loca! 


¢ mditions if they did make a visit, are 
simply numberless. 


Central Stock & Grain Co. 


Question: Can you advise me as to the validity 
of placing an investment in the hands of the 
Central Stock & Grain Co. of Cleveland, Ohio: 
I am inclosing one of this firm’s many letters to me 

W. A.G., Brooklyn. 

Answer: We have looked over carefully 
the literature you sent us regarding the 
grain company. We can not advise the 
purchase of grain except on the part of per- 
sons familiar with the business. The move- 
ments of grain are so rapid, so much more 
so than even the most speculative of stocks, 
that you are likely to be wiped out at an) 
time. We do not find that this concern is 
a member of any exchange, such as the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and very much 
doubt whether their plan of doing business 
is one that would be approved or recognized 
by any of the large exchanges. 


Note. The reply to this inquiry was writ- 
ten on November 25, 1913. On Januar\ 
8, 1914, Post Office inspectors raided this 
company and arrested the manager on the 
charge of using the mails to defraud. 


Municipal Bonds and War 


Question: What do you think would be dor 
about the payment of Canadian municipal bond 
in case of war between Canada and the United 
States? Miss C. G. H., New Jerse 


Answer: Your question is decidedly 
theoretical one. There is an element of ris! 
in every investment, and if there is no greater 
risk in your investment than the possibili' 
of a war between Canada and the Unit 
States, I think you are extremely fortunat 
Even if there were such a war, the relations 
between the two countries in a financial w 
are now so close, and it is so necessary 
Canadian towns to maintain a market 
their bonds in this country, that repudiat: 
might not take place. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to predict what will happen in case 
war, but, as stated above, the possibility is 
remote that it is hardly worth considering 
It would certainly be considered a very sm.1!! 
factor in investment matters. 
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Guard 
Your Children’s Health 

















Many cases of serious illness have been traced directly 
to unsanitary refrigerators. One of the greatest medical 
authorities in the U. S. says: ‘*The average refrigerator 

H is only 30% efficient. 70% of the ice power is used up 
in overcoming heat which percolates in from without. 
Wasted ice means not only wasted food, but often 
} wrasted lives from spoiled food.” 











McCray 
| Sanitary Refrigerators 


have snowy white linings of Opal Glass, Porcelain, White 

Enamel or Odorless White Wood that are sanitary and 

scrupulously clean. The McCray (Patented) System 

gives an active circulation of pure, cold, dry air that 

keeps milk and other perishable food fresh and healthful 

—free from the slightest taint or odors. The scientific 

ve : insulation economizes ice and gives perfect refrigeration. 
Fes ® Any McCray can be arranged with outside icing door. 


Write for Our Large Illustrated Catalog 


which illustrates and describes a great variety of styles and sizes for every requirement. Please specify the catalog you desire: 
No. 91—For Residences. No. 50—For Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public Lastitutions. 
No. 73—For Florists. No. 69-—For Grocers. 
No. A. H.—Built-to-order for Residences. No, 60-—-For Meat Markets. 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 679Lake St., Kendallville, Ind., U.S.A, 
CHICAGO—158 =. by Smee Ave. NEW YORK—McCray Bidg., 7-9 W. 30th St, 
Branch Salesrooms in Your City See Your Telephone Directory 
































OF 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Over three millions of discriminating 
users have adopted them permanently 
because of their deliciousness, and on 
account of their all-rightness. 


BEsT GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
THE COFFEE— THE TEA~— 


One Quality, only, 1, 2 Several Varieties, \ 
and 3 Ib. cans. and ‘4 Ib. cans. 


OUR AIL-TIN PACKAGES PRESERVE CONTENTS INDEFINITELY. 











The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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[Continued from page 37] 


“That’s good. Now we know our real 
names. You'll be Pawnee and I'll be Carrots. 
I only allow my chums to call me that.”’ 

“Is Mr. Plo — dad — your chum?r” 

“He's a very old friend,” she admitted. 
“But vou mustn’t call him Square-Toes, as 
I do.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because he’s your legal parent; it wouldn’t 
be respectful. It doesn’t matter what you 
call me, because I’m only a spinster.” 

He was about to inquire into the nature of 
spinsterhood; but they were now weaving 
the irregular asphalt of upper Broadway, and 
Miss Colby was slowing down sedately to the 
semaphoric hand of the traffic policeman. 

“This would make a swell race!”” Henry 
commented, observing the flock of snorting 
dragons gathered about. 

“| thought so once,” she agreed. “Until 
this very policeman arrested me for speeding.” 

Arrested! He stared at her with a wild 
surmise. So the beautiful Carrots had been 
in jail! It must have been a pretty nice 
sort of prison to harbor such a woman, he 
thought, and arrest must surely be an honor 
after that. 

So the afternoon passed in adventure and 
heart-confidence and divine companionship, 
until at last Henry was let down before the 
Plothier lawn. 

“Take care or you'll make a speed maniac 
of my son!” cautioned Daniel, as the boy 
went dreamily up the walk to the house. 

“The damage is done, Daniel,” she 
laughed back at him, shuttling her car neatly 
between the gate-posts leading to the Colby 
RZarage. 

And that night Henry demanded pen and 
paper, and wrote: 

Dear Kick 

How are you in New Rochelle? We are all 
well. | am adopted in a Family in Yonkers. My 
name is now Henry Anderson Plothier. My Dad 
is fine. My Ant Fanny is all right. But there 
lives next door a lady who is great. Her name is 
Carrots, and she has got a some class ottomobile 
Whizz it can go. Mayby she will let me lern it or 


I can use Dads 


Well | must close. Yours truly, 


PAWNEY. 


V 


ENRY was now a day scholar at the 

Rev. Mr. Dowle’s Academy for Young 

Men; but, to-day being Saturday, he 

was in peonage to Aunt Fanny in the capacity 
of domestic slave. The call of the wild was 


strong within him that morning. A football 
squad was forming on the gridiron near the 
school; everybody seemed to be going some- 
where; his celestial chum, Miss Carrots, 
had stopped her gray car near the gate and 
signaled him to come on, but he had shaken 
his head at the window. 

“Do you know how to polish chandeliers?” 
inquired his keeper, entering, a roll of clean 
dish toweling in her hand. 

“Nope; I never did know how.” He 
strove to conceal his distaste, and made a 
mess of it. 

“Don’t say ‘Nope.’” She smiled fiercely. 
“Say ‘No, Aunt Fanny,’ when addressing 
your elders.” 

“Must I say ‘No, Aunt Fanny,’ to Mr. 
Plothier too?”’ If the question contained 
sarcasm, it was well masked. 

“Don’t be stupid. Now get up on the 
step-ladder and unhook all the pendants 
from the chandelier.” 

This vast ornament, in elaborate cut-glass 
of French design, hung from a_ painted 
stucco medallion in the exact center of the 
drawing-room ceiling. As a work of art it 
was far and away the most satisfactory ob- 
ject in the house of Plothier; but from the 
utilitarian viewpoint of the housemaid it 
was a pest. For its gracefully curving 
branches supported exactly seven hundred 
and sixty-two pendants of triangular cut 
crystal. And each one of these pendants, 
as Aunt Fanny explained, must be carefully 
unhooked, carefully taken down to the 
table, carefully wiped, carefully taken up 
again, and carefully rehooked, each in its 
proper place. 

“Some job!” observed the boy, as soon 
as he had gathered six of the treasures and 
started down the ladder, heartened by Aunt 
Fanny’s shriek, “Don’t hit them together!” 

She stood watching the operation until 
Henry, amid grunts of painful concentra- 
tion, had denuded one icy branch of its load. 

“Henry!” she said, so suddenly that the 
small person, his face very red from reaching 
through a tangle of glass boughs, set a merry 
chorus of tinkling pendants going as he 
gained his equilibrium. “Henry, Mr. Dowle 
has written to Mr. Plothier about your 
behavior.” 

“| didn’t do it!” protested the accused, 
blushing scarlet. 

“He says you ve been fighting with Sydney 
Kitteridge.”’ 

“1 didn’t!” 


” 





————. Bi || 
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Queen Margherita’s Limousine 


(QUEEN DOWAGER OF ITALY) 


No better evidence can be offered that Motor 
Quality Fabrikoid is the choice of discriminating 
buyers, not because cheaper than hide leather, but 
Looks and feels like leathe . 


because superior. 


Water, heat, cold and light proof. Guaranteed one 
year against cracking or peeling. Several American 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Is Upholstered with 


#66.u 6. Part orr. 


MOTOR QUALITY 


manufacturers be ave adopted it. Any automobile maker 
can furnish it on your car if you’ so specify. 


Send 50c for sample 18 x 25 inches. 
Enough to cover a chair seat. Mention this maga- 


zine and specify black Motor Quality Fabrikoid. 
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Your Summer Home Complete $195.00 


| Ge not only complete, with hardwood, sand-smoothed, finished floor, awnings, 
transparent but unbreakable windows, doors, chimney, ceiling, partitions, and 
rustless screens; but it is portable. You can take this house anywhere and set 
it up in a few hours time ready to live in the day you get it. 


KENYON TAKE-DOWN HOUSES 


This house has a frame of Mission-stained, 
clear, Washington Fir and rustless steel. 
Every part is rigidly inspected then put together on 
the floor of the factory and re-inspected before being 
hipped. Look at the illustration then look at the price. 


Make this house the basis of your plans for 
the summer. Think of it! $195.00 for a com- 
plete, convenient, staunch five room bungalow that 
will give season upon season of splendid service. 
Other sizes, one to seven rooms, $55.00 and up. 


Complete Catalog on request. 


R. L. KENYON COMPANY, 


THE KENYON PAC. .. Market & Franklin Sts., San Francisco 


Distrs. for California 


Write to the Marketplace 


570 Albert St., 


COLORADO TENT & AWNING CO. “5 1642 Lawrence St., Denver 


Waukesha, Wis. 


Distrs. for C 


~-Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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‘Regal 


- 4a 
4 Sma fe_for 
Every\ Occasi wm 





Exclusive 
Custom 
Styles 
$4.00 
and up 





HE newest and most notable phase of fashion for 

Spring, 1914, is the Plain-Toe Oxford without a 

toe-cap or toe-box. The shoe described Below 
combines extreme style with complete comfort. 


*‘RITZ’’ Plain-Toe Street Oxford—$5 
Mahogany-colored, bark-tanned Russia—plain toe, tapering to a point—no tip 
or *‘toe-box’’—soft to the foot as a glove to the hand—low “‘custom’’ heel— 
invisible eyelets—English cord laces—‘‘quarter’’ lined with stain-free, slip-proof, 
fawn-colored Kangaroo. Also in Imported Black Russia and Patent Leather. 


There are 100 Exclusive Regal Sheps and 900 Accredited Regal Agents. Send for our authoritative Spring Style Book— it's free. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


267 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 






















and Baseball 
) Usher in Spring 


) OR warmish days, sand- 
Piwicnea between crisp 
ones, have B. V. D. 
¥ ready to put on. It may be 
warm to-morrow, so buy 
B. V. D. to-day. 
Fo: your own welfare, fix theB.V.D. 
label firmly in your mind and make 


the salesman show it to you. If he 
can’t or won't, walk out! 

The B. V. D. Red Woven Label is 
sewed on every B. V. D. Under- 
garment. 


This is the B.V.D. Red Woven Label 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers 50c.,75c.,$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


and Foreign Countries) B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat U.S. A. 4-30-07) 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 
The B. V.D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C, 








The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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‘Don’t prevaricate to me!” The old 
lady’s smile was wilting. 

“1 didn’t fight Sydney. He fought me. 
He called me ’n orphan and I called him a 
boob, and when he made a slap at me | 
soaked him in the slats, and he ran to his 
mama. He’s a nice Molly, that boy!” 


UNT FANNY stood with the silent 
smile of condemnation on her lips. 

“Say! If a simp called you ‘n orphan, 
wouldn’t you soak him?” 

Again she volunteered no reply. 

“Henry,” she asked abruptly, “did your 

ther drink?” 

The boy’s jaw dropped an inch, and he 
saved the crystals he held from immediate 
destruction by dropping them in his pocket. 
The blush that mounted lighted up his prom- 
inent ears like ruby lamps. 

“What's it fo you?” he inquired brazenly. 

“Continue with your work,” said Aunt 
Fanny frostily. She departed, showing a 
majestic back. 

Henry, plucking iridescent fruits, won- 
dered why fate had destined him to be the 
bond-slave of ancient females. From his 
lofty aery he could look over into the ely- 
sium of the Colby lawn. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed suddenly, for a scur- 
rying out there caught his gaze. There was 
a streak of gray fur followed by a brown one, 
and Miss Colby’s Maltese kitten, Hannibal, 
could be plainly seen in the branches of a tree, 
ears flat, glaring down at the Chow dog, 
Yam, who lolled his blue tongue from the 
ground and uttered never a bark. 


Aunt Fanny hated animals, and her an- 


tipathy centered on cats, Henry reflected; 
but the kitten belonged to Miss Carrots, 
and was therefore a thing to be considered. 
\ front window was open, and the boy 
climbed silently out. It was a harder mat- 
ter than he at first imagined to rescue the 
beleaguered Hannibal. At MHenry’s § ap- 
roach, the Chow retreated to a distance, 
.ere he sat shaggily and showed his humor- 

; tongue like a bear that had been eating 
huckleberries. Hannibal, with the stupid 
itiousness of the feline, continued to back 
and up as Henry advanced, disdaining 
coaxing tones and lingering tantalizingly 
ond his fingers. At last, by a crafty 
ke of a bough, Hannibal was caught like 
ving-squirrel in midair, the bough under 
Henry abruptly bent double, and a motley 
igling of boy and cat came avalanching 

arth. 





HE “1914 way”—the new and 
best way — of purchasing a piano 
is to secure an instrument which 

all can play. 

The installation of the player mechan- 
ism in the EMERSON PIANO does not 
interfere in the smallest degree with its 
freedom of action when played manually. 

The trained artist can apply his skill 
without limitation ; and the music lover 
who does not know one note from 
another can easily acquire the ability 
to satisfy the innate longing that nearly 
every one has, to make one’s own inter- 
pretation. 

A wonderful tonal quality, a flexible 
and responsive touch — whether played 
manually or with the use of the player 
mechanism — are always found in the 
EMERSON PLAYER- PIANO. 

Dealers in principal cities and towns. 
Send for catalog. 
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Emerson Piano Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex 
will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 
The knowledge vital to a happy. successful 

life has been collected in “ SEXOLOCY,” 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


(/linstrated) 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


it contains in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 


Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

“Sexology” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 

Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 








PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 
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COMPLETE 
teur gardener. 

YJ More than 200 cultural instructions 
>—<J}_ by famous experts. Describes all the 


worthy novelties and selected strains 


guide for the ama- 





of almost every variety of flowers and 
vegetables worth growing. 
The departments devoted to Roses, 





Dahlias, Cannas, Gladiolus and old- 
fashioned pere nnials are espec ially in- 
teresting. The best strains of Asters 
and Sweet Peas in America. 


Masled free to anyone mentioning this 
magasime 





Dreer’s Cardinal (limber is the 
most beautiful, brilliant and dis 
tenct annual climber ever intro- 
duced It is a strong, rapid 
grower, with fern-like foliage 
and covered with brilliant red 
flowers, which make it a blaze of 
glory from mid-July till frost, 
25 cents per packet. Dreer's Gar- 
den Book free with each order 


ENRYA.DREER 
714 Chestnut St. Phil 


oes pln i a 
, 


~~ | 


























A dollars worth of ‘ oh 
Seeds o Helptul Cataloe G 


The largest dahlia growers in the world want 
every copy of the limited edition of their 
handsome, new catalog to go to a known 
flower lover. To avoid curiosity inquiries, 
they offer 13 packets of fine seeds, worth 
more than a dollar, for 25 cents. One packet 
each of finest varieties of 
(mixed); Cactus Dahlias (mixed); 
(mixed) ; new dwarf Cosmos ‘*Dawn"’ ; 
Troffant’s French Asters; double Lark 








spur 
**Rocket"’; choice mixed Nasturtiums; Ee & double 
Zinnia; new Marigolds; Scarlet Sage; and Cockscomb and 
Cornflower. flowers continuously till frost comes, 
Sent prepaid for 25c (send stamps or coin), 
This sement will not appear again—act at once! 
DAVID HERBERT &@ SON, Box 621, ATCO, N. J. 


This book 
7 f 













Beautiful 


Homes 
$122 Postpaid 


| A book of 96 pages 

and75 plans of the 

most homelike dwell- 

ings we have built, also vitally 

important features—‘‘Financing the Home,”’ ‘‘Hints 

to Home Builders,’’ elevations, floor plans and cost. 
Send $1.00 Stamps or Coin 


For $1.00 we will send postpaid a copy of this splendid 
volume and “Good Homes,” a monthly magazine of especial 











interest to home builders, for one year. 


DICKMAN & ORTMAN, 311 Provident Bk. Bldg., Cincinnati 


Aunt Fanny entered the parlor and gazed 
horrendously about. There was no useful 
orphan to be seen or heard. The crystals on 
the chandelier hung practically as they were 
when she had last examined them — save for 
the fact that two had been broken. As she 
was engaged in this inspection Henry came 
quietly in. There was a gory scratch across 
his forehead, one of his fingers was bleeding. 

“Where have you been?” inquired Aunt 
Fanny, her smile tightening to a slit. 

‘Miss Colby’s cat was -” 

“That will do! You have been fighting 
again.” 


comment on the rich red tattoo-mark 
over Henry’s lefteyebrow. The boy snickered 
nervously, but Aunt Fanny sat like a graven 
image. 

Later on, Daniel came upon her in the 
parlor nourishing her brain from Saleeby’s 
“Parenthood and Race Culture.” Under 
her elbow Daniel picked up a plump vol- 
ume, and turned up the title. 

“*Studies in National Eugenics,’” he 
read. “Well, Aunt Fanny, what the ——”’ 

‘I’m reading up,” snapped Aunt Fanny. 
“| think we have a very bad boy on our 
hands.” 

“You don’t mean Henry!” 

“1 do mean Henry,” she corrected him 
“If disobedience, rowdyism, vulgarity, and 
untruthfulness count for anything, | think 
you've brought quite a serious problem into 
our home. And when | tried to correct him 
in the gentlest possible way, do you know 
what he said to me?” She rummaged 
her reticule and brought forth an envelope 
with a pencil jotting on the back. She 
handed it to Daniel, who read: 

“What's it to you?”’ 

‘I made a note of it at the time, so I could 
remember the exact phrase, which he huried 
at me in the roughest possible slum voice,” 
she explained. 

Daniel seemed inclined to humor, until 
she, categorically, went over a list of Henry’s 
felonies. The Rev. Mr. Dowle was com- 
plaining of his lawlessness; he was coming 
home from school later and later each night; 
he was developing shocking slang; he w 
absconding apples from the kitchen for 
between-meal luncheons; and _ yesterda 
she had found the lock t6é the toy-cabine! 
broken, and the unscrewed fragments 
the antique stationary engine strewn abou! 
the bedroom. 


A dinner, Daniel Plothier made humorous 
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English Walnut 


for Zero Climates 


It stands te reason that trees grown at the 43d Parallel 
of latitude, close to the Canadian border, with winter 
peratures far below zero must possess See 4 
and that safety in planting =e mer more | ly to be 
secured with trees procured from the most northern 
locality possible. 


‘ea SOBER PARAGON sweer cuestnut 


One crop brought $30,000. Plant for profit, for pleasure or for decoration—plant a thou 
sand trees or a single one. A safe tree to plant in zere climates, or in het climates. Succeeds in 
drought, in frost, in poor soil and upon steep hillsides—the roughest of lands 
Every tree we ship this spring bore chestnuts last season. We have had exclusive con 
trol of this variety since 1907, when we introduced it and sold the first trees. Every year our 
stock has improved, and we now have 100,000 bearing trees to offer. CAUTION—Be sure your 
\ trees bear our metal, seal with the trademark name ‘‘ Sober Paragon. 
Everbe R eat ai 
“That's all” 
vers a We. piece Luscious, sugary, bright crimson berries every day from June 
till November—a bounteous supply summer and autumn, the Covers a 25c. piece 
first season planted. The strong plants offered you for plant- 
ing this Spring will supply your table this season. So profit- 
able for market growing it is called the *‘ Mortgage Lifter.” 
Strong grower—succeeds in any soil—endures severest heat, 
drought and cold. 
Our 1914 Catalogue and Planting Guide includes 
Nat Culture in the North, tells you —— when and 
whereto plant. MAILED FREE on reques 


GLEN BROS., Inc. Bi Main Sere 


English Walnot 




















More than 16,000 of the best {4 Sixty cents to $1.50 the pound—and 
druggists in America sell “NYLO” Uy = sold only at “Nyal” Drug Stores—to 
Chocolates. There is one of them Sr eZ assure you against imitation — the 
right near you. ‘a Wad A “Nyal” Drug Store is ever high 


~ class. 
* Sign of the 





We know that if you can know the superior goodness of “Nylo” Chocolates, 
you will buy them in preference to all others. 

We ask your personal test. Send us 10c (stamps or silver, to pay for 
packing and postage) and we will send you prepaid a full quarter pound 


NYLO 
CHOCOLATES 


You will find them all we promise; of the highest possible 
quality, deliciously sweet, pure and wholesome. Pure cream, 
fresh fruit and nut centers. No artificial flavors or colors 
used 

It will pay you to go to the “Nyal” Drug Store—you will see 
the “Nyal” trade mark on the door or window. 





Send roc for the sample. Address 


NYAL COMPANY 1256 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Sie = 


Shop thru McClure’s—for honest goods 
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“The toys were made to play with,” 
Daniel protested. 

“Daniel!” She eyed him deliberately. 
“Did you thoroughly inquire into that 
boy’s parentage before you took him from 
the asylum?” 

“They told me his father and mother 
were good Scotch Presby terians.”’ 

“Some Scotchmen are drunkards. Did 
vou ask if they were drunkards?” 

“Why, no. | took it for granted they were 
sober, industrious re 

“Before giving a strange boy your name 
you should take nothing for granted. |! 
suppose you also overlooked such small 
matters as idiocy, insanity, degeneracy, 
criminality, and hereditary taint in his 
ancestry?” 

“I took him for what he was 
clean-cut, intelligent boy.” 

‘| don’t suppose you are familiar with Gal- 
ton’s law of heredity,”’ she charged scorn- 
fully, “‘but to those who realize the impor- 
tance of parenthood the work is invaluable, 
showing the futility of making good fruit 
out of bad. Brainthwaite and Saleeby both 
tell us that our public institutions — and | 
include orphan asylums — are peopled with 
the offspring of persons unfit for parenthood. 
From what | have been reading, | should 
rather take a leper into my home than the 
child of a chronic drunkard.” 

“But nobody has said Henry’s parents 
were chronic drunkards.” 

“Nobody has said they were not,” she 
insisted. ‘“‘I have eves to see with. Henry 
is certainly not a normal, law-abiding 
child.” 

“He'll grow out of this.” 

“You owe it to yourself, Daniel Plothier, to 
go to the Shelter for the Innocents and 
insist upon seeing the records of Henry’s 
You certainly owe it 


a good, 


origin and parentage. 
to yourself.” 


UNT FANNY gathered up her books, her 
retfcule, her spectacles, and her crocheted 
scarf, and limped upstairs. As Daniel en- 
tered the library, Henry looked up from 
“The Glories of Egypt.” 
“Dad,” he inquired, “here’s about a 
statue called the Spink. What’s a spink?” 
“A fierce old woman who asked riddles,” 
replied Daniel. “And now, boy, | want 
you to be decent about everything, won’t 


\ our 4 
Henry saw an indescribable change in the 
manner of this man he liked. 


Vi 


OMETHING was certainly happening 

to the Shelter for the Innocents. A 

gang of noisy artisans were planing vast 

yards of ugly stain off the floors and wood- 

work. Up aloft, paper-hangers were already 

beginning to adorn the walls with strips 

of gray-blue cartridge-paper. Everywhere 

was the destructive chaos that comes 
before progress. 

In the midst of alarms stood a rather short, 
rather stout middle-aged man who wore his 
black derby hat above a new gray business 
suit. He fingered his close-cropped mus- 
tache and studied blue-prints through eye- 
glasses which were no brighter than the 
dancing eyes behind them. Whoever this 
man was, he was an alert, wholesome, intelli- 
gent member of the community. 

“Dr. Nicholas,” said a workman in over- 
alls, approaching with an armful of framed 
mottoes. “I found these all over the place. 
What shall I do with ’em?” 

Dr. Nicholas turned his flashing glasses 
upon the lot. 

“*Tn the Shadow of His Wings,’”’ he read, 
selecting two from the armful. “‘When 
Skies Are Cold and Winds Are Wild, How 
Sweet to Shield the Orphan Child.’” He 
handed the mottoes back to their bearer. 
“Give them to Mike, the janitor,” he said. 
“He has a brother in the undertaking 
business.” 

Daniel Plothier came to the open 
door and rang the bell, but, as nobody 
heeded it, he walked into the midst of battle 
and addressed the field marshal. 

“IT am looking for the superintendent,” 
Daniel began. 

“I am the superintendent,” said the 
Doctor. 

“Oh! I thought it was Mrs. Sulley.” 

“Mrs. Sulley has — um —retired. This 
institution has gone under modern control. 
It is being thoroughly fumigated of past 
traditions, and will hereafter make a nobk 
effort to catch up.” 

“Was it behind the times?” 

“It was about contemporary with th: 
Vandal conquests, | should say.” 

“My name is Plothier,” Daniel began ner- 
vously. “I adopted a boy from. thi: 
place.” 

“Yes. A boy named Anderson. I know 
about the case,” said the Doctor, looking u; 
sharply. 

“You do! What about it?” 
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Every Time You Paint 
a Roof You Repair It! 


If you knew you would have to spend $180.00 every few years 
to repair your roof to preserve it and make the guarantee good, 
would you buy it? Painting is repairing, and it will cost $180.00 
at the very lowest price to paint every 100 squares of roofing twice. 

Add the cost of painting or gravelling to the original cost of 
even a cheap roofing for ten years and it will make the cost-per-year 
of service much higher than the price of J-M Asbestos Roofing. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is a little higher-priced at the beginning 
than ordinary roofings—but its first cost is the last cost. It never 
needs paint, gravel or any other protection. So it saves money in 
the long run. 

This roofing has been in service on hundreds of buildings for 
more than 25 years without costing a cent for maintenance. 

Made of Asbestos (rock) and Trinidad Lake Asphalt—both minerals. Literally 
a flexible stone roofing. Gives perfect fire protection. And is not affected by heat, 
cold, salt air or acid fumes. 

J-M Roofing Cleats, packed in each roll, make joints absolutely water-tight and 
do away with unsightly black cement. 

Furnished in ready-to-lay and built-up form. Suitable for all types of buildings. 

Sold direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Write our nearest branch for speci- 
men of Asbestos Rock and Book No.3439, , 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


“RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, sr. couis, mo. 
ROOFED WITH J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING. LARGEST STRUCTURE IN THE WORLD HOUSING A RETA STORE ano 
OFFICE BUILDING. MAURAN, RUSSELL AND CROWELL. ARCHITECTS, WESTLAKE CONSTRUCTION OC. CONTRACTORS. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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f PrettierWomen 


Wall Colors to set off 
The Beautiful Wall Tint 


Your Beauty 

See the new tinted wall Beantiful ecioay exten now widely used by decorators in homes of wealth ani 
| } ak } al. Comes as dry powder, is casily mixed w 

colors that make your ¢ cold or en ied with regular 

complexionand costume ' wall brush. Will oy off, chip nor 

more attractive. Suitable peel wnen applied according to directions on 
lates les. Be iful package. Great surface coverer. Lasting. 

to latest styles. autifu Sanitary. Over 25,000 dealers. Don't take 

color plans for all your substitute and be nted. Free, Spe- 


rooms, free in the valu- ne cia ice for your cburch, 





club, school, home. Write for it today. Also 
Alabastine Book. 


able Alabastine Book. send for Free 


FREE ®:o« ALABASTINE COMPANY 


2¢0 Grandville Road Grand Rapids, Michigan 
40 Color Plans Desk 60 103 Wane & 





_Magnificent Steel Launch $96 


Complete With Engine, Ready te Run 


at All lannches tested and fitte « ib 

Detroit two-cycle reversible engines swith a contrelling lever—simplest ime made—siarts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecanrunit The Safe unch— aso 
lately non-sinkable—needs no boathouse Al! boats fitted with air-tight compartments-—-can- 
not sink, leak or rust. Weare sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
k- steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every 
partof the world Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. (38) 
MICHIGAN 


STEEL BOAT CO., 1260 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Miehk., U. S.& 
We Ship o on nA pproval | 


ATENT Sixty-seven years’ practice before 
the Patent Office. Our handbooks 





















without a cent sit, prepay the freight and allow . 
i eave FREE TRIAL on Lap A. —o ce. tT ONLY on Patents, Trad e-Marks, etc., sent free. Patents 
STS one cent & -—+t,— S of pote and procured through Munn & Co., receive free notice in 
ous RY PR ighes qv 1914 mo. jels. the Scientific American. oO 
o oe me bod MUNN & CO. 
FACTO Y PRICES 2 baie of tires fom = 370 Broadway, N. Y., and 627 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


~—— at toe lary od until you wri our new large Art 
and learn our wm «3, proposition on the first 


sae eee “everywhere are making ie | Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 





i exhibiting and aig | : 
Rl bicycles. We Sell chea per Gen ony other factory | Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, high- 
TIRES Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lame class service. No false inducements to get business. [Book 


pp foo ra gl ghee Race free. Address E. G. Siggers, Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. | 


MEAD GYCLE CO. Dept. F-32 CHICAGO = Building, Washington, D. ©. 


WANTED FOR e LAY S ae 
ABLE IDEAS | WANTED. 
P L OT S Motion Picture PA { ENT: Manufacturers want Owen pat 
You can write them. Manufacturers now paying $25 to $100 for ents. Send for 3 free books; 


each plot We teach A how to write and sell them. No previous inventions wanted, etc. I get patent or no fee. Manufactur- 
experience necessary rite now for free details : : ashington, D.C. 
ASSOCIATED MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 622 Sheridan Road, Chicag ing facilities. RICHARD B. OWEN, 43 Owen Bidg., W = 














Set your mind at rest about your trees. Expert examinations without charge. Let a 
If your trees need no attention, you want to know it; if they do, you ought to know it: 
Winter storms may have started serious trouble. Davey Tree Surgeons only are Davey Tree 
ood enough for the U.S. Government. If you want real Tree Surgery it must be 
Tawey Tree Surgery. Representatives carrying credentials available everywhere. Expert 
Write today for beautiful free book. E 

xamine 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. an 
430 ELM STREET KENT, y 
Branches, with telephone connections: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, all San Frencisco. now 








A scientific treatment which has cured half a million 


eley For Liquor and Drug Users 


in the past thirty-four years, and the Ome treatment 


which has stood the severe test of time. Administered 


by medical experts, at the Keeley Institutes onl) 
reat ment For full particulars write 
To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Birmingham, Ala. Oklahoma City, Okla.. 918 N. Stiles St. 
Het Springs. Ark. Philadciphia, Pa. 812 8. Broad St. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Marsh-Strong Bldg. Puubergh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. Dougias Bidg. e. 
Atlanta, Ga, » 
Dwight, in. p arm Obie, 





Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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‘I suppose the late lamented handed him 
over to you in the good, old-fashioned way, 
with a happy smile and a God-will-provide?”’ 

“Something like that.” 

The superintendent motioned him toward 
his library upstairs, and the adopted father’s 
heart sank with every step up. The big 
room they entered was shining with an array 
of card-index files rivaling the reference 
library of a life-insurance company. Two 
stenographers were making out cards, and a 
young woman in a pink waist was sorting 
cards into their proper nests. Dr. Nicholas 
spoke a word to the latter, and, returning 
to Plothier, motioned him to a chair. 

‘In modern orphanages,”’ he began, “‘ Mr 
Galton’s idea of eugenics pe 

“Good Lord!” groaned Daniel. “Are 
you going to give me eugenics 

“You and the world,” smiled the Doctor. 
“Galton’s discovery is as useful to my work 
as the system of Bertillon to the wardens of 
our prisons. With all due consideration for 
the parentless child, we feel it a crime for 
a responsible institution to foist on a whole- 
some family the hereditary victim of ‘racial 
poison ’— alcohol and disease. Don’t imagine, 
from what | say, that we refuse to take any 
parentless child into our home; but we never 
permit him to go into full adoption until we 
have looked him up.” 

“How?” said Plothier. 


HE modern orphan asylums of this 
country have in their employ a force of 
secret investigators,— detectives, you might 
call them,—smaller but fully as well equipped 
as those working for our great banking 
associations. You wish to adopt John 
Smith, let us say. You present your cre- 
dentials and become acquainted with the 
child. Meanwhile our investigators are out 
searching the records. John Smith’s father 
might have been a preacher, a pillar of the 
ommunity; but we take nothing for granted. 
Who was his grandfather? His grand- 
mother? Was Smith, the clergyman, ad- 
licted to secret tipple or a drug habit? Was 
there disease in his family? Our investi- 
ators can gather you a moral genealogy in 
month’s time — or, if it takes longer, the 
iid can not be adopted until we positively 
10w. Meanwhile we are investigating 
mu.” The doctor removed his bright eve- 
isses and pointed them accusingly at 
niel Plothier. 
‘The adopting party has to pass, toor " 
Daniel, looking anxiously toward the 








Mrs. Julius Caesar or — ? 


A recent writer says that while MAN has by 
every known means eliminated wasted effort and 
drudgery from his work, WOMAN still struggles 
through her tasks asin the days of Mrs. Julius Caesar. 

The truth of this epigram is hz appily waning—there 
are fewer Mrs. Julius Caesars every day and more Mrs. 
Efficient Ho ymemakers—this is no reflection on Mrs. J. C 

of date. 
» henry woman of the home is s beco ming a true 
man. She is seriously st ing and adopting 
tical means for reducing drudgery and waste. 


The Saale Problem and ¥ Cost of Living 


engumed Mrs. Christine Frederick w Celebrated 
mn Home Economics Con sulting Expert on 
and Secretary of the National 
mestic Science Clubs, to begin her 
i efficiency These studies, after years 
e have taken final shape in her clear, 
nd inestimably valuable Book 


Efficiency Studies i in Home Management 


These studies are not general and theoretical, 
but concise, practical, and presented in an interest- 
ing manner. Any woman in any home can put the 
suggestions into practice and derive immediate 
benefit from them. hat is what makes them so 
worth while and so welcome. 

CONTENTS 
Efficiency and the New House- The New Housekeeping Cook Book, 
keeping, The Servant Preblem, 
Standardizing Household Tasks, Increasing Servant Efficiency, 
Standardizing the Kitchen Ar- Developing Personal Efficiency, 
rangement, Men and Household Efficiency, 
The Efficient Tool, The Homemaker’s Relation to 
Scheduling Household Tasks, Business Economies, 
Hew te Buy—the Housewife as Education and Home Economies, 
Purchasing Agent, The Applecroft Efficiency Kitchen, 
Reliable Records for the House- Kibliography of Household Eco- 
hold, nomiles. 

Every woman should read this book and put into prac- 
tice its ideas for lessening drudgery and broadening home 
making 

2 very man sh 


‘= 


yuld read this book and buy it for some 
” 

"E dit w Bok, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, says this book 

ns “The Best Solution of the Servant Problem 

os Offered. on 

What housekeepers themselves think of it: 
gue exes ty chp = - a 

and practical.” 


en into a ne pla 

This book has sixteen chapters—Money and Energy- 
saving lessons—Each one worth several times the price 
charged for the entire book. Get the Book NOW. njoy 
the benefits in your home at once. It tells you how to cut 
out drudgery; economize time, effort and money and meet 
the servant p roble m successfully. 

Just send ONE DOLL AR with your name and 


address and the book will be sent postpaid. 


THE INFICO COMPANY 


PRESSER BUILDING ANNEX PHILA., PA. 


Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 
DIFFERENT From All 
Other Sex Books; Tells 
All About Sex Matters ; 
what young we 1 
men, wivesand h 
fathers and mothers ar 
ew ook All all others need to know 
eed te Re: ad! — Sexual Truths 
ng to the latest 
researches of Medical Science, in relation to Eugenics 
and Happiness in Marriage. Baws of Euger 
and Sex ex highest authority 
Scientific Sex Facts Hitherto Misunderstood. 
etree ter woets Hall, Ph.D.,.M.D. 
lepartme nt 


Lecturer, Scie 


Authority on ‘*Sex Hygiene x Pr and *'Eugenics."" 
“BEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” —* “ZUGENIOS" in One Volume. 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mail ’ 1 wrapper 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept, W-202. Philadelphia, Pa,U SA. 
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Se] CLENDENING "3." 3" 


Select, homelike, economical. Suite 
of parlor, bedroom, private bath for 
two persons, $2.00 daily. Write for 


J) Booklet H., with fine map of city 
WASHINCTON DB. C. 
HOTEL DRISCOLL 


Faces U.S. Capitol. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Piaces. Running 
Water, Electric Fans in 
Rooms. Bath Gratis. 
Garage. Music. Am. $3, 
Eur. 31.50 up. Booklet. * 


THE HAMILTON Modern appoint- 
ments: homelike; 

ideal location for omity ene transient | 2 —— ~~ — ‘ 
trade. 3 blocks to White House. Amer. . L eo 
plan. $2.50 up per day. Booklet and map. Atlantic City. pans ROROUGH- 
ic Sitv A Above illustration shows but one section of 

—___ ATLANTIC CITY N. J. __ this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenience and 
comforts of the Marlborough-Blenheim and 








‘a! culture classes. interesting 
Ih lectures. a qolf. tennis motoring. boating 
features fill ow 3 pro 


and a other 

H gram with —_ enterlanment Guests have 

| to be derived from favorabie wie Chace 
te Lanyon Raed amnme = me 
THE SA SANITARIUM BAT] Tie CREEK MICH Bo 109 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium afford: abundant 
| py) he ecrewnon ond + pt, he 














~ PORTLAND ME. 


par the invigoratin Ce a Atlantie City | w 
est End Hotel (A) Pacing Union Station 
" make this the acai for Winter and | Our own farm & dairy supplies Hot and cold water 


pte F208 eg 2 a ee 
“ OF BH. Company, Proprietors and Directors __ SEATTLE WASH. ry 

ALWAYS OPEN, CAPACITY 600. Galen Hall, A7=A3T10 itt x7. | Hotel Savoy. ja eeonerete oy 

shit Now none. bck. cl biting Aes | Al SSeS Pik Bl 
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can find in our R r Siding shipped from Bay City, I stand ready to prove to you in this way that : For Tals 
the lumber in Aladdin houses i is a eee | in grade throughout than is regularly carried by any seller of 4 House 
lumber in America. EIGN, General Manager. 


Besides having the best of material, 
Dwellings, Bangalows, Summer Cottages - 2iritis towefaane you $300 108000 
on the cost, have better designs, are warmer and stronger and you have no unusual building delays — 
everything complete in one shipment. Prices include all [framing lumber and sheathing, clear siding, 
clear flooring, all cut to fit; clear interior finish and clear shingles, outside finish, windows, frames, 
stairways, hardware, nails, paints and varnishes, lath and plaster or plaster, in short everything to 


complete the house. Send for Catalog 160. 
Five- Roa m_ House — $298 - North American Construction Co. 
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maze of files, where the librarian was still 
busily pulling out alphabetic slides. 

“You little realize what a searchlight we 
can put on your character, sir, without you 
knowing anything about it. If you pass our 
test you are qualified, | assure you, to enter 
Bradstreet’s or the kingdom heaven. 
But the point at issue with us now is the 
bov. Ah, here we are! 

The young woman in the pink waist was 
handing to Dr. Nicholas a bundle of cards. 
The Doctor glanced over them. 

“Henry Anderson,” he said. “There 
is no use going over the whole form. His 
mother was a scrubwoman working in office 
buildings in New York. His father a truck- 
man, when employed. Mother a chronic 
alcoholic. Father convicted of petty 
thieving. Mother died in ‘ Hospital, 
delirium tre ¥ 

“My God! The tall man rose. ““Why 
did that Sulley woman lie to me? She told 
me the boy was of sober Scotch Presbyterian 


of 


‘ity 


” 


parentage —— 

‘Mrs. Sulley paretic old 
announced the physician. “There 
boy here, named Tom Anderson, whose par- 
ents were sober Scotch Presbyterians. Mrs. 
Sullev’s life seemed devoted to mixing the 
records of Tom Anderson and Henry Ander- 
son. And you have reaped the harvest.” 

Good morning!”’ gasped Daniel Plothier, 
stamping out of the place and into his short- 
winded automobile by the door. 

Dr. Nicholas gazed contemplativels from 
the window at the stern man in the car 
outside. 

‘Fine 
mused. 
probably. 
hildren?”’ 


hen,” 
Was a 


Was a 


that man,” he 
grandfather, 
need to adopt 


stock, 
Ironsides of a 
he 


American 
“Old 
Why 


does 


Vil 


HE cool barrier of suspicion, now 
raised between Daniel Plothier and his 
adopted son, widened rapidly; and the 
| fear, were laid there by the 
stless, naughty hands of Henry Anderson 
‘lothier. Daniel was amazed at the hurt 
s disappointment gave him. All the affec- 
m of the parental tvpe had arisen in him 
iring the months of probation. 
frightened the man to think how much his 
ther-heart had grown toward this amusing 
gaging little lad; who looked at vou with 
es so honest, vet refused to obey anv law 

Sut you can’t fruit out 
tten barrel, had said 


rgest stones, 


bov’s first 


sound of a 


ann\ 


ta ke 


Aunt | 
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Leaving New York, January 31, 1915, by 
$.S.CLEVELAND (17,000tons) through the Canal 
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arriving at San Francisco in time for the Opening of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Price includes all necessary 
expenses ashore and aboard. Write for illustrated book. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
5 
CLARK’S EUROPE 
d new routes luding new series Vaca- 
T 0 U RS tion —S at Room Prices tor midsu 
High class tours, small membership limit; frequent 
| sailings end April to July Inclusive rates, $280 up. 
FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 
IS $25 WORTH SAVING 2 ? 
Look at these bar t pewriters Rebuilt in our 
own Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $25 to $65 Smiths $23 to $60 
Underwoods $35 to $60 Royals $30 to $40 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50 — $30 to $40 
We have thers, of rse nd for catalo 
scribing la wap ied: 
American Writing Machine Ca, lnc, 345 Broadway, N.Y. 
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a GOERZ gets it Always 

You get successful pictures 
without fail where photographic 
results are possible, with 


GOERZ camcnas 


Equal to any demand for speed 
brilliant pictures where others wait tor "bot better tenet 
They are professional standard for amatéur use— 
cost more because better and they get results! 

Did you know there is a difference both in Trust 
and in Tariff conditions NOW? Ask your dealer 
in our Dh 


Bend for “ The Optics of Lenses" strated Price Catalogue 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
No. 32:5 East 34th Street New York City 
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March was now blowing into showery 
April, and they had long since given up 
sending Henry to school, due to a series 
of disgraceful but exciting events which 
publicly proclaimed Mr. Plothier’s mistake 
before Mr. Dowle’s Academy for Boys. 
All the eyes of the school had said “Henry 
Plothier!” when Mr. Dowle’s waste-paper 
basket turned over and walked away one 
morning during prayers, the power of loco- 
motion emanating from a collie pup inside 
the basket. Being more skilful at figures 
than any other boy in his grade, Henry 
was proclaimed a young Marconi for a week, 
due to his secret system of finger-signals, 
whereby a correct answer in mental arith- 
metic could be at once transmitted to the 
mental paralytic under examination by 
the Chief Inquisitor. Thick-skulled little 
Norbert Pierce, failing in the act-of catching 
these helpful flashes, had turned state’s 
evidence, and again Henry was pilloried. 


ENRY’S bitter ending at Mr. Dowle’s 

school arrived one still afternoon, when a 
restless score of boys sat in the assembly room, 
torturing dull brains over hard words. Henry 
suddenly petitioned the near-sighted Mr. 
Lewton for the simple right of a drink of 
water. Petition granted. It was not Hen- 
ry’s fault that the faucet at the end of the 
hall was near a window, or that the window 
led to a balcony, or that the balcony was 
right over a side entrance to the school, or 
that, just as the boy lingered for a momen- 
tary peep at the weather, who should come 
slouching down the avenue but Nick, the 
Athenian candy vender, pushing before 
him a tray of petrified confections. It was, 
apparently, the will of Allah that Henry 
should fall. 

On the window-ledge reposed a small 
green basket littered with fragments of 
broken chalk. In Henry’s pocket reposed 
a coil of fish-line sufficient to plumb the space 
between the window and the street. In 
seven seconds the line was attached to the 
handle of the basket, a dime deposited there- 
in, and the basket was making its whirling 
journey to the street. Nicholas of Athens 
saw the basket, heeded the signal from above, 
and obeyed with a sly intelligence which well 
confirmed Mr. Virgil’s fear of Greeks bearing 
tid-bits. Sixteen brown, dyspeptic bars 
were laid in the basket amid fragments of 
chalk. 

“Pull away,” signaled the Greek, and the 
basket began its perilous journey upward. 


The basket was dangling half wo» be- 
tween the balcony and the screet, when i 
happened. A gentleman in a black coat and 
black Alpine hat rounded the corner and 
Started toward the side entrance. Nick 
pushed away rapidly. Henry, above, hesi- 
tated between action and repose. The 
gentleman cast a startled eye upward so 
suddenly as to cause a nervous twitching 
in Henry’s wrist. The string, fouled on an 
ornamental ledge, abruptly severed, and 
down clattered chalk, basket, candy, and 
all. Vision of sudden death! Picture of 
black fedora, white chalk, smeary chocolate 
—and the angry face looking up at Henry 
was that of the Rev. Mr. Dowle! 

Immediate carnage followed. 

“... 1 feel it incumbent upon me to 
say” (the Rev. Mr. Dowle’s letter to Mr 
Plothier ran) “that, perhaps due to his pe- 
culiar origin, the boy seems heedless of all 
authority. This can no doubt be corrected 
in time, as he is quick tolearn; but the high 
moral character of my academy makes it 
imperative for us to guard against influences 
inimical to the proper upbringing of youth. 
And several parents have submitted written 
and oral complaints of the lawlessness of 
your son.” 

“High animal spirits are no crime,” said 
Daniel Plothier, in discussing his bad bargain 
with Aunt Fanny. 

“The records show that his father was a 
petty thief,” replied Aunt Fanny without 
emotion. ‘‘His systematic cheating in arithme- 
tic points to an entire lack of the moral sense. 
Nothing in the house is safe, | am sure.” 


“Fudge!”” grunted Daniel, and went up- ° 


stairs in search of an instrument little used 
in this generation. In the store-room he 
came upon an old razor-strop, which he cut 
from its hook, carefully rolled up, and put 
in his hip pocket. 

“Come up to my bedroom!” he huskily 
commanded of the boy, who followed, pale 
as a sheet. 


. OW, Henry,” he began, carefully un- 
rolling the razor-strop, “I’ve done 
everything I could for you. I’ve taken you 
out of an institution and put you in a good 
home. I’ve given you my name and tried to 
educate you to be a good man. And you've 
disgraced me.” 
“Yes, sir,” agreed Henry, looking fixedl) 
at his shoes. 
“I am sorry to do this, Henry, but there 
seems tobeonly oneway. Takeoff your coat.” 
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PISIT{IE(RITIN/E!: 


FTER brushing the teeth, it is important that the 

mouth be thoroughly rinsed with a good mouth- 
wash. Listerine is the ideal antiseptic preparation. It 
cleanses and purifies and is exceedingly agreeable and re- 
freshing. Use it every day. 









































All druggists sell Listerine. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Earn $1000 to $5000 a Year 
You can learn to be a salesman in eight weeks by mail 
and be earning while you are learning. No former exper- 
ience requi Write today for particulars, large list of 
cod openings and testimonials from hundreds of our stu- 
4 now earning $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office 
Dept. 28 National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 
and trial to anyone in the U.S. and prepay the freight. 
If you are not satisfied with the bicycle after using it 


ten days, ship it back and don't pay a cent, 
FACTORY PRICES Do not buy a bieyele ora 
pair of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
of high grade bicycles and sundries and learn our un 
heard-of prices and marvelous new special offers. 
IT 0 ly cost @ cent to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you 
FREE by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do Not Wait; write it NOW! 
IRES, Coaster-Brake, rear wheels, lamps, 
Mes repairs and sundries of all kinds at hal/ usual prices. 
EAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F-32. CHICAGO 


Buy direct from ourfactory. We manufacture hundreds of | 
exclusive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron guaranteed 
Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. S@ Write for our 

Catalog and our First Order and Early Buyers’ Special Offer! 

WARD FENCE MFG.CO. 260 Penn St., Decatur, Indiana 





















Genuine “Edwards."" Ready- 
made, fire-proof garages. Quick- 
ly set up any place Direct- 
from-factory prices—$49.50 and 
1 Postal brings illustrated 
46-page catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 313-363 Eggleston ra Cincinnati, 0. 
, RITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Producers pay $10 to $100 each. Constant demand. Devote 
allorspare time. Past experience or literary ability not 
required. No Correspondence School. Details free. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., 707 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WORK SHOPS 


0d and metal workers, with 
am power, equipped with 
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BARNES’ FOOT POWER °°" 




















Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 
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MACHINERY bids All canoes cedar and copper fastened, We make all 
i give greater profit on the work, sizes and styles, + power canoes. eo Gics. 
Machines “atal ivi ices with retailer's profit cut out, 
ach sent On trial if desired. Catalogue free. OS inmecst manufactarens of eanoes in the world. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. DETROIT BOAT COG, 106 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
200 Ruby Street Rockford, Il. 
















An‘Allsteel’ Private Secretary | 


Keep all needed letters, cards, blanks,drawings documents andother 
records right at your desk for instant reference in strong, beautiful 


Filing Equi t 

Increases your efficiency. You can 

add and re-arrange sections as 

needed. You never have to discardit. ALLSTEEL Units all inter- 

lock, whatever their shape or purpose. ALLSTEEL 

protects contents against fire, water, damp weather, 

rodents, sneak-thieves. ALLSTEEL comprises the 

most complete line of standard steel equipment in the 
country. Looks like beautiful wood. Gives more filing 
space—takes /rss floor space. Write today for tree 
catalog, illustrated in colors. Itwill save you money. 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING GO., 2527 Logan Av.. Youngstown, 0. 

Branches, New York and Chicago—Agencies Evers where Reg. U. S.Pat. Off 


Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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HE thoughtful hostess— 
the host who knows— 
have both learned that 
the appointments of the home 
leave much to be desired if they 
do not include a silent-flushing 
closet. The SI-WEL-CLO Closet 
is known as the closet that does 
not embarrass because its flushing 
cannot be heard outside its imme- 
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“* Bathrooms of Character” diate environment. It is made of 
beautiful vitreous china, pure 
This booklet S- 18 white all through and imper- 






vious to acids and dirt. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO, 
Trenton, N, J., U.S.A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery 
f. 


sent on request 
to those who wish 
suggestions 
on building or 
remodeling a home 
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Planning a home? 
May wesend you ourinteresting free booklet,““Symphonies in Stains”? 


Oxe ENGLISH SHINGLE 
D eel. lawns 


e 
B.H. Shepard, Architect = 
New York are cheaper than paint, more durable, easier to apply. = 
Unlike paint, they bring out all the natural beauty of the = 
grain and texture of the wood, and the special Dexter pree = 
servative oils add years to its life. The soft, rich, fadeless = 
colors harmonize perfectly with natural surroundings. = 
Write today for “‘Symphonies™ and 22 stained miniature shingles. = 
DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 136 Broad St., Boston = 
BRANCH OFFICE, 1133 Broadway, New York = 
Also makers of DEXTROLITE, the WHITE ENAM- = 
EL which does NOT TURN YELLOW = 
Ageats: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; Asam Bros., Inc., 
Philadelphia; F.H. McDonald. Grand Rapids; F. T. 
Crowe & Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Wash., and §& 
Portland, Ure. ; R. McC. Bullington & Co., Richmond; 
Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Co., Minneapolis and St. Paul ; 
Hoffschlaeger Co.. Honolulu; and Dealers. 
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The boy quietly removed his jacket and 
stepped forward to receive the blow which 
fell noisily between his shoulders. 

“Dad!” cried he, every muscle tense and 
a look of agony in his eyes. “I didn’t think 
you’d do this!” 

“Damn it, neither did I!” Daniel was 
saying to himself. But the ghost of Grand- 
father Plothier was whispering in his ear: 
“Do vour duty, Daniel. Spare not the rod!’’ 

The steady spat-spat of the Strop upstairs 
was melancholy music to the ears of Aunt 
Fanny below; yet the boy made never a 


sound. At last the deed was done, and Dan- | 


iel Plothier stalked from the room, giddy as 
an executioner who has beheaded a friend. 
The door was closed. The strop lay on 
the floor, neglected where it had fallen. 
Henry opened his pocket-knife and cut it 
into a thousand strips before throwing him- 
self on the bed, a prey to disillusionment. 


Vill 

N the rare days when Aunt Fanny re- 
lented,—and that was seldom, now,— 

Henry flew on enchanted errands at 

the side of Miss Carrots in the gray car. 
Being chums, there was a conspiracy between 
them. He was to learn how to drive her car, 
and some day, she made the fairy promise, 
some day when he was an inch taller, he 
should be suddenly promoted to full control 
of the machine, and alone, solemnly, one 
hand on the wheel and the other on the brake, 
per instructions, he should pull up at the 
Plothier gate and sing out, “Come out for 
a ride, dad!” 

“But he 
hopelessly. 

“Why not?” 

“He don’t think anything I do is smart 
anv more. I’m a bad kid, you know, Miss 
Carrots. Dad’s found it out, and he’s gave 
up trying to make anything out of me. I’ve 
gave up tryin’, too. You can’t take good 
fruit out of a rotten barrel.’’ Henry’s seif- 
analvsis was inexorable. 

“Who told you that rubbish?” She turned 
the sea-gray crystals full on him. 

“Aunt Fanny. She’s gave up, too. She 
says I’m a eugenic.”’ 

“| think she gave up before she began,” 
scoffed Barbara. Then, recollecting herself, 
she resumed her rdle of instructor. ‘‘Come 
now, Pawnee. Put vour foot well on the 
clutch — not so quick!” : 
It was his third lesson, and Henry —en- 


wouldn’t,” Henry objected 














FRAIL WOMEN 

How many women do you know who 
are perfectly well, ye ey healthy as 
a woman should be? ey may not be 
sick enough to be in bed — but they are 
run-down, thin, nervous, tired and de- 
vitalized. 

VINOL is the most efficient strength 
creator for such persons. The medicinal 
elements of the cod’s liver, aided by the 
blood-making and strengthening prop- 
erties of tonic iron make it so far superior 
to all other tonics to build up health and 
strength for weak, tired, ailing people, 
old or young. 

For sale by one druggist in a place. 
Look for the Vinol store where you live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 














Free from 
medical lerms, 
Up to date 

FOUR BOOKS TO MEN 

What a Young Boy Ought to Know 

What a Young Man Ought to Know 

What a Young Husband Ought to Know 

What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 

FOUR BOOKS TO WOMEN 

bh ae a youn one oa to i 
hat a Young oman Ought to Know 

young and old. What a Young Wife Ought to Know 

s separate books. What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 


Cloth; sold singly at $1.00 per copy, postpaid. Table of contents free 
THE VIR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
821 Church Bidg., N.W, Cor. 15th & Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Im. Like Finding $21.50 


Settee — No. 109 543°" 
BROOKS PRICE 
Dealers’ Price--$40.00 
Solid Quartered oak 
54 in. long- 29 in. 


books answer 
plainly sex inqui- 
ries for both mar- 
ried and single, 





Our 

original 
sectional 
method 
Saves % the 
packing costs, % 
the freight and 13 
the factory floorf 
Space tusually required, f 
Wealso save you allfJ 
the dealers’ and job- 

bers’ prof ts, 
No wender JJ 


can 
save you 
at least % 
the usual cost 

of furniture be- 
cause we are manu- 


facturers — 
with the larg- 
est plant of its 
kind in the 


usual cost of 
furnitrre, 
Send (orFree 
k of 100 
Furniture 
Bargains. 


world. This 
is not a mail 
order house —or 
j obber o rt 
wholesaler. 


(109 — Settee) 
Brooks Mfg. Co. 
1904 Rust Av.. Saginaw, Mich. 
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Save Money on Your Home 
Write for Our Book Today 


The house shown above is one of the many beauti- 
ful designs in our book Lewis “Easy-Built” Homes. 
It contains valuable plans and suggestions for anyone 

who is going to build. Send for it now. 


Lewis “Easy-Built™ Homes come to you carefully 
planned and laid out, ready to erect, sawed and worked to 
fit. Anyone can put them up. 

Our long experience enables us to manufacture Lewis 
“Easy-Built"” Homes at a remarkably low cost. We ship 
direct from the mills to you. No jobber's or middleman's 

rofits. You save money by building the Lewis “Easy- 
ullt” way. 

The price of each house includes the best grades of lum- 
ber. We furnish all lumber for frame-work, siding, sheath- 
ing, flooring, exterior and interior finish, roofing and mill- 
work (with windows glazed), all sawed and worked to fit; 
hardware, nails, paint and varnish and plaster. Every- 
thing necessary to finish the house and everything guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. You furnish the hammer and 
we will do the rest. 

Buy the Lewis Way. It means dollars in your pocket. 
Send for book of money saving plans today. 


Lewis Manufacturing Company 
1002 Lafayette Ave. Bay City, Mich. 
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or General Office. 


It checks mental calculations, 

Handsome Moroccocase free, 

Buy Thru Your Stationer. 

Write for ro day trial “= 
Gancher, A, A. 


|. Co., 
119 W. Broadway , New + City. 
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thusiasm breeding precocity—was already 
a sufficiently finished chauffeur to round a 
corner with nobody but himself in control. 

“I’m glad you told me,” she said, that 
night, as they swung into the home road. 

“About me?” 

“Yes. You'll always tell me_ things, 
won't you, Pawnee?” 

“You bet!” 

“And you and your dad ought to get to 
understand each other. He’s réally a very 
good man.” 

“He’s a peach, Miss Carrots. I some- 
times think if he was around more, and would 
tell me things the way he used to, I wouldn’t 
do lots of things. But he’s gave me up. | 
guess he brought the wrong boy home when 
he fetched me.” 

“You ought to talk to him like this — 
frankly, you know,” she said, 

“It’s some stunt to talk with him,” he 
pointed out. “I wish we had you in the 
Family too.” 

“Hello! Here we are home already!” she 
exclaimed brightly, stopping the car before 
the white gate. . 


RATEFUL memory of her interest in 

him bred an unnatural righteousness in 
his bosom for a while. But she had no time to 
give automobile lessons in the ensuing few 
days, and when Henry saw her, surrounded 
by luggage, whisking conventionally away 
in the big touring car, brightness was sud- 
denly subtracted from the atmosphere of 
Yonkers. Dull weeks passed. Came a 
deadly Wednesday afternoon when Aunt 
Fanny was away reading a paper before the 
Fortnightly, and Henry languished in the 
library, preparing a lesson in American 
history. A _ rattlety-banging ensued from 
the driveway without, and Henry, alert for 
diversion, beheld the Plothier automobile, 
recently consigned to a repair shop, rolling 
noisily home at the hand of a grimy young 
man in a sleeveless jersey. 

Henry was out of the window instanter 
and racing after the blowing dragon in its 
progress to the garage. 

“Is it all fixed?” inquired Henry, kicking 
the tires critically. 

“Tell your pa the chain is all ground down 
and she needs a new spring in ‘er right side,” 
diagnosed the car doctor; “otherwise she’s 
a perfectly good car. Now, run out, sonny; 
1 want to close the door.” 

“T’ll close it for you,”’ Henry generously as- 
sured him. And the man swung down the path, 
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Saved a Good Brakes! 


(Lined with 100% Perfect Thermoid) 


At “Death Crossing” YOU can 
‘trust Thermoid Brake Lining ... 
..- Brakes you cannot rely on— 
utterly—are a constant menace. 
Every little aye red becomes 
a danger. real perils, when 
brakes betray you, mean destruc- 
tion of life or limb. If you would 

yours well, insist on 


guard 
moid. It is 100% Perfect Brake 
Lining. 


Brake lining, to be 100%, should 
be brake lining a// through. Not 
merely on the outside. Then, it is 
still brake lining as long as any of it 
remains. Dependable to the last. 

Break open a strip of ordinary 
brake lining. Now cut open some 
Thermoid. You can’t break it. It 
is too compressed. It must be cut. 

Look at the centers. See the loose, 
stringy inside of ordinary brake lin- 
ing. When the outside is worn off, 
how can it give much friction? 





A few foremost cars using Thermoid 
100% Perfect Brake Lining: 
Cadillac 

















Without friction, brake lining is 
useless. In emergency, it will fail 


ou. 

You find Thermoid the same in- 
side and out. Worn paper-thin, the 
gripping power remains the same. 


through. It explains why its density is 
fixed—unvarying. Why it cannot 

burned out nor destroyed by heat in ser- 
vice—nor affected by oil, water, gasoline, 
dirt. Why its wearing life is greater. 
Why it is used on more high-grade cars 
than all other linings combined. (And 
the automobile manufacturer 2nows.) 


herimos 
HYDRAULIC COMPRESsSep 
Brake Lining—-100% 


Thermoid is constructed of pure 
Canadian asbestos, interwoven with 
solid brass wire. Under giant, heated 
rolls it is impregnated with a won- 
drous, secret friction - compound 
forced through every pore. Then it 
is compressed and cured at 2,000 
pounds pressure for one hour—at 
intense heat. 


This hydraulic compression is the 
reason Thermoid is brake lining a// 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


‘Phermoid contains 50% more in actual 
material than ordinary woven brake lin- 
ing. A test of weight will show you that. 

60% more labor is required. It means 
seven operations—as against three, 

We could do away with the extra ma- 
terial—the extra labor—the four extra 
operations—and still offer you ordinary 
brake lining. Probably cheaper. 

But it wouldn't be Thermoid, 

For wear, value and dependability, 
demand Thermoid. Supply dealer or ga- 
rageowner! Your jobbercan supply you. 

Our Guarantee—Thermoid will make 
good—or we will, 



















McClure’s Advertisers tell the truth 





“Never mind! 
Its a Likly Trunk 
and guaranteed 
for 5 Years.” 


Send for 128 ee 


Henry Likly &Co. 
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Does Your Figure Please You? 


Your dressmaker can never make a gown look well on you 
unless you have a good figure and unless you carry it well 


I want to make you realize that your figure and health are 
almost entirely in your own hands, and that by following my 
simple, hygienic directions in the privacy of your own room 


You Can Be So Well 


that your whole being vibrates health. I have helped 65,000 of the most 
refined, intellectual women of America to regain health and good figures, 
I and have taught them how to keep wel!. Why not you? You are busy, but you 
# can devote a few minutes a day, in the privacy of your own room, to following 

scientific, hygienic principles of health prescribed to your particular needs. 
| I have reduced the weight of over 32,000 women and increased the weight of as 
H many more. In my work for reduction or building flesh, I strengthen every vital 
function so that you are full of life and energy. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 
and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. Fully one-third of my 
pupils are sent to me by those who have worked with me. 

I wish you could stand with me at my window for a few minutes and, as the women 
pass, realize with me how many need better figures, better health. They could have 
them, too, with just a little daily effort which is easy—not as hard as what they 
} are enduring. 

The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the 
medical magazines advertise my work. Someone in your town knows me. Ask your friends 

about my work. Iam at my desk daily from 8 until 5. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


} I study each woman’s case just as a physician studies it, the only difference being that 
| instead of medicine I strengthen and put in place weakened organs by exercises for nerves and 
muscles controlling them, bringing a good circulation of warm blood to them, which I purify 
by teaching correct breathing. I relieve such Ailments as 
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Indigestion Sleeplessness Catarrh Suffering in 
Constipation Nervousness Headaches Pregnancy 
Anaemia Torpid Liver Weakness Rheumatism 


I have published a free booklet show‘ng how to stand and walk correctly and giving other information of vital 
interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at least _you will help me by your interest in this great move- 
ment for greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
forgetit. I have hada wonderful experience and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.95 62% South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
sees + oy NN HMMNMINTNNAL HT TNNUUUNN iE 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. Sheis a recognized authority upon the scientific care of 
and figure of women. She personally supervises her work. 
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THE AMERICAN SUGAR: REFINING COMPANY. Aopress: New York City 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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It was a marvel for all the neighborhood 
to see, that afternoon. An automobile of 
limited horse-power but unlimited noise 
went racing giddily around corners, with 
no one — so it seemed at first glimpse — to 
propel the flying miracle. At second gaze 
you could make out a small head just above 
level with the top of the wheel; but what 
that head was trying to accomplish the 
startled and indignant pedestrian could not 
make out. For the machine proceeded up 
the wrong side on one street and down the 
wrong side on the other. Citizens of Yon- 
kers shouted at the flying phenomenon 
without the slightest effect, for the elderly 
machine seemed bent on suicide in some pe- 
culiar spot chosen for sentimental purposes. 
With skiddings, cavortings, back-firings, and 
a noisome smudge of oil, it temperamentally 
crossed the sidewalk just opposite a vacant 
lot, ran to within six inches of a picket fence, 
and suddenly stopped amid hideous clank- 
ings. The chain, just as the car doctor had 
observed, was “all ground down” and had 
providentially slipped its sprockets. 


ENRY scrambled out of the seat, too 

joyful at the miraculous deliverance 
to reckon further costs. A crowd began 
stringing into the lot, surrounding him, with 
a thousand questions, while Henry non- 
chalantly gathered up the chain, assuming 
the air of a boss mechanic. 

“Does your father allow a child like you 
to take out a car alone?” asked a mild gen- 
tleman in a shocked tone. 

“Sure! I take it out ’most every day,” 
tied Henry, made giddy by publicity. 

“Who's the car belong to?” asked some 
one else. 

“It belongs to me,” suddenly spoke up a 
master voice coming out of the nowhere. 
And, looking up, Henry’s gaze was impaled 
on the dagger glance of Daniel Plothier, 
towering among thunder-clouds. 

There was no repetition of the razor- 
strop ordeal that night. Henry was given 
the silent treatment, which has driven even 
soldiers to madness. At supper his elders 
and betters seemed ages older and eons bet- 
ter than he. They gave him the cold com- 
fort of politeness — the politeness of twin 
pole-stars -beaming upon a frozen earth- 
worm. When he said good night their air 
was courtly. He was dismissed. ; 

Across the reading-lamp Aunt Fanny said: 
“He is a moral defective. There is, of 
course, nothing to do but get rid of him.”’ 





“Tie a flat-iron around his neck and drop 
him into a pond, for instance?” 

Up in his room Henry found a letter cal- 
lowly addressed to him in lead pencil and 
bearing the postmark of New Rochelle. It 
must have come while Aunt Fanny was 
away, he reflected, else she would have 
opened it. The missive, scrawled large on 
lined paper, read: 

Dear Pawny: 
I have hit the rode I no wher you live & wil 


be ther tomorra at nine (9g) night. Wil no me 
by 3 whissles. Epw. (KiIcKApo). 


IX 


dollar watch, when a face, as pale as 

the overhanging moon, lifted itself from 
the lilac bushes in the yard and, like the 
Ancient Mariner’s horrid vision, whistled 
thrice. A lighted window above opened 
silently and the head of Henry Anderson 
Plothier came out. Slowly the figure below 
raised two hands and waved them right and 
left. Swiftly the figure above displayed 
three fingers pointed to the moon. It was 
the more or less dread Indian sign, home- 
made but effective. 

Furtively Henry passed out by the serv- 
ants’ stairway, unseen of Elizabeth, the cook. 

“Hullo, Pawny!”’ croaked a voice, com- 
ing out from among the lilac bushes. 

“Hullo, Kick!” responded Henry. Then, 
when the voice from the bushes began 
further paney, “Shut up!” And Henry 
reached among the leafage and dragged forth 
a figure a size larger than his own and con- 
ducted it noiselessly to the berry bushes down 
by the garage. It was plain to be seen that 
the other boy had advanced much farther in 
man-of-the-worldness than had Henry. He 
wore his trousers precociously long; his 
sweater vest was of an emerald green that 
glowed, even in the pale moonlight; his 
golf cap was of an eloquent plaid. 

“Say, that’s a swell dump you live in,” 
commented he they called Kick, lifting a 
hawklike, rather aged face and showing 
front teeth with wide spaces between. 

“Uh, huh! Mr. Plothier’s awful rich,” 
Henry could not refrain from boasting, al- 
though awed by Eddie’s sudden maturity. 

“I bet he’s a dead one,”’ commented the 
sophisticated Kick. ‘Most folks that ’dopts 
kids are. You remember Widow Cummings, 
that took me out of the home?”’ 

“She was a nice lady,”’ ventured Henry, 


|: was ten minutes of nine by Henry’s 
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Radio Fens 


26 styles 





Finished in a new way that 
gives a new smoothness and a 
new durability. 


Triple silver plated—won't 
corrode or tarnish; makes 
writing easier; insures longer 
wear. 


Put up in handsome leather- 
ette gold-embellished cases— 
a highly artistic packing which 
they truly deserve. 


At all dealers. 


Esterbrook 
Pen Mfg. 
Co. 


New York 
Camden, N. J. 





Susanna Cocroft’s 
Facial Exercises 


“My exercises in fdvial and scalp culture do for the 
face and hair what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 65,000 women. 
Results are quick and marvelous. Only six to ten 
minutes aday. If you look older than you should, it 
is because you are not doing what you should to help 
nature.” — Susanna Cocroft. 


and if you have any of the ailments 
Study Yourself mentioned on the coupon mark X 
opposite the defect and write to us. Why should not the skin 
of - | os = as t your ' 
y? our hands dainty and attractive othe 
Your hair glossy and abundant? Thee otuapether 
ere. 


Keep Young 


Do not allow your facial muscles to droop, 
or your skin to wrinkle, grow sallow or 
disfigured. 7 

It takts no longer to do the right thing 
than the wrong one. But know the right | thin 
way. Do not experiment. Fuily one-third 
of our pupils are sent to us by former pupils. 
Our pupils look 10 years younger. Write for Bleek 
our EE booklet —s the course for 
self-improvement. rite t Freckled 


Grace Mildred 
Culture-Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept.8 CHICAGO | catarrs 
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Eddie wrinkled a weary forehead. 

“Oh, nice enough— but tiresome. | 
don’t think women really understand me. 
Have a smoke?” Kick brought a back- 
broken cigarette from his pocket, twisted it 
into two unequal] parts, and offered the 
smaller half to Henry. As a matter of fact, 
Henry didn’t smoke, but he feared to ac- 
knowledge before the presence any defi- 
ciency in the arts of manhood. He lit the 
little stump and restrained a cough while 
the smudge blew into his eyes. 

“You smoke like a girl,” gibed the larger 
boy, drawing deep. 

“It’s great!”’ said Henry enthusiastically. 
“Say, remember ‘Kickapoo Bill’s Escape’ 
we used to play?” Henry asked this ques- 
tion in the forlorn hope that Kick’s mind 
might become diverted from the joys of 
nicotine and he could quietly throw his 
cigarette away. 

“Aw, that’s kid stuff!”’ jeered the little 
old man. 

“Cowboys are fun,” Henry ventured. 

“Nix on ’em!” Eddie insisted. ‘‘They’re 
nothin’ but Rubes on horseback. Y’ oughta 
read ‘Raffles.’” 


DDIE outlined his shining plans for 

the future. Hewas resolved to cut away 
entirely from the Widow Cummings’ effem- 
inizing influences. Sure, she gave him 
everything he wanted, he explained — and 
showed, as evidence, a lady’s-size gold watch 
prettily set with jewels. But Eddie heard 


_ the Red God calling. He knew a joint in 


Buffalo where he could live like a king, work- 
ing in a billiard and pool parlor. 

“Come on along,” said Eddie, at last. 
“Let’s you and me hit the road.” 

To tell the truth, Henry had been think- 
ing that very thought. It would be.fine 
to go with Kick, whom he admired more 
than any other boy he had ever met. Aunt 
Fanny, he felt sure, would rejoice to be 
rid of him. He thought with some regret 
of the peculiar, quiet Daniel Plothier, who 
had at first been so good to him, and as sud- 
denly had begun to frown upon everything 
he did. Strangely enough, he felt no resent- 
ment against his adopted father; but he 
wished passionately never again to behold 
Aunt Fanny’s I-told-you-so smile. His gaze 
wandered to the pleasant, graceful outline 
of the Colby house resting under the moon, 
and his thoughts lingered there. 

“Well, Pawny, will you join me?” in- 


| quired the blasé one. 
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On the Firing Line 


in every walk of life you'll find good old 
“Bull” Durham. Men of action, men with 
red blood in their veins, who do the world’s 
work, and do it well, learn to appreciate 
things at their real worth. They are not fooled 
by frills—they demand honest value. 
These are the millions of men all over 
the earth who find complete, healthful en- 
joyment and lasting satisfaction in “Bull” 
Durham hand-made cigarettes! There is a 
fresh, peculiar fragrance—produced by the original and 
exclusive “Bull” process—which gives a special pleas- 
ure to “Bull” Durham in a handmade cigarette. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent muslin sack) 


Ask for FREE Note that unique aroma! It gives 
ee ——_° y a greater relish and savor to your 
eS cigarette. “Roll your own” and 
learn this distinctive form of tobacco 

enjoyment. 
anecaienseaie: FREE 
rette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in 


U.S. on postal request. Address “Bull” Durham, Dur- 
ham, N. C.. Room 1122 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 








Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 
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Premos are the easiest of 
all cameras to load. 


To change film merely pull out 
successive black tabs. 





The Premo Film Pack Tank auto- 
matically takes care of 
development. 











Eastman Kodak Co. 


Let it be a Premo Camera 


Summer is at hand. The great 
outdoors is calling. There’s healthy 
recreation for those who answer 
the call, and a world of enjoyment 
in making pictures of all the pleas- 
ures which the summer has in 
store. : 

Right now is the time to decide 


upon a 


PREMO 


Premo cameras are so light and com- 
pact, so easy to carry, so simple to load and 
operate, that it’s no trouble at all to carry 
one with you everywhere and to make 
pictures of everything you care about. 


You need no previous experience to 
operate a Premo. The cameras are so sim- 
ple and the instructions which come with 
them so clear, that a school boy can make 
good pictures with a Premo from the start. 

All Premos are fitted with carefully 
tested lenses, automatic shutters, and the 
film they use is from the same stock as 


* the Eastman N. C.. and can be developed 


by the tank system. 
Prices from $1.50 to $150.00. 


Premo catalogue free at the dealer’s, or 
mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 





The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Nope!” replied Henry, with sudden de- 
termination. 

“Aw, why not?” 

“Don’t want to.” 

“You got cold feet — Molly!” 
deepest insult of Boyville. 

“| ain’t got cold feet; but I don’t think it’s 
right, after what Mr. Plothier’s did for me.” 

*“Well, stay home and play the music-box, 
if you wanta,” said Kick loftily. ‘I guess 
I’d better be poundin’ the ties.”” He arose 
and pulled his golf cap farther over his ears. 

Meanwhile a cold night wind had risen, and 
both boys stood shivering under the moon. 

“Say,” said Henry, after an embarrassed 
pause, “where you going to sleep?” 

“Oh, I'll hit the hay some place,” re- 
sponded Eddie, in a careless tone that man- 
aged to have a bleak and lonesome sound. 

“T’ll tell you what!” Henry could now 
see Elizabeth, the cook, plodding wearily to- 
ward the attic, lamp in hand. “I got a key 
to the kitchen. Elizabeth keeps an awful 
big fire in the stove, and there’s a couch 
down there. If I sneak y’ in, will you prom- 
ise to beat it before Elizabeth gets up?” 

“When does she get up?” 

“Five o'clock.” 

“* Aw, | ought to be mushin’ it for Buffalo.” 

““Aw,comeon. Y’ got to’sleep some place.” 

So was the splendid Kick at last per- 
suaded, and the two held their breath 
painfully, while two sets of feet tiptoed in 
through the rear door. The cozy, foody 
warmth of the kitchen gained, Eddie spread 
his magnificent person on the broken relics 
of a walnut sofa, while Henry covered him 
with a scorched section of blanket ordinarily 
used on the ironing-board. 

“Well, good luck!” whispered Henry, 
rather embarrassed for the right thing to say. 

“Same to you,” responded Kickapoo Ed, 
lying quite still, but very wide awake. 

“I’m awful sorry | can’t join you. I’d 
rather go with you than any other kid,” 
Henry confessed impulsively. 

“Thanks,” replied Eddie, with cool brev- 
ity. Being very old, he had no patience 
with “slop-overs.” 


Thus the 


X 


ENRY came down late for breakfast 
H next morning. Mr. Plothierand Aunt 
Fanny werestill at table, but the litter 

of dishes proved that the meal had waned. 


Henry hoped he didn’t look as haggard as 
he felt.. Al-night long he had been aware of 


the sleeping pilgrim im the kitchen, and at 
intervals he had started up, hearing creak- 
ings indicative of the descent of Elizabeth, 

on the point of discovering all. 

Why did they both look at him so uncom- 
fortably as he sat down? He felt of his hair, 
to ascertain whether he had forgotten to 
comb it. No; it was about as straight as 
usual. What did they see? ‘ 

“Henry,” said Aunt Fanny self-consciously, 
as soon as Gertrude, also self-consciously, had 
helped him to breakfast food, “did you happen 
to see my brooch — my diamond brooch — 
I left on the parlor table last night?” 

If an electric current had charged Henry’s 
chair it could not have straightened him out 
more abruptly. 

“Wha — what brooch?” he asked guiltily, 
horror thrilling him. 

“You know well enough,” she cut in, her 
voice rising harshly. 

“There, there, Aunt Fanny,” Daniel mol- 
lified. ‘You'll find it without making all 
that fuss.” 

“T certainly will find it!” she snapped — 
“and I’m not going to allow any false senti- 
ment to stand in the way. Henry, where 
were you last night?” 

But the boy said nothing. He was begin- 
ning to cry silently into his breakfast. 


ANIEL arose. He was simulating calr.., 
but his bones seemed melting as he 
walked out of the room. In the library, he 
locked the door and looked up the telephone 
number of the Shelter for the Innocents. 
“Dr. Nicholas,” he spoke into the re- 
ceiver, as soon as proper connections were 
made, ‘“‘you promised to give me further 
advice concerning my — the Anderson boy 
we were talking about. Come out to lunch 
to-day? That’s very good of you. My 
car will meet you at the station — eleven- 
fifteen. Good-by!” 
Aunt Fanny knocked sharply on the li- 
brary door and took her welcome for granted. 
“Now, Daniel,” she began at once, “some- 
thing’s got tobe decided, one way or another.” 
“Well, what would you suggest?”’ he said 
coldly. He had not moved from the table 
by the telephone. 
“You evidently don’t believe Henry took 
my brooch?” 
“There’s not the slightest evidence that 
he did.” 
“Oh!” Aunt Fanny walked dramatically 
to the door, and dramatically Elizabeth, the 
cook, was ushered in. 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a 
New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
| and r critics throughout 
the U. 8. Unfolds the secrets of married 
hap yy so often revealed too late! No 
boo like it to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter subjects here 
as this book is not meant for children. 
(Agents wanted) : 
Marriage and Its Adv: vantegee. Age at 
pu to Marry. Law of Choice. ve 
. Qualities One Should Avoid in 
Anatomy of Reproduction. — 
Soonean Continence. Children. Genius. 


Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. 
——_—, How a Happy Married Life is 











Special Offer 

The regular price is 
$3.00. In order to in- 
troduce this work ine 
to as many neigl si 
hoods as possible we 
will, for a _ limited 
time, send one copy 
only to any reader of 
this Magazine, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 
$2.00, 





Descriptive circular giving full and com- 
plete table of contents mailed FREE. 











J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 3..°9C.t'Cits 
Detroit Marine Engine 


Uses Gasoline or Kerosene 






Demonstrator 
Agent wanted 

in each boat- 

ing community. 
Special wholesale 
price on first out- 

fitsold. Amazing 
fuel injector saves 
HALF operating 
cost, gives more power, will not back-fire. 
Engine starts without es reversible, bs “boosters” club. 
only three moving pa Send for new catalog. 


Detroit E ngine W orks,1260 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Let Us Send You The New 
Edison Phonograph 


G@INE BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED. 
Money refunded if 
you are not satis- 
fied. 1,2 and 4 cyl. 
2 to 50 h.p.Suitable 
for any boat, canoe, 
racer, cruiser —— or 
railway track car, 



















Wewillsend the New Eiep ht to h 

for a free trial. Your =r outttan'$-00 
now pays for: oe genuine Edison 

ph at lowest Bottom prices and 



















Then 
Do this today. 


Babsen Bres., Edison Phonograph Distr. 
‘1024 Edisen Block Chicago, Ul. 
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. * 
Convert Your Bicycle into a 
using our Attachable Outfit. 
vty, Motor-Cycle Fits any wheel. Also Marine 
and Stationary Motors and Finished Castings. 
| Stamp for Circulars 


Steffey Mfg. Co., 2945 Girard Ave., Phila., Pa. 








Great Typewriter Offer! 
Free Trial! Half Price! 


Don't buy any typewriter—don’t even 
rent one, until you learn how you can 
get a genuine Oliver No. 3 Machine, 
fresh from _ the factory, with complete 
outfit, on FREE TRIAL! 

We sell nearly 1,000 typewriters a 
month on credit. 13c a day will make - 
you owner of a y Oliver. Cheaper He Wo Sls wee 
than rent! Use it while you pay. Iron- . _ ~ 
clad quality guarantee. 


Write for Plan! 


° Genuine Oliver No. 3 
We sell by mail only. Surprisingly Visible writing, univer- 
pa price and oe terms. rite us to- sal keyboard, unlimited 

Poste: will do—and get full 5 , downward stroke 
Getatis without obligations. typebars, light touch. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166-P 26 No. Michigan Blvd, 
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“Elizabeth, tell Mr. Plothier what you saw.” 

Elizabeth was dowered with the gift of:re- 
citing an entire melodrama in a single breath. 

“Last night, Mr. Plothier, | heard i’im 
creepin’ about somethin’. awful, and I was 
that scart I dassn’t move for. fear. burglars 
maybe or ghosts was out, an’ this mornin’ | 
come downstairs extra early .to turn ‘the 
| bread — and land sakes! — I was near scart 
distracted when I looked out o’ the back 
winda and seen Henry bustin’ out by the 
kitchen winda an’ run round the house, and 
when | got down there was the kitchen a 
sight and crumbs everywhere and a sponge- 
cake gone and another half et, and | says—”’ 

“How did you know it was Henry you 
saw?” inquired Plothier sharply. 

“It was a boy I seen, an’ they ain’t no 
other boy in this house but Henry, as | ever 
seen.” Her logic was final. 

“That will do, Elizabeth,” said “Mr. 
Plothier stiffly. ‘Send the boy to me.” 


ERY small, awkward, red-eyed, guilt- 

confessing, the adopted son came in and 
took a chair as commanded. The verdict was 
rendered, and the sentence without appeal. 

“You have been a failure,” Daniel said, 
attempting to control himself. “Before we 
go any further, I want to know what you 
have done with that brooch.” 

“T won’t tell you,” answered the boy, 
without looking up. 

“We have tried to give you a reasonable 
amount of spending money, and you could 
have had more by asking for it. Why did 
you take the brooch?” 

“I can’t —I won’t tell.” His response 
was perfectly stupid in its stubbornness. 

And then Daniel Plothier — kind, rea- 
sonable Daniel Plothier — did a regrettable 
thing. He leaped to his feet, dragged the 
boy from his chair, and shook him roughly. 

“No son of mine, no son of mine!” he 
roared. “You’ve got my name,— the law 
won’t give it up,— but you'll get nothing 
more from me. Do you hear? Now go 
away — go!” 

But, when the red lights had ceased to 
blind his eyes, he saw the boy still standing 
there, like a frightened animal. 

“Where shall I go?” asked Henry faintly. 

“To, your room!” growled the adopted 
father, and closed the doo himi 

Plothier was too sick at’heart to meet fhe 
Doctor at the station, as he. had promised; 


so a local liveryman met the trait; "brifiging ... 
Dr. Nicholas to the gate at-a quarter to one, 
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Double the beauty of your home by mirroring ever 
so softly your furniture in your floors. It will make 
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Use Old English Floor Wax and get in your floor a gentle 
radiance and soft lustre which reflect the spirit of beauty throughout a room. 


Old English 
Floor Wax 


Made chiefly of two imported waxes, one hard and one soft. Old English has all it can hold 
of that hard and costly wax that makes it spread farther, last longer and polish better 
than ordinary floor waxes containing more soft wax. It is only half the cost of varnish or 
shellac in the long run. Paint Dealers, House Furnishing Departments (Druggists) sell it. 


Send for Free Sample and Our New Book—Free 
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You can best reflect your ) 


refinement by using 


WARDWOVE 
Writing Paper 


It embodies perfection in writing paper at a 


medium price. 
If your dealer does not carry it send to us for Port- 
folio No. 7, giving us his name. 


THE SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
299-303 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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The efficient little man sat in the library and 
pulled down lavender silk cuffs, kind glances 
showing through jewel-bright glasses, while 
Daniel reviewed the-history of the case. 

“I have tried and tried,” confessed the 
adopted father; “and the more I| try, the 
worse it becomes.” 

“How many parents of normal children 
have had the same experience?” asked the 
physician. 

“Eh?” 

“I'll grant you, Henry is a mischievous 
boy, Mr. Plothier—what one of us has not 
been? Myself, | was expelled from three 
preparatory schools, as the records show, be- 
fore | had reached the age of fourteen. And 
yet, | am rated a reasonably useful member 
of the community. Nothing you have told 
me about his case could be dignified by a 
harsher word than ‘prank.’ But you have 
erected out of odds and ends the scarecrow 
of heredity, and every normal naughtiness, 
coming to the normal boy, you have set 
down as ——”’ 





**T-)\O you classify the stealing of a diamond 
brooch as a normal naughtiness?” 
asked Daniel sharply. 

“You have not sufficient evidence on that 
score to hang the boy,”’ said Dr. Nicholas. 
“People are too quick to condemn on pre- 
judice. A sleepy servant tells you she saw 
a boy breaking out of the kitchen. In the 
light of dawn she might easily have taken a 
tramp for a tall boy. At any rate,— and I 
am not a betting man,— I'll wager you a 
hundred dollars that Henry néver took that 
brooch.” 

“Why do you feel so sure?” 

“He does not come of the sort of people 
who breed thieves,”’ responded Dr. Nicholas 
strangely. 

.“‘l can’t fathom you, Doctor. Didn’t you 
assure me, on the evidence of your card 
index, that his mother was an alcoholic and 
his father a petty thief?” Plothier sat wip- 
ing his forehead. 

Dr. Nicholas arose and walked to the 
window. . 

“Mr. Plothier,” he began, “you will justly 
condemn me for what | am going tosay; but 
| have come to confess that we have again 
made a mistake in the records of Henry An- 
derson’s ancestry. Let meexplain. The late 
Mrs. Sulley had so ingenuously mixed the 
records that, at the time you first called and 
inquired, the Augean stable had not even be- 
gun to be tidied. It has taken more thana 


year to. arrange that chaos, and only last 
week was the correct library completed. In 
going over the files | came upon‘the revised 
cards in Henry Anderson’s case, and found, 
to my amazement, that the case was as Mrs. 
Sulley had at first stated — Henry was the 
son of.the moral Scotch Presbyterian couple, 
as sound a parentage as any President could 
require.” 

Daniel simply stared. 

“You have perpetrated a fearful libel 
upon that boy!” he groaned at last. 

“Tl acknowledge the wrong | have done,” 
replied the Doctor simply. ‘‘ You asked me 
for the boy’s parentage, and | gave you as 
near the truth as | knew at the time.” 

The telephone jangled upon silence, and 
Daniel, for a while, filled the mouthpiece 
with numerous expletives, affirmatives, de- 
nials, and explanations. 

“You win!” he exclaimed at last, turning 
to the Doctor. 

“So soon?” 

“The constable at Fishkill caught a strange 
boy, about eight this morning, entering a 
warehouse. Among his possessions he seems 
to have a diamond brooch marked ‘Fanny 
Troutt, Yonkers.’ It couldn’t be Henry; he 
was here at eight.” 

“Then Henry is restored to citizenship,” 
said the Doctor. 

Daniel’s thumb went hastily to the house- 
maid’s bell. The girl answered the fevered 
summons. ; 

“Go to Henry’s room and tell him to come 
down,” he commanded. 

“He ain’t there, please, Mr. Plothier,”’ she 
faltered. 

“Where is he?” 

“TI dunno. I seen him leavin’ this mornin’ 
by the back gate, like he was goin’ some place.” 


XI 


™ HAT’S this about Henry running 
away?” 

It was five days later, and 
Barbara Colby, who had just returned from 
prolonged week-ending, looked across the 
hedge dividing her acres from his and 
addressed Daniel in accusing tones. She 
had on white gloves and a.veil, adding 
dignity to her presence. 

“There’s nothing about it but the truth. 
He’s gone; that’s all.” Daniel thrust his 
hands in his pockets and spoke despairingly. 

“You mean you have driven out. that pre- 


cious man-child — you and the De Medici. 
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in the courtroom — but he’s going to enjoy his tobacco just the same. He gets 


a good, juicy chew of “PIPER”—that’s the tobacco— real tobacco—rich and 
mellow—and chewing it gives him calmness—‘“the poise that comes from 
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rumination”! When you chew 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


you get the epicure’s delight. The see why thousands and thousands of 
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taste of “PIPER” carries with it that 
wonderfully wine-like flavor which 
has made the brand so justly famous. 
It combines with all the natural rich- 
ness of splendid tobacco the mellow 
tang of ripe champagne. 

Try “PIPER” just one week. You'll 


FRE 


American men of brains and eminence 
have used “PIPER” for years. 
Only finest leaves of choicest to- 


bacco go into the making of “ PIPER.” ° 


We go to the utmost expense to keep 
this superb tobacco clear up above 
all others, in a class by itself. 


Send 10 cents and we will send a full-size 10-cent cut of “PIPER” 
and a handsome leather pouch FREE. The tobacco, the pouch and 


mailing expenses will cost us 20 cents and we are glad to spend the money to 


get you totry “PIPER.” 


We know that once you have started, you will 


become a permanent friend of this wonderfully wholesome, healthful and 
satisfying tobacco. In writing us please tell us the name of the dealer of whom 


you buy your tobacco. 


(This offer applies to U. S. only.) 


Sold by dealers everywhere, in all size cuts from 5c up — also in handy 10c tin boxes 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, Room 1106, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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of specialists trained to 
the highest degree of efficiency 
‘ in the art of tailoring, we are 
better equipped than anybody 
on earth to make fine clothes 


dealer in your city will 
show you our Spring 
and Summer woolens and take 
your measure. If you don't 
know him, ask us for his name 


and address. Today! 


To Individual Measure for $25 and up, Suit or Overcoat 
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there?” Her eyes blazed as she indicated 
Aunt Fanny, seen lurking behind the Plothier 
curtains. 

“It was a misunderstanding, Bab,” began 
Daniel lamely. 


“And Henry got the worst of it, as usual. 


What was the culminating crime that drove 
poor Pawnee into the street?” Tears were 
beginning to brighten her sea-gray eyes. 

“Everything looked against him,” began 
Daniel, struggling to maintain a calm de- 
meanor. “It was a plain caseof circumstan- 
tial evidence; we had the asylum’s records 
showing his bad origin and ——”’ 

“What if you did? Did you adopt the boy 
for the purpose of turning him-into a crim- 
inal? What sort of fair-weather father are 
your” 

“He needs a mother, | suppose,” said 
Daniel sadly. 

“You both do,” replied Barbara, no !ess 
pityingly. 

“Yes, Barbara, we do!” he urged. ‘“‘And 
you must remember it’s all your fault that | 
ever adopted this lad and made such a mess 
of his life and mine.” 

“My fault?” If she suspected his mean- 
ing, she masked her knowledge. 

“Was it my fault that the only woman in 
the world continued to dangle me for twenty 
years, and that I woke up one morning want- 
ing an heir in my house — somebody I could 
give my name to?” 

She stood minutely examining a streak of 
smudge which she had : ubbed from the hedge 
on to the forefinger of her white glove. 

“Do you want him back?” she asked 
suddenly, all gentleness. ‘Because, if you 
don’t, J do.” 

“T’ve notified every police station between 





. New York and Buffalo,” he explained. ‘That 


looks as if | wanted him back, doesn’t it?” 

“He'll be a grown man before you find 
him that way,” she scoffed. ‘However, | 
can lead you to him, if you really want him.” 

“Your” 

His mouth still gaped as she delved into a 
blue saddle-bag purse and brought forth 
a crumpled envelope. She handed it to 
Plothier, who read: 


Dear Miss Carots, 

I hope you are well and am sorry to say goodby 
but must go becas nothing seemed to come out 
good, am here hoping to do belboy work in a hotel 
which is very good bizness. I think of you lots 
and wish you was stoping in this hotel but I| will 
not tell the edress. Wel I must close 

Yours truly 
Pawny. 


“Poor lamb!” sighed Barbara. ‘“‘He’s 
very mysterious about. his address! But 
the postmark says Poughkeepsie.” 

“Working in a hotel in Poughkeepsie!” 
exclaimed Daniel. “I must go there right 
away.” 

“Let me go too,” she urged. ‘“‘Come in 
mother’s big car— it’s faster. I ought to 
help — you say it’s partly my fault.” 

In ten minutes the seven-passenger car, 
properly piloted by a chauffeur, was boom- 
ing to the north. The man and woman in 
the tonneau said little. 

“A fast car’s a blessing in an emergency 
like this,” he admitted, as the flying vehicle 
was outraging all speed regulations in the 
outskirts of Poughkeepsie. 

“You admit it?” inquired Barbara 
slyly. 

“1’m thinking of buying a racing runabout 
for myself,” he announced humbly. 

The car stopped at the door of the best 
hotel in town. A blond young clerk automat- 
ically pulled a pen from its potato sheath, 
dipped it, and pushed forth the register. 

“No such boy employed here,” he replied 
decisively, returning the unused pen with a 
jab to its proper potato. “ Yourson, madam?” 

“No,” said Barbara, showing a roseate 
cheek. “A relative.” 

“We don’t employ any boys under four- 
teen,”’ added the clerk virtuously. 

“‘He’s large for his age,’’ Daniel explained. 

“Oh, Hugo!” The clerk addressed a bald, 
oblong individual about to descend by an 
obscure stairway. “‘Any new boys in the 
kitchen?” 

“Dere alvays iss,” Hugo responded 
promptly. ‘New poys iss our specialty.” 

“Oh, show them to me!” cried Barbara, 
following him impulsively down the pre- 
cipitous descent into a mildewed labyrinth. 


XII 


E whom they called Hugo led on 
H through twilight windings, then si- 

lently paused, motioned Barbara to 
stand in her tracks, and suddenly vanished 
into one of the crypts among the vast cata- 
combs beneath the hotel. Barbara stood a 
very long time — long enough, in fact, for 
her eyes to become owl-like in the gloom. 
Half an acre down the corridor, a door 
suddenly burst open, and a figure—a small 
figure dragging a huge bucket — tottered 
slowly toward her: a slavish troll of this 
enchanted cave, no doubt. 
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F your Indestructo Trunk should be destroyed 

today, you would receive one just like it, free. 

You would not be forced to buy a new trunk; | 
because you would be protected by the rigid 5 year | 
Indestructo Guarantee. 

Your trunk is built to stand the severest travel usage, 
regardless of what happens, or how far you travel. 

That protection is the biggest reason why you should 
own an Indestructo. 

There are many others; chief among which is the 
Indestructo Trunk itself, 

The Indestructo is built with the idea of your com- | 
fort and convenience uppermost in our mind; you 
will agree to this after you have seen the trunk— 

_If you don’t know the Indestructo dealer in your 
city, write us; will send you our travel book containing 
naturally colored views of all models from $15 to $150. 


National Veneer Products Company, 
3804 Beiger Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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“*White wings, they never grow wee-ry!”” 
chanted an unmelodious treble, between tugs 
at the bucket. 

“Henry!” cried Barbara, rushing for- 
ward so swiftly that the gnome had no time 


_-to vanish, as per book. 


“Gee!” The bucket went noisily over, 
littering the cement floor with corn husks 


| and potato parings, Henry taking a header 


over the mess, and pausing on all fours at 
Barbara’s feet. 


“Gee!” he repeated. But his recovery 
was swift. He arose and backed against the 
wall, facing his goddess. His person was 


entirely obscured in an enormous blue denim 
apron, from which small, bare arms displayed 
their toil-scratched surfaces. 

“We've come to take you home, dear,” 
said she, stooping down until they were 
about of a height. 

“Is dad — Mr. Plothier up there, Miss 
Carrots?” he asked very gravely. 

“Yes; we came together,” she explained. 

“| haven’t got no home, Miss Carrots,” 
he said. ‘He don’t want me there. I got 
a good job here, and | can earn my three 
a week an’ learn the hotel bizness. I’m 
the best peeler of all the kids, and when I’m 
a year older I'll be a bell-hop.” 

“But your father wants you, Henry,” 
protested. 

“Aw, quit your kiddin’, 
He told me he didn’t.” 


she 


Miss Carrots. 


HE boy’s independence was alarming. 
“*Pawnee, when we first becamechums, 
do you remember what you promised me?” 

“To tell everything? Say, I can’t!” 

‘“‘A promise is a promise. “Why can’t you 
keep it now, Henry?” 

“You wanta know about that di-mond. 
Honest, | can’t split on a friend o’ mine!” 
The boy was beginning to sniff ominously. 

“Then a friend of yours did it?” 

“| didn’t think he’d throw me like 
that, Miss Carrots — but, honest, I can’t 
tell 

“We know who did it, Pawnee. It was 
Kick. They found him, and he told every- 
thing.” 

“What d’ye think of that? Will he go 
to jail?” Tears were beginning to brim. 

“No, Pawny; he’s safe. Aunt Fanny 
forgave him and he went back to New 
Rochelle.” 

“| didn’t think he’d doit!” Henry now 
wept shamelessly into acorner of his pre- 
Posterous apron. “I took him into the 
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Their Source of Comfort 


LD AGE dependent upon others and full of anxiety about the daily 
O needs of life is a painful prospect. Old age is beautiful when free 

from care. The right kind of an old-age pension is one which comes 
from your frugality and foresight in younger and more prosperous times. 
Insurance money is the kind of an old age pension you can accept with 
dignity and self-esteem. 

The Traveters “Insurance Annuity-65” Policy is the right kind of an 
old age pension. It provides insurance protection to age 65, when premiums 
cease, the policy matures and The Traveters begins to pay to the insured 
1/10 of the face of the policy each year as long as the insured lives. If 
the insured lives to age 65 but dies within 10 years the payments are con- 

tinued to the beneficiary until the full amount of the original in- 
surance is paid. The policy also contains the most liberal dis- 
ability clause ever offered to the public. 


Let us send you information about this Trave cers “Insur- 
ance Annuity-65” Policy which makes the last days full of 
comfort for the body and peace for the mind. 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers 





| ee . “s" - SETS soe Oe eee ile 4 i . 
The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me further information about The TRAVELERS “Insurance Annuity-65” Policy. 
My name, date of birth and address are written below: 
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Announcing the NEW MODEL ROYAL No.10. 


IS new Royal Master-Mcdel 
10 is the only hundred-dollar 


typewriter that fills the new field 
for the typewriter of triple service— 
letter-making, 
billing, all indui/t in one master 
machine at one first cost—without a dollar for extra attachments. 


card -typing, and 


Built for “ Big Business ’’ and its 
Great Army of Expert Operators 


Like the “‘ master key”’ that un- 
locks all the doors of a giant office- 
building, the new Royal Model 10 
opens swiftly and surely each of the 
three main doors of typewriter serv- 
ice—it writes, types cards, and bills! 


Think of the tremendous advan- 
tage of one machine for all of these 
various uses—one typewriter with 
the combined advantages of many! 
Think of the enormous saving in 
energy, time and money! 


The stenographer can now turn 
instantly from the letter she is writ- 
ing to “bill-and-charge,” loose-leaf 
indexing, or the most complex card- 
typing, without stopping for a second 
or changing to a “special machine.” 


The No. 10 Royal has every 
standardized improvement: Tabu- 
lator, Back-Space Key, Bi-Chrome 
Ribbon and Automatic Reverse, and 
many brand-new Royal Features 
found on no other typewriter. 


Get the Facts! 


Send for the “Royal Man” and ask fora DEMONSTRATION. Or write us direct for 
our new Brochure, ‘‘Better Service,’’ and a beautiful Color Photograph of the new ROYAL 
MODEL 10—‘‘ THE MACHINE WITH A PERSONALITY ’’—Read our advertisements 
in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Everybody’s, System, Cosmopolitan, Hearst’s, American, 
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(In Canada $125) 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Roya! Typewriter Building, 367 Broadway, New York 
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kitchen-to git warm; an’ see what he done! | 
Aw, I don’t wanta tell on him!” He began 
tosob wildly, and the woman, with a mother- 
murmur of consolation, gathered him into 
her arms. 

“Hush!” she soothed the disconsolate, 
soiled little runaway. ‘“‘Pawnee, I knew 
a chum of mine wouldn’t do a thing like that. 

I knew it, and I’m proud of you. Honey, 
your father wants you to come home. He’s 
sorry for what he said — we're all sorry and 
want to begin all over again. We'll makea 
great game out of everything now, Pawnee — 
never be cross about anything any more. 
Won’t you come and be with your father?” 

“I would if—if—” She was_ holding 
him close and he was weeping silently. 

“If what, Pawnee?” 

“If I could be with you, too.” 

She rose and surveyed him. “Take off 
that horrid old apron, Henry,” she laughed. 
“Go to the sink and wash your eyes and 
put on your coat. I'll wait here for you.” 

Henry had dried his tears, and was be- 
ginning to scrape together the wreckage of 
potato peelings and restore them to their 
proper bucket. 

“T tell you what you do,” 
“You go up to the lobby and wait. 
see a fella.” 

“What fellow?” Barbara inquired. 

“The boss cook. I ain’t goin’ to quit 
without I get the two dollars he owes me 
on this week.” 


he said, finally. 
I gotta 


XIII 


ANIEL sat in the lobby, his eyes 
glued to the entrance to limbo where 
Barbara had disappeared. 

The door finally opened and she came 
back — alone! 

““Wasn’t he there?” asked the adopted 
father huskily. 

“Let’s come over here and talk,” she 
evaded, motioning to a horsehair couch 
in the reception-room. And, as soon 
they were seated: 

“Daniel, | want to ask you two things.” 

“Why don’t you answer me? Go ahead, 
if you’ve got to!” 

“Well — first, will you marry me?” 

“Barbara!” He snatched her two hands, 
and marked the traces of tears in her eyes. 
“Do you — can you love me now, dear?”’ 

“| d-s»—1 can —1I have for a long time, 
Dan. But it took something like this bad, 
adorable man-child of yours to reconcile 
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But it’s different with the untrained 
man. He often finds the pocketbook 
empty with the landlord, grocer, butcher, 
and baker clamoring for their money. 
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and dittle earning. But if you go about it 
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Civil Engineer 
Mine Superintendent 
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Porcelain Vitreous 


OO often in planning bath- 
rooms, the future owner is 


content with the mere enum- 
eration of the fixtures in the 
specifications — and an esti- 
mate of cost. 

The technical description 
of these fixtures as ‘‘porce- 
lain’’, ‘‘vitreous’’, or ‘‘enam- 
eled iron’’ is Greek to the 
average house - builder— 
equally unknown is the name 
of the maker. 

And yet experience teaches 
that fixtures bought solely on 
a comparison of first costs are 
apt to be an expensive in- 
vestment in the end. 


For Your House=Which P 


Enameled Iron 


As we make a complete 
line of plumbing fixtures in 
Imperial Porcelain, Vitreous 
Ware and Enameled Iron, we 
are in a position to give im- 
partial advice regarding the 
merits of each, and their 
respective fitness to meet 
varying requirements. 


Much of this information is briefly 
given in our 80-page booklet ‘‘Mod- 
ern Plumbing.’’ It shows views of 
model bathrooms and kitchen interi- 
ors, with full descriptions and prices 
of each of the fixtures used. 


This book should be in the hands 
of every prospective home builder. 
Sent on receipt of 4 cents to cover 
postage. 


MOTTS PLUMBING 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1914 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York 


Works at Trenton, N. J. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Denver San Francisco Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Cleveland Atlanta Waskington St. Louis Kansas City 
Seattle Portland (Ore.) Salt Lake City 


ADA : Mott Company, Limited. 


CAN. 
107 Union Trust Buildiny, Winnepeg 


134 Bleury Street, Montreal 


Shop thru McClure’s—for honest goods 
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1914] YOU CAN’T GET AWAY FROM YOUR GRANDFATHER 
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our — own grandfathers. And you'll prom- 
ise me, Dan, when we’re married, we'll talk 
over everything about Henry?” 

“Everything, Bab — he'll be ours!” 

Hugo entered upon a scene that caused 
him to clear his hotel-accustomed throat; 
and at his heels there trailed a seedy boy 
whose cheeks were glassy with kitchen soap 
and whose hair looked as if it had been 
combed ‘with a match. 

“I’m glat you come to fetch ’im,” the 
large, solid man explained. “Sooch a 
leedle shaver shouldt not vork. But he 
vas a spunky leedle divvil — sure Mike!” 

“| want to apologize, Henry,” said Daniel 
Plothier, holding out his hand. 

“Forgit it, dad!” replied Pfothier Junior, 
with a wholesome grin. “I got my two 
dollars off’n the boss!” 


XIV 


N the library of the Shelter for the Inno- 
] cents a worldly, kindly little man sat 
groaning over a litter of unassorted cards 
at a table-desk. The girl in the pink waist 
was beside him, uttering complicated figures. 
“The righter we are, the wronger we are — 
picture puzzles —pigs in clover. Beware the 
explosion of a patient man!”” He swept the 
addled pile aside and tilted back in his chair. 
“By the way, Miss Crowell,” he said, 
“will you bring me the cards in the case 
of Tom Anderson and Henry Anderson?” 
The cards were brought and laid on the 
desk, right and left. 

“Now, I want you to take the family 
record of Tom Anderson — sober Scotch 
Presbyterian parents, perfect ancestry — 
and copy them on a card labeled ‘Henry 
Anderson,’ whose parentage, as you see, is 
correctly recorded as ‘dubious.’ I am going 
to give Henry Anderson a clean record.” 

“You mean ”” Miss Crowell hesitated. 

“For my own purposes — an experiment 





‘ in benevolent psychology, you might call it 


— I have told a certain story to Henry An- 
derson’s adopted parent. It has succeeded 
splendidly, I understand, so the incident 
is closed.” 

“Then which of these cards records Henry 
Anderson’s true parentage?” inquired the 
young woman. 

“This,” said the Doctor. And he laid 
his finger on a pile of cards describing the 
shameful exit of an alcoholic scrubwoman. 

“I bet he had a bully grandfather,” he 
mused, “‘or Francis Galton is a fraud.” 











You don’t have to be a crank on fishing or golf to 
enjoy ALL OUTDOORS. And yet the golf sugges- 
tions represent the best thought of experts. 


The fishing pictures, stories and information are second 
only to that ideal day with trout or bass. Further, you 
learn to know the difference between a brown and a 
speckled trout. You find the legal open season; the 


proper tackle to use and the way to use it. 


On camping, woodcraft, outdoor games, birds, shoot- 
ing, adventure stories, you will find equally satisfactory 
reading. Over 200 separate articles in the spring 


number. 


On saie at all newsstands, 15 cents. Or better, use 


the coupon and be certain of a full year of enjoyment. 
Coupon 
All Outdoors, Inc., 141 W. 36th St.,New York 


I enclose fifty cents for one years subscription to All 
Outdoors including Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter numbers. 
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Buckingham Palace—the Residence 
of the King and Queen of England 
— equipped with “Standard” fixtures 


Stan Jard 


HE best that money can buy goes into the furnishing and 

fittings of the Royal Palaces of Europe. It is significant 
that in The Quirinal at Rome, Buckingham Palace, the Palace 
of the King of Spain and many others “Standard” Guaranteed 
Plumbing Fixtures are installed. 








Good judgment, wise selection and artistic appreciation will 
prompt you to choose “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for your 
own home. No matter how modest or how luxurious your home, 
you will find “Standard” fixtures that exactly meet your needs 
and your purse. Their sanitary qualities and durability com- 
mend them to all house-owners, builders and architects. 


Visit a “Standard” showroom if there is one near you and see 
our beautiful Model Bathrooms. Or send today for a copy of 
‘‘Modern Bathrooms.’’ In this 100-page book you will see 
illustrated many model “Standard” Bathrooms as well as “Standard” 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 








